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U.S. Navy thinks super-big 


Monday, July 2 b 


S ' WEEKLY INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


The United States Navy is thinking big these 
days — too big, it seems. Not only is it angling 
for a nuclear-powered cruiser that would cost 
$1.2 billion, one of the most high-priced ships 
ever built. It also wants a fleet of 12 new 
atomic * , supercarriers u which would cost 
American taxpayers up to $2 billion apiece. 

Do such jumbo ships make sense? 

In these times of budget restraint — and 
changing strategic balances and goals - 
many professional experts in and out of the 
Nayy say not. The Defense Department 
agrees. It sees the Navy trying to build up 
enough capacity to project power directly 
against the Soviet Union rather than sticking 
io its most urgent job of protecting sea- lanes 
around the world. 

For this purpose, defense says, medium- 

Keeping Israel 
in the UN 

The resolution by 40 Islamic nations to expel 
Israel from the United Nations Is the 
kind of irresponsible international politicking 
that ought to be resisted by the rest of. the 
world - and certainly will be by the United 
States. 

Several weeks earlier Secretary of State 
Kissinger had warned nonaligned nations that 
his country would "strongly oppose" any 
dnwe to keep Israel from participating in the 
United Nations General Assembly. He reaf- 
firmed this stand last week, as did the Senate 
of resolution. And Congress’s 
withholding of funds from UNESCO - after 
that body took actions against Israel — 
indicates the gravity with which an expulsion 
of Israel would and should be greeted. 

At the same time the outcry over the 
UNESCO affront to Israel, and the current 
steps to pull back from confrontation, suggest 
that the way to make the UN work is not 
through trigger-happy threats of expulsion 
but through the patient efforts toward accom- 
modation which are its signal service 
Israel's position In the UN is. or course, tied 
to its position in the Middle East conflict. The 
fundamental way to reduce pressures on 
Israel in the UN is the achievement of a stable 
peace with the Arab states. 

.,5V 1, meantime, the whole idea of the 
UN Is violated if the pressures take the form of 
exclusion as opposed to the give-and-take in 
whicli Tsrael as well as the other parlies can be 
expected to respond to international opinion. 

Thus the symbolic political actions against 
Israel in UNESCO were shortsighted. The 
cutting off of “cultural aid" to Tsrael repre- 
sented an ironically small percentage of what 
Israel had been contributing to UNESCO The 
exclusion of Israel from UNESCO’s European 
regional group was hardly an effective means 
of persuading Israel to reconsider the archae- 
ological work in Jerusalem that was being 
censured as a threat to monuments of the 
Muslim and Christian religions. 

The new director general of UNESCO 
Amadou Mahtar M’Bow, a Muslim himself,’ 


sized carriers are better and nowhere near as 
costly. It estimates they can be had for about 
$900 million ench. 

Congress ought to heed well these question- 
ings and examine (lie options carefully before 
pouring billions into craft that do not provide 
optimum value. Feisty Vice-Admiral Hyman 
Rlckover has sold President Ford on the big 
ships, but the lawmakers must ask how the 
Navy can build up to 600 ships, as it wants to 
do, if so much is spent on giant carriers. 

More fundamental still is (he question: 
H'hat kind of Navy should the United States 
have in this day and age? 

At the heart of the problem is the challenge 
posed by the astonishing expansion of the 
Soviet Navy. Today the latter has more 
surface ships than the U.S. and is shifting 
from being a strictly defensive force to a 
flexible one that is capable of denying sea- 
lanes to the West and can be used for 
peacetime missions. 

In the face of this challenge, proponents of 
the big-ship approach argue it is essential to 
keep up the Navy’s "projection of power" 
capability. Critics do not underestimate the 
Importance of this function, which has been 
the basic U.S. naval mission in the past. But 
they believe that the sea mission is the criti- 
cal area today and that the need is to match 
the Soviet presence in more places. This can 
be done with smaller ships and, with better 
weapons and smaller planes, these can still do 
the same amount of damage on shore. Big 
carriers, on the other hand, can only be in a 
few places at a time. 

In short, it s a matter of how one uses 
available money. Should the U.S. concentrate 
on b few big ships driven by nuclear power — 
which admittedly provide more air power for 
ess cost? Or is the nation better served by a 
larger number of conventionally powered 
ships that have greater flexibility of use? 

M is to be urged that Congress resist (he 
pressures of lobbies and approach these 
crucial questions with objectivity and the 
highest sense of responsibility. 


‘Madam, we at Moscow Sales are introducing a 
brand-new line of goods...' 
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One dominant fact is emerging from the 
current turmoil in Portugal: The Portuguese 
people, except for a small minority, do not 
want a Communist government. The rally of 
some 70,000 Socialists in Lisbon at the week- 
end and anti-Communist demonstrations in 
the north indicate once again that, although 
uie Communists have been seizing major 
levers of power, they do not have wide popular 
support. 

It is to be hoped that the ruling Armed 
Forces Movement responds to this popular 
sentiment as It seeks to put together another 
government. If it continues to shunt aside the 
political parties and to ignore the secret 
ballots of public opinion, it only invites more 
disorder. And if the breakdown of discipline is 
extreme enough this only opens the way for 
the very iron-fisted authoritarianism from 


Tte voice of the Portuguese people R#ode , s it 
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Indian democracy 

Gradual disregard and mutilation H 
originul Indian Constitution, and lack of 
sped for human rights by a greedy 
elite in India have finally culminated in 
establishment of despotism and destruction! >1 
even a facade of democrncy in Ipdls. 3aj L 
United States has been overly 
in propping up dictators nround tW* WId, l ^ 


, ,:r ; “ uurarcu, me very lion-listed authoritaria 

Urn ‘ “UMnk P taS T 5 ' 1 ™ 'T?' 5 wtlich 1* country wants toescape. 

to be hoped that next year's UNESCO general — - •^^ r ' rev °lutton is tu 
conference pets fully in accord with such 
views, restoring Israel’s part in the European 
regional group. 

Indeed, UNESCO would not have to wait 
until then to show evidence of the "concrete 
steps" referred to In the congressional crite- 
rion for withholding . funds until UNESCO 
takes such steps “to correct its recent 
decisions of a political character.:’ These 
steps might include a decision by UNESCO’s 
executive board to recommend that Israel’s 
position be restored or the actual Inclusion of 
Israel In some regional ventures In advance of 
the general conference next year. 

Meanwhile, there Is encouragement in' the 
trip of UNESCO representatives to Israel for 

“ on * °J_5 e archaeological question and jusias resolved to have a representative s 
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— viuw. miy revolution IS tu- 

multuous. It will take time and perhaps much 
anguish before the struggle for power is 
resolved and things sort themselves out. 

The sad fact is that no group, except the 
Communists, knows what it really wants. The 
military officers who carried but the revolu- 
tioirare idealistic, afraid of the rough and 
tumble of democracy, ajid determined that 
Portugal not be plunged back into the conser- 
vatism of the past. They envisage a grass- 
roots socialist state, in which democracy 
applies more to the economic than the political 
■ structure. But they are vague about how this 
should be accomplished. 

•The Socialists and popular Democrats for 
their part, who together -garnered over 

percent of the. popular vote last spring; 
jUst'as r— 1 ’ 


AFM, fed up with their maneuvering for 
power, wants to bypass them and set up 
grass-roots “people's commissions" linked 
• directly with the military. 

Not surprisingly the Communists see odvau- 
tage in such a system. All elong in feet they 
and most other radical Icllisls alone have 
supported the military rulors, loading to 
rising concern In the West that the regime is 
railing under Communist control, nut this 
does not mean the military officers wont to be 

so closely identified with the Communists - - - - - 

or that Portugal is over the brink. In *W« particular cose, I ho^ aIi0 pr * 3r T “ 1 £ 

It is not too late for the AFM and the Preside »d Ford forgets about visiting 
political parties to end their confrontation and untl1 a Senuino democrncy Is restored there. , 

work out an accommodation. This could • San Jose, Calif. R.Sn>>> 

perhaps be done through the now-strait- * 
jacketed Constituent Assembly, which was 
elected in April to draw up a new constitution 
for a parliamentary democracy. By respond- 
ing to popular opinion, the AFM can demon 

itd ° ea Pot : intend to leave the 
Portuguese people out of the hard-won revolu- 
tion. 

The West, meanwhile, can be most helpful If 
it does not react with panic or condemnation 
viewing events there merely in the context of 
a strategic, contest with the Soviet Union 
Moscow may be quietly exploiting 
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America and probably never 
lias to be a strong hand atiljib ' 
is not discipline in 
be chaos and 




her Constitution a '’"TZ'i 
What you interpret as a deepening crisisj 
democracy is something on a larger scale w* 
has happened before in such states as.Ktf? 

in former days of their democracy. j 

There Is a lot of “pious” editorializing W* 

situation jfftteh. .37 ^ piolim 8 U.S. just now about the terrible Mm. 
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Inside 
the new 
China 

By'Jnstph C. llareih 

Sometime before this year is over the 
Presidonl of the United Slates is expecting to 
pay his first visit to China. The Chinese 
themselves are getting ready for that visit and 
the business attendant to it by slowing way 
down on purchases of American goods — a 
reminder that Washington has not yet ac- 
corded them full diplomatic recognition or 
most-favored-nation trade treatment. Perhaps 
also it is their way of calling attention to the 
fact that Mr. Ford ever since becoming 
President has spent much time and effort on 
being friendly with Soviets — as yet little time 
on his relations with China. 

The above makes it in order to take a look at 
what China is doing these days and whut is 
going on inside that country. 

The latest important foreign policy act by 
Chins has been to open formal diplomatic 
relations with the European Common Market. 
On last Monday (Sept. 15) China's resident 
Ambassador to Belgium, Li Lien-pl, presented 
his credentials as Ambassador nlso to (he 
European Economic Community. 

This formal opening of trade relations with 
Western Europe reflects rather than explains 
an existing feature or China's trade policies. It 
is steadily iucrcwiing its trade with Western 
Eurojiv oik) «•».’« .!.■•)», in while continuing In 
treat the United Slates as a source for 
meeting emergency needs — such aa grain;- It 
has bought American grain heavily when 
suffering from poor harvests, blit relies 
primarily on Australia and Canada. 

Inside China the top nows continues to be 
about labor unrest No outsider is clear about 
what is really happening or what it means, but 
there has been chronic labor restlessness all 
through the summer. The center or the 
trouble seems to be in the industrial city of 
Hangchow (south of Shanghai). Hangchow 
radio, monitored in Hong Kong, first began 
reporting troubles there in mid-July. It was 
officially reported that then 10,000 soldiers 
had been sent into the factories there to 
maintain production. 

Ever since mid-July, Chinese newspapers 
and radio broadcasts have been conducting a 
campaign against “a handful of persons 
afflicted with bourgeois factionalism" who are 
alleged to have "demanded independence 
from the party" and whose activities are 
alleged to hnve been interfering with indus- 
trial production. 

t U would seem surprising that a mere 
"handful” could cause a need for 10,000 troops 
in Hangchow alone, or make necessary a 
propaganda campaign for production which Is 
still under way. Its latest form is a conference 
which opened this last week in northwest 
China. It is said to be the opening of a national 
tempaign for higher agricultural production. 

★Please turn to Page 12 



Helsinki pact breached 



armies 

maneuver 
in secret 


By David Mutch 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

Warsaw Pact forces continue to hold maneuvers in secret in spite of 
recent East-West declarations in Helsinki to the contrary. This is 
confirmed by military and political sources in West Germany. 

NATO, on the other hand, has notified all the Helsinki signatories of 
its maneuvers this fall and even invited observers from Communist 
lands. West Germany, now holding Its largest military exercise since 
1968, informed Warsaw countries ahead of time — and Invited East- 
European and Soviet observers. 

The declarations in Helsinki on this question are called “confidence- 
building measures.” Western diplomats sought these measures to 
counteract the Communist thesis that only political and not military 
detente is necessary. 

Sources here explain that continued secrecy by the Warsaw Pact 
about military maneuvers can have two undesirable effects from the 
Western point of view. 

One is that citizens i 

is no military threat from the 


Easl German Poopin'* Anny Bven £ * lmon 

Communists sidestep disclosure ol maneuvers 


estern point of view. 

One is that citizens in the West could be lulled into thinking that there 
is no military threat from the Communists. Military spending already 
has been cut considerably by Britain au»i Uolhntd, «: trend military 
officials have been concerned about for some l inn*. 

The other undesirable effect, it is rAigge.-vU-d. is that t'ouummisl 
propaganda cun argue.- that the Went is ■*« military asgivsov always 
holding maneuvers Lo prepare for war. 

The declaration on exchange of information about troop movements 
was hard won in Helsinki, Western diplomats say. It succeeded only 
because the Communists were so anxious for a summit conference 
there. 

It specifically calls for all maneuvers involving more than 25,000 
troops lo be reported. Western sources now say it appears the Warsaw 
Pact maneuvers are being held just below that level to gain technical 
exemption from the agreement, which is not legally binding. 

★ Please turn lo Page 12 


Time for Britain to strike out on new path? 

n ., dbn rehearsal for the party’s annual conference Whal seems to be most needed is 


By Takntfiil Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

"We are an eleventh-hour nation," Conser- 
vative leader Margaret Thatcher said in New 
York. Here at home In Britain, urgent talks 
continued to head off at the eleventh hour a 
potentially disastrous steel strike. 

Mrs. Thatcher, on her first visit to the 
United States since becoming Opposition 
leader, has been preaching true-blue Conser- 
vative gospel — opportunity, "the right to be 
unequal," self-help instead of: having the 
government do everything. The impression 
being built up here in Britain as successive 

lm>tn rtf |Ua PnnraHi/ntiuO I OOrlorD 1 
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frontation that sp frequently flares pp between 
being built up nere in uruain as successive management and the unions in a country that 
texts of the Conservative leaders’ speeches needs desperately to modernize not only 
and remarks are released is that they are a equipment but human relations. 


rehearsal for the party’s annua) conference Whal seems to be most needed is not only 
next month. the consciousness that "we are at the eleventh 

Is Mrs. Thatcher, commentators ask, trying hour," os Mrs. Thatcher said, or a return to 
to gel across a sharp, dear differentiation the simple virtues of the past, but a willingness 

between Conservative policies and those of to strike out adventurously on new paths while 
Harold Wilson’s Labour government, even at surrendering much-cherished but cumber- 
the cost of ceding some of the middle ground some practicesand modes of thought, 
on which the most successful postwar-Conser- One of the most modern, efficient ©•sun 
vative governments have appealed to the terminals in the world lay idle for years at the 
electorate’’ P° rl of Liverpool because doekworkers re- 

If this is so, the difficulties facing Mrs. fused lo unload grain through it. Similarly, 
Thatcher and her party are formidable. The 
looming steel strike, which has already shut 
down blast furnaces at Lianwern and Scun- 
thorpe, illustrates ■ the kind of angry con- ' 


fused to unload grain through it. Similarly, 
British Steel's dispute with Blast-furnace 
workers began over a £®> million ($136.5 

• »- . * Please t»m to Page 12 


South Africa: Afrikaans poet detained as a spy 

■w .. . multiracial Christian Institute of South Africa; ^ Afrikaner-dominated South African: goyefrn- 

• All of the arrested people [they are. all merit, and he has been deeply involved with 
whites] are held under a provision — Section 6 the ahltapartiheid movement overseas, / 
of the Terrorist! Act — that rillinys them to be , g u t hia friends are amazed at. the pbsstpil ity 
detained indefinitely without recourse to 1 of thla arti^t' tgrnihg out to be ap active 

lauiuol-.anl'thni’flliTi'JI. ■ ■ ftinu nfliu thaW- nmilH Hard! V 


by Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

- CapeTown 

An Afrikaans poet who 
Africa in disguise after living m ram ior 
years with his Vietnam esc. wife is at the center 
pf an extraordinary security investigation, — „ . 

Jwe that has resulted qo far In at least nine Breytenbft^, w couri , . ahavekh 

arrests' l • V-. - -• best --known; in South : . 
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India’s 
‘emergency’ 
lingers on 


What will Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi do next? Will 
she answer her critics by 
pushing through reforms — 
and so risk her position with 
her party? Or will she 
strengthen the party by 
blocking real change while 
continuing to clamp down 
on her political enemies? 
Richard Burt, just back from 
a visit to India, discusses her 
difemma. 

See Page 1 6 
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Moscow’s minicar chugs west 


By David Mutch 


Bonn 

Manfred Hoffmann patted his new red 
car and said, “They're right about their 
slogan, you know — ‘the right car at the 
right moment for the right price.’ " 

Tills satisfied customer had recently 
bought himself a Soviet-built Lada, the car 
produced at Togliattl in a plant built for the 
Russians by Fiat a few years ago. The car 
was Introduced in West Germany last year. 

Every month now nearly 1,000 West 
Germans are buying Ladas, and the small 
compact also is selling well in Finland and 
Switzerland. Sales in France, Britain, and 
Scandinavia are under way. and plnns are 
even afoot to market Ladas in the United 
States. They will be introduced in America 
next year provided they pass tests SATRA 
the Soviet -American Trading Corporation' 
now is putting them through. 

Western automakers are agog at the 
whole turn of events, Including Lada’s low, 
low price, and Fiat is beginning to suspect 
the Russian plant was a mistake. Umberto 
Agnelli, Fiat chairman, has been quoted 


several times recently as saying Mini (lu> 
Lada is being offered ut cutthroat prices in 
West Germany. It sells for roughly $1,200 
less than the nearest-sized Fiat competitor. 
Lada’s two sedan models were patterned on 
discontinued Fiat models. Togliatti iUso 
builds a small Lada station wagon. 

For every Lada sold in West Germany 
today, 60 Fiats still are sold, but Engelbert 
Wichelhausen, who heads SATKA's West 
German equivalent in Hamburg, boasts 
Lada dealerships “already ore stronger 
than the Japanese auto firms.” For the first 
six months of (he year Laritus outsold 
comparable Datsiui and Toyota models 
here. 

Sales are so good, says Mr. Wichelhuu- 
sen, that twice the number of cars sold this 
year are ordered for next. This year’s 
volume, he predicts, will be 20,000, 1 
percent of the total West German auto 
market. 

There is no doubt the Soviets are trying 
hard to maintain a strong price advantage. 
They need Western currency to buy things 


llk " 11 S Anil Mil], inHi , 

;ui.l 

"iri.'wl* !..,«• C1. MI flexibility in wSto 
j: 1 '" " their own terSj 

I "ghat to plant minks nut ran non 
year at present. * 0,000 ®*i a 

Lada customers in tlio Wn«t 

rion'l raise political questions 

tamers are politically neutral 

So 11 f'T '"-" says 

wholesale buyer at Aachen ’ a 

“People tlnn’t ask to see the Soviet mu,, 
hey .Lsk to see the ear built in the Soviet 
Ltan. says Kurt Sehiemcnz. a (federal 

Four dealers Interviewed agree 
interest is stronger than th“, hS 
expected Part of the reason, they ta 
the recession <md the acconfpZj “ 
search for Ixu gains. m 

Slaying power in auto sales, i(weiw 
di'peuds largely on service mi mE 
iiiniivjitinn. experts say. Dealers 2! , 
viewed say Lada parts supply Is » J 
problem, anil the car is sturdy anduud 
It Is backed by a 20.000 kilometer or me- 
year guarantee. 

SATRA officials are reluctant to discuss 
their dealings with Soviet trading author- 
ities, but evidently the question of ultimate 
responsibility for the guarantee isaprob- 
lcm area. Some dealers say they still have 
questions about price margins, too. 



Morning rush hour on Chelsea Bridge 
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In your car: sitting there is half the fun 

Bv Franrls Rnnnu ..11 - 


By Francis Rcnny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

t,, . , London 

The depression - to use an old-fashioned 
word - which has fallen upon the British 
economy is having its effects upon that 
favorite national time-waster, motoring This 
reporter is well aware that motoring is meant 

? ti . l ? ie *P 0t Wflste U * Setting people to 
tnelr destination more quickly. But the fact is 
before everyone took to motoring they stayed 
at home and did something constructive 
instead of sitting uselessly Inside a ca^ 
watching other people sitting uselessly inside 
cars. 

The soaring cost of petrol — now about 73 
pence an Imperial gallon - has forced people 
to drive less. This in turn has diminished sales 

■( ■: VIEW FROM \ 

l LONDON ) 

and obliged petrol stations to cut prices. 
London Is still a high price area, but irj the 
North of England petrol has been as low as 64 
pence. Small stations are crying they will be 
forced into bankruptcy. But for a small 
country, there are probably too many in 
Britainasitis. 

The search for fuel economy has a good deal 
to do with the success of foreign cars on the 
British market. One colleague who used to 
drive a large American-style Ford that gave 
him about 18 miles to the gallon has switched . 
to a French Renault that returns 37 miles over 
the same run. 

Another sign of the times is the growing 
number of small motorcycles, under zoocc, on' 
the road. These may do 00 miles or more to the 


gallon and slip through urban traffic jams like 
a cat through the legs at o tea party. Tho bikes 
are almost till Japanese, to the distress or the 
dying British motorcycle industry. 

Cuts in government spending will meun a 
slowing down in the completion of Britain’s 
long-range intercity Motorway network. So 
far, less than 1,500 miles have been built and a 
further 2,000 miles will not be finished much 
before the end of the 1980’s. This will leave the 
West of England, East Anglia, the Northeast 
and Wales poorly served - although there are 
inhabitants of Uiose areas who will welcome 
their continued isolation. 

The British construction program does not 
in fact, compare badly with Fi ance. But it is 
very poor in comparison with West Germany 
and Italy. Nonetheless, most motorists of 
international experience would sooner drive 
in competition with the British public. They 
are less anxioiwto assert their manhood tor 
womanhood) than the French, less suicidal 
than the Germans, less volatile than the 
Italians. 

On the other hand, their lane discipline is 
primitive by American standards, and they 

to ‘ he crime of living on each 
others tails. They are also addicted to curious 
headlight flashings which can either mean 
Go ahead, Get out of my way,” “Pull In in 

Xi°ofXr r '' Wc ' rebolhdri ™ 8theam ' e 

One final warning for any newcomer to our 
motorways: avoid the unusually beastly food 

i? irimchized eating-places' ( they 

can hardly bo described as restaurants). 

. official spqed limit on the motorways is 
back to 70 mph after a brief reduction to 60 at 
th . e height of the oil crisis. It is Y debatable 
whether the ten. italic an hour cut saved an 
appreciable amount of petrol, even though It 


was observed with unexpected devotion; but 
there is far less doubt that it saved lives. 
Every introduction or reduction of speed 
limits on British roads has I teen followed by a 
drop in casualties 

Yet there is always a high-speed lobby 
which argues that only u really fast cor can 
avoid hunching and nccelurulc out of trouble. 
The real danger, one suspects, is that too 
many people drive cars not so much llo 8*t 
from A to B as to express personality 
frustrations. 

Most British motorists imagine that their 
opposite numbers In the United Slates hurtle 
from coast to coast at unrestricted velocities. 
They do not realize that America's upper 
speed limit is now 55 mph, nor that - per 
thousand car miles — the American casualty 
rale is remarkably low. Like most societies, 
Britain has tacitly accepted a certain conv 
promise between safety, - 
Motoring could, wtoj' jbi^that’wdtdd 

mean tighter rbsiricHohs and higher costs. In 
a sense, any motorized society has set a, 
certain price upon human life and decided to. 
pay X-million pounds in lives for the privilege 
of getting about in cars. A group of economists 
at the University of Nottingham estimated 
that each motorway fatality was valued at 
about C94,ooo at 1973 prices. The total cost of 
road accidents must now amount, annually, to 
at 'least 700 million pounds. 

Using elaborate formulae to decide what 
was the optimum motorway speed, from 
'society’s point of view, the economists came, 
up with the answer: 67 miles an hour— which, 
ia not far pff the legal limit. But since, from 
current observation, many people cheat .tea 
miles over that limit, there would seem to be a 

f ood case for posting one of 60 miles an hour. , 
Icohomy and humanity might be 'served ,, 
together— if riot virility. . ' v ’ 

• . * • 7 Ji.' 



Supersonic 
Concorde- 
out to sell 
its speed 

By Takaslii Oku 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor ^ ^ ^ 

“We have just passed Venice," the captain s 
voice sounded over the intercom. In a 
minute we shall be climbing to supersonic 

Concorde, the sleek Anglo-French super- 
sonic airliner, was showing her paces again. 

It takes three hours by Concorde to gel from 
London to Beirut - compared with five hours 
by subsonic airliner. Or, to be exact, on this 
particular flight it took two hours 56 minutes, 
of which one hour 12 minutes were at 
supersonic speed, including 51 minutes at 
Mach 2. The return flight, on the afternoon of 
the same day, took four minutes longer. 

After 12 years of unremitting effort in the 
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London to Beirut in three hours 


face of all kinds of technical, economic, 
political, and environmental obstacles, Con- 
corde is at last ready to begin scheduled 
passenger service for British Airways and Air 
France early next year. 

Some of the most important hurdles have 
yet to be cleared — Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration approval and permission to land Ht 
New York’s Kennedy Airport. BA and Air 
France are hopeful about the FA A (which 
controls Washington's Dulles International 
Airport i but not at all certain about New 
York. So their services are lu begin respec- 
tively with High Is to Bahrein (BA) and 11 in tie 
Janeiro (Air France >. 

Objections to Concorde arc legion, and 
range from the scientific to the crackpot. The 
serious objections boil down to three main 
categories: noise, pollution, and depletion of 
ozone. 


Concorde admittedly is not a quiet airplane. 
But its makers aver that It is not noisier than 
first generation jets like the Boeing 707, which 
is still in service and likely to remain so for the 
next 20 years. 

Concorde's makers, therefore, stress that 
any airport that accepts Boeing 707 should 
logically accept Concorde. They also aver that 
Concorde, being much more maneuverable 
than jumbo jets, can turn sharply away from 
inhabited areas mice it reaches the 100-foot 
level on takeoff. 

on {(dilution, Concorde's makers admit that 
the first two prototypes emitted u great deal ot 
smoke. This Inis been corrected, mid the 
Concordes flying today are smoke free. 

As for invisible pollution, aircraft account 
for only 10 percent In the area around 
Kennedy Airport, for Instance. Concorde 


would make less than 2 percent increase in the 
level of invisible pollution in this area, its 
makers say. 

Ozone depletion is an emotion-rouser, some 
natural scientists claiming that Concorde 
flights in the stratosphere would so deplete 
ozone as to cause harmful ultraviolet rays to 
reach the earth, causing skin cancer and other 
ailments. But the weight of scientific evidence 
would seem to be on the side of those who hold 
that nature's sclf-heullng processes will suf- 
fice to keep ozone levels in balance. 

There remains the question of A 

Concorde with spares costs m ound $5(1 mil- 
lion, according to Robert. Gardner, press 
services manager for the British Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Even at today’s quadrupled oil prices, Mr. 


Gardner avers, a Concorde can be highly 
profitable. It will carry 100 first-class passen- 
gers comfortably, with a surcharge over 
normal first-class fares of 10 to 20 percent per 
passenger. It is designed, at this rate struc- 
ture, to break even with 50 passengers; the 
51st passenger represents a profit, and from 
there on, the more passengers, the greater the 
profit. 

The whole concept on which Concorde is 
based, Mr. Gardner suid. is that first-class 
passengers have hitherto received nothing but 
cliumpai’i in anil more U*g room tor the extra 
money they pay. Now Ihi-y will receive tunc — 
the greatest bonus of nil to a busy executive. 
New York-London will take three and a half 
hours; London-Tokyo only seven; New York- 
Tokyo seven and a half. 


Greeks and Turks wag© a propaganda war over U.S. military aid 


Hy Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Wudiingtou 

In hopes of swaying American opinion as tho lime nears for 
a renewed vote in Congress nn resumption of military aid to 
Turkey, Greek and Turkish lobbyists are waging a war of 
propaganda. 

U.S. military aid to Turkey, n key NATO ally In the eastern 
Mediterranean, has been entirely cut off since early this year 
by Congress on the grounds that Turkey illegally used 
American arms in the landing on Cyprus in the summer of 
1974. 

On the Greek side is Ellas Dimitracopoulos, unofficial 
spokesman In Washington for Greek causes, who maintains 
that the administration is unfairly maligning the Greeks in | 
order to put the Turks In a better light and to ease resumption 
of aid. He claims former U.S. military-aid officials in Greece 
were involved in huge illicit sales of U.S. arms to officers of 
the former Greek junta. • : '- 

On the Turkish side are 13 Turkish businessmen who 
maintain that Turkey has been wronged by Congress's 
embargo of U.S. arms. They were in Washington last week 
where they managed interviews with 7 senators and 60 
congressmen as well as President Ford. This week they are in 
New York meeting American industrialists and financiers. 

Mr. Dimitracopoulos, $n anti-junta spokesman during the 
K veri years of junta rule, is particularly upset by the 
disclosure' by. the American Embassy in Athens on Aug. 21 
that about a year earlier arms in an American depot at . 
Soudhas Bay, in western Crete, worth $3 million to $5 million, 
were stolen by the Greek Army. • 

This is being brought up now, he charges, as though the 
information was the fruit of an Investigation this past summer 
t0 offset the effect on Congress of . the basic charge that 
Turkey ignored the American restriction on the use of U.S, 
arms for aggressive purposes.. The purpose, he indicated, is - 
that the Greeks are no better. This is in fact the point made In 
an Inverview here by Feyyaz Berker, chairman of the board of 
Tefken Industry & Trading Company, who acts as leader and 
chief Turkish spokesman for the group. ' 

. But the Greek lobbyist finds in this -U.S disclosure a special 
irony because, he says, il ls part of a larger affplr which he 


disclosed in August, 1H74. and which the Stale and Defense 
Uqjartmonls denied nt the time. 

The larger affair, according to Mr. Dimitracopoulos, was 
that when the Greek junta in late July, 1974, considered going 
to war with Turkey over Cyprus it discovered its arsenals - 
American aid notwithstanding - were more or less bare. It 
was at that time, he says, that some Greek officers, in 
desperation, grabbed the American arms fll Soudhas Bay . . 

But what had happened to the mnln arsenals of Greek 
Arms? Mr. DimiLrncopoulos says this is the red scandal. He 
suggests that the arms were sold, probably to black African 

Mr. Dimitracopoulos also hints that he could tell more to 


American congressional committees in executive session and 
that the Genera! Accounting Office could turn up even more if 
it went to work on the subject. . • 

The Turkish delegation is not equipped to strike out into 
American politics in this fashion. 

Its muin point, which is made in full-page ads in tne 
Washington Post and the New York Times, is that Turkish 
legal experts insist the Turkish Army’s operations In Cyprus 
were not illegal but were based on Turkey’s rights as a 
guarantor of the independence of Cyprus. 

After the coup in Cyprus engineered by the military 
dictatorship in Athens, these Turks allege, "she had to 
prevent the unlawful annexation of Cyprus and to protect the 
Turkish community .“ 


U.S. quick eating places flop in Europe 


ny plillip w. Whitcomb 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor ^ 

Anyone coming to England or France and expecting to eat 
at an American-style chicken drive-in, pancake house or 
hamburger bar had better hurry. They’re starting to fade 

aW For five or six years the U.S. fast-service chain restaurants 
scored quick successes The chains might even have amazed 
joe Lyons who, toward the end of the last ce ^* f 1 ^ t ^ . 
foundation of possibly the world s largest chain of .eating 
places by offering* 50 yards away from Piccadilly Circus, t he 
best cup of tea in London, for only a penny.. ■ , - 

French caterers^ out of 10 of whom own their o^nplac^ 
and run their kitchens themselves, were temporarily bafM 
bv the ! Wimpeys, some McDonald's.restaqrantaLa Salad 
BOwl’ and several other ^xOtiC imrjntgrflnla from the. United 

S Taii looked . very promising for a time; Mc^ald'sojien^ 
h \ ■ i n 4he wall sort of place : halfway up '■ Clwnps 
ElS Japqubs'Borel. ht that time financed Jy W;-R. Grace : 
rf^YofMrntioued hip Wimpeys wdtrtedo^r fotm.sot 

' fatetfbqd t .7 • \ ' '■■■ : 77.;''’ V7 


The old firm of Gouiet-'^rpin instailcdJ’chlc^ 

And Wagon-Lits, with equal unsuccess, tried what 

■Pic el Pac.’ The Vfimpcys are down to ten, six of which are In 
Paris, and the other chains are either closed or hesitant. 

The tidal wave had been heavier in England. But the 80 fast 
food centers of London Eating Houses (crated tenyears ogo 
by an imaginative and able ex : wa!ter.from Cypms)have gqne 
Into at least temporary bankruptcy, together with all their 
Texas pancake and hamburger house*, ^ 

, Empire Catering still operates over a hundred Empire 
Grills; Chicken Inns and Chuck Wagons but with increasing 
• - difficulty, perhaps due solely to hard tlmes - 3 E '“ LI - “ 
similar problems with its Golden Egg and Angus Steak, exotic 
• successors Ip the once dominant, Lyons, ExpresSi ABC, find 
Lockhart tea rooms of Lond<)n and the unsoppsUcated staajt 

. h. . * J nl VfikKIin hrilM 


■ pie Ui tt u wuaai IVI -F* M * ' ~r: 

. But even if the tide of American exotic epicurenplam is 

■ *'. u vviocim in hnhh ■ Rncland and France. 


. , 1920a ana evcni inure uhuuj/ ... . 

. i approiS Arid Though the devotees ol, tiiehambUrger JTJ 
: i -'r&attyely few., both loanee Engjan4 now that itjs; 
r bof merely; the name of a super-express train in Germany i ■ . , 
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Brandt backs 
a friend: 
Portugal’s 

Soares 



Papua New Guinea 

New nation 
not everyone 
wants to join 






H.v I hi v id Mutch 

Stuff (‘tirrusiMtiuienlof By Daniel Southerland 

Tin 1 Cl i i isl inn Science Monitor Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

llong Kong 

U was very imicli like a victory uariS Papua New Guinea, divided by a staggering 
successful elect i« >n. Mario Su!T c 3 array of tribes and languages, has achieved 
secretary of the Socialist |>nrty in p£j full independence with much less stufe thwi 
was on slace with Willv Brandi have many nations that are considered fat 
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Italian Government Travel Office 


Now first-run films compete with more traditional pursuits In Italy 

Italians flock to first-run films 


Via Veneta. Rome 


By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tl . . Rome 

uaiy may be experiencing its worst eco- 
nomic crisis since World War II, but Italians 
are spending more than ever before on seeine 
the latest movies. 

The Italian movie-trade newspaper, Gior- 
' naie dello SpeU aeolo, reports a curious social 
phenomenon. First-run movie houses in the 
big cities increased their takes by over 16 
percent to $150 million in the year ending last 
July. But movie houses in the suburbs showing 
second- and third-run films are closing down 
for Jack of customers. 

A seat in one of the comfortable movie 
houses in downtown Milan now costs just over 
$3 in comparison with 80 cents in the suburbs 
for a second-run film . 

Yet Italians are willing to pay extra to see 
the latest films, forcing many small cinema 
owners to close down for good. 

“You could decorate a suburban cinema 


with gold and jewels and sprinkle French 
perfume inside,” says Renzo Ventavoli, owner 
of a small cinema in Turin in northern Italy, 
“and people would still go elsewhere to see 
first-run movies.” 

One of the reasons for the change in habits is 
evolution in taste as Italians become better off 
and more discriminating, according to sociol- 
ogists. People go to see a particular film, not 
simply "to the movies." But another reason 
according to a leading film distributor, is the 
high cost of money. "Cinema producers need 
a quick return on their capital," says Dinode 
Padis of Medusa Films. 

Once upon a time moviegoers were ready 
to watt for films to come to their local cinema, 
but now television has made us all accustomed 
to seeing the same program at the same 
time, said a Milan cinema owner, Sandro 
Manfredi. 

Italians are the most enthusiastic mov- 
iegoers in the world. Every Italian man 
woman, and child goes to the cinema an 
average of 10 times a year, which is more than 
double the average for the United States 


three times the rate for the French and four “Our people,” he* continued, "will no loogsi 

times as frequently as the West Germans. accept a dictator, whether Communist oracj! 

According to the latest available statistics, other." 
thereareover 4,400 movie houses operating in **r. Soares, a medium-sized man with dnctl 
Italy, more than in any other country in Mack hair and large eyes, turned to the KB; 
Europe or in Japan. on stage and said: “Fur many months Wester 

Who gets the ticket money? The Society of politicians have doubted our chances 4' 
Italian Authors receives a levy of about a democracy. But one man had faith and visits 
quarter the price of each $3 ticket. The rest is us to share bis faith, and that was Wilts 
split 50-50 between the makers of the film and Brandt. I want to thank him for this faith t 
the movie-house operator. But cinema owners my Pe°ple" 

are complaining that the more successful a P ut8 idc, rows of police witfi dnarfUfc. 
film is, the higher their overheads. About one- fields lined the si reels lo protect die evtf ■ 
half of Italian movie houses arc reported to bo against Communist demonstrators ^roUsUr* 1 
only just covering their expenses. bio SPJ) support of Mr. Soares's fight b[ 

Most films shown in Italy are home- Portugal, 
produced. Just under 200 filing were made in Thc temporary Communist success will* 
Italy last year, about a quarter of them in l| ie ruling military group would not have bee 
coproduction with other European film- posable, Mr. Soares said, “without actio 
makers, mainly French. American films lead 8ll PPOJ't from the Soviet Union, East G* 
the foreign-made films shown on Italinn many, and oilier East European countries." | 
screens. They are all dubbed into Italian, and Later Mr. Bnmdt spoke briefly with ft 
between January and August, 1975, 86 Ainer- reporter nboul his friendship with Mr. Soarej 
ican films were passed by the Italian censor 11° had met Mr. Sonrcs in London In 1968. 
for domestic screening. saw to it that ills parly provided a modeii 


secretary of the Socialist Party in PmJ> 
was mi stage with Willy Brandt, his friend J 
sup] mrl er, who is chairman of ij, e cJ 
Democratic Party uf Germany (SPR). • 

The hall in Nied, a workers' sctfoofttfeV 
industrial city, was filled Monday Digftvfth 
SPI) members ami a good number ol Portt 
guoso, Spanish, Greek. Italian, and Turkish 
socialists who turned out to cheer and applad 
every other sentence of Messrs. Brandt aoj 
Soares. 

“The next two months will be a dlBtafi 
period in Portugal," Mr. Soaressaid, "sate? 
eyes will be on us." But he repeated whihi 
had told German Chancellor Helmut Muni 
earlier in the day: "The situation ha lit 
proved so much in Portugal that our patj 
sees democracy as assured." Cheering si 
applause again filled the hall os his words** 
translated into German. 

“Our people,” he continued, "will no loogsi 
accept a dictator, whether Communist oracj! 
other.” ! 

Mr. Soares, a medium-sized man with tinctl 
black hair and large eyes, turned lo the tat’; 
on stage and said : “For many months West®; 
politicians have doubted our chances 
democracy. Hut one man had faith and visit?! 
us to share his faith, and that was W0h 
Brandt. I want to thank him for this faith i 
my people." 

Outside, rows of police witli clear plastic 
shields lined the streets lo protect theevtf 1 


Communists to get front seats for NATO drill 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tn the first major implementation of the 
recent Helsinki declaration, the West German 
Defense Ministry soon will invite Communist 
observers to a large NATO military maneuver 
in this country. 

The maneuver, to take place around the 
middle of October, is a key part of the annua] 
Reforger operation. An acronym for "Rede- 
ployment of Forces to Germany,” Reforger 
has been carried out regularly for seven years 
to demonstrate the ability- to airlift toooo 
American troops from the U.S. mainland to 
Western Europe in the event of an armed 
attack. - 

The decision to Invite Communi st observers 

Venezuelan destroyer 
returns — five years late 

By Reuter 

. Liverpool, England 
A Venezuelan destroyer has sailed for home 
— five years late. 

The destroyer, Almirante Clemente, came 
to a shipyard here in 1968 for a refit scheduled 
to take two years. Labor disputes and repair 
difficulties were blam ed for the delav. 

The Almirante Clemente was one of four 29- 
year-old Italian-built destroyers which came 
here tobe modernized. One, the General Jose 
Trinidad Moran, is still In the shipyard. 


was agreed in Brussels at NATO headquarters 
after allied consultation. A source here says 
the invitation will be specifically for embassy 
personnel in Bonn of the following countries: 
the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Poland, Romania, and Hun- 
gary. In addition, ail of the other participants 
of the 35-nation Helsinki conference — in- 
cluding Yugoslavia - will be invited. 

It Is assumed that the embassies here will 
choose to send their military attaches to the 
field exercise. 

This will be the first time that Communist 
observers have beeii present at a NATO 
maneuver. 

Objections to the invitations came from 
5 > ™ N £ T0 miutar y representatives, but the 
NATO diplomats favoring the invitations won 
put. 

The specifics of how to handle the observers 
— and the press — are now under discussion. 
The U.S. military officials who are respon- 
sible for the exercise find the decision in 
effect just dumped in their laps. 

The One question that will no doubt be hotly 
debated between supporters and opponents of 
the Helsinki agreements is this: Just how 
much military intelligence can the Communist ; 
observers be expected to obtain from watch- 
ing the maneuver. The exercise will take place 
over several days In central Germany and will 
be called "Certain Trek.” . 


Most films shown in Italy are home- ^rlugnl. 
produced. Just under 200 films were made in Thc temporary Communist success will*, 
Italy last year, about a quarter of them in l,lc filing military group would not have be* 
coproduction with other European film- possible, Mr. Soares said, “without actin 
makers, mainly French. American films lead 8ll PPort from the Soviet Union, East G* 
the foreign-made films shown on Italinn many, and oilier East European countries." | 
screens. They are all dubbed into Italian, and Later Mr. Bnmdt spoke briefly with ft 
between January and August, 1975, 86 Ainer- reporter nboul his friendship with Mr. Soarftj 
ican films were passed by the Italian censor H° had met Mr. Sonrcs in London In 1968. 
for domestic screening. saw to it that his party provided a moddi 

amount of money for tho Portuguese Social#} 
i v/v m ■■■ while ho lived in Paris. 

I I U aril “ H ® to quite n mail,” Mr. Brandi said, win 

himself lias known exile from his country U 
German and U.S. military sources are not 1,10 facc of n dictatorship. "His father was) 
unduly concerned about how much roDreaen- consei 'vative liberal, you know, and he* 
tatives of the Warsaw Pact forces will learn. Socialist. Yet ul one lime they werojwd* ® ^ J 

One source quipped : “The public will say "Thn w!™ lhat ’ S Por ! Ug *J^ leaders In 
‘Here come the spies 1 1 but what else is new?" r* Chairmfln of n group of sofl/fli»l 

He implied that great efforts are already made ^Rrandf ’ 

by the other side to observe military facta. I£J£S!L* ?_ eBn . .f&J 9 !*!!! can 
He went on : ' ‘Remember, intelligence is the 
conclusions the other side comes to when 
putting together all facts available at the 
moment. The facts gained from simply ob- 
serving an exercise can change so fast that It 
may not be worth planning dissimulations on 
this occasion.". ... . 


Mr* Brandi lias been asked by Portuguese 

Communists lo receive them so they can 
present their views. Mr. Brandt has refused, 
but he says if he is invited to Portugal aaheaj 
of this group by the Portuguese Socialises, « 
will also visit a Communist representative-,^ 
Germany has pledged $26 million In. aia « 
Portugal when pluraliadc «fW 10cr ^ cy 
developed 


Bonn’s goods on display In Peking 

By a staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor y* ‘ 

Pe ®P le ' 1 Republic of China are forging stronger trade tiS* 
ever held in Chli^ 81 ^ ^ * Ult opened the largest and most expensive trade fair 

smother simi ihnf i'im * ■ , s most important trading partner, the trade fair Is ' 

well. he na ons of Western Europe are coming to play a major role ** . . 

aome 01 »* latest technology |n the German 
' The Dim inMtl 6 ruT’ ^ u 01 10 tdate home with full order books. 

1 the Cm ! th 1 Ch l be “ 5 ave a cloM 1«* at whet West Gefmany can do. All 
“ h£g ’ kn0W ‘ h,t b00n,fag “^ta >. China- If theTcome -are : 

MeludhuT^ Ml *" ' ncrrase e *part* of raw materials to Germany. 
ShlS When " bec ° mes available, To rewurce^Oor Ocrmm.y, this U 

r - : • ' - - : ' ...■ f. 1 -.- 1 .' y. ;■ 
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have many nations inai 

m «thlsSwto Pacific nation has held together 
so far, it is thanks in part to the easygoing, 
MeJanesian-style rule that has been adopted 
by its first prime minister, Michael Somare. 

Over the past two years, the bearded Mr. 
Somare and his coalition government have 
survived difficult debates over citizenship 
rights, demands for provincial governments, 
demonstrations by a noisy but ineffectual 
Papuan separatist movement, and widespread 
misunderstandings of what independence is all 
about. 

Now that Australia has turned over full 
power to this new Commonwealth nation of 
some 2.5 million people, Mr. Somare is left to 
face what may be his most difficult test to 
date. Just three weeks ago, leaders of the 
provincial government on the island of Bou- 
gainville declared independence from Papua 
New Guinea. The secessionists, who have 
renamed Bougainville the "Republic of the 
North Solomons,” contend that the central 
government has not granted them enough 
autonomy and takes too much of the revenue 
from a copper mine located in the center of 
the island. 

The mine, whose largest shareholder is the 
Rio Tlnto-Zinc Corporation of Britain, Is 
Papua New Guinea’s principal source of 
export income, and Prime Minister Somare 
can iU afford to lose the royalties it provides. 
The mining venture has become in recent 
years one of thc most productive and profit- 
able enterprises of its kind. 

So far, Mr. Somare, a onetime schoolteacher 
and the son of a clan chieftain, has chosen to 
act with typical Melanesian tolerance toward 
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Papuan independence — and Prince Charles to help observe it 


AP photo 


the secessionists, apparently hoping to reach 
compromise with them. Central government 
security forces did not interfere with Bougain- 
ville’s “independence” ceremonies Sept. I, 
and Mr. Somare himself displayed a relaxed 
attitude by playing golf on that day in the New 
Guinea highlands. 

Aside from the copper on Bougainville, 
there is another reason for trying to reach an 
agreement with the secessionists. Should they 
succeed in their breakaway move, it might 


encourage tribal unrest and separatist move- 
ments in other parts of Papua New Guinea. 

If the confrontation between thc* central 
government and thc secessionists led to 
violence it would jeopardize future financial 
investments in the new nation. Papua New 
Guinea is rich in hydroelectric potential and 
unexploited coal, oil. and other resources. 
But, as the central government sees it, the 


Indonesia 
casts greedy 
eye on Timor 

By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Indonesia may be bracing for a military 
take-over effort In Portuguese Timor, now 
apparently under the control of the Marxist- 
oriented Fretilin c Front for the Independence 
of East Timor). 

Indonesia, which governs the western por- 
tion of the island of Timor, has a strongly anti- 
communist administration and does not want 
to share a land boundary with an East Timor 
under Fretilin rule. 

Indonesia and neighboring Australia, 400 
miles south of Timor had been urging Portu- 
gal not to engage in negotiations over the 
troubled colony’s future with Fretilin alone, 
but to include the two other political groups 
with a stake in the outcome, the Democratic 
Union of East Timor (UDT) and Apodeti. 

The UDT began the fighting — some 
observers think at the instigation of Indonesia 
— with the aim of gradual independence from 
Portugal. But although at one time the UDT 
appeared to be gaining the upper hand, it now 
seems to have been pushed all the way to the 
border with West Timor. Apodeti has favored 
outright union with Indonesia. 

Portugal, however, already troubled by its 
own internal problems and those in its colony 
of Angola, has now been presented with a fait 
(accompli on Timor. A special envoy from 
Lisbon has been holding talks with Indonesia 
. and said Sept. 13 that he would meet with all 
three parties. 

Following a meeting with the Lisbon envoy 
Sept. 13, Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik told newsmen, ”Wc cannot tolerate the 
situation there which has developed, harming 
[ and endangering us.” 
i Indonesian officials have said they will not 
1 sit back and allow a pro-Comimmist regime to 
t take over in East Timor. Indonesia was ready 
I to deal with any eventuality, they said. 

Ann Millar reports from Canberru : 

! By iLs words and actions Australia may be 
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But, as the central government sees n, me ey ils wuim unu atuuna "whdud 
potential is unlikely to be developed without giving the green light to a military take-over 
sizable foreign investments and considerable of troubled Portuguese Timor by Indonesia — 
technical assistance. even while not wishing to condone such a 

With Papua New Guinea close to its north- move publicly, 
em shores, Australia is anxious to encourage The attitude of the Labor government was 
stability in the new nation. Prime Minister slated by Prime Minister Gough WhiUam, 
Gough WhiUam has made it clear that Austra- who told Parliament: "The Australian Gov- 
Ha will not accord any recognition to the eminent does not regard itself as a party 
secessionist movement on Bougainville. principal in Portuguese Timor . We continue to 

hold that the future is a matter for resolution 
by Portugal and the Timorese people them- 
- selves, with Indonesia occupying an important 

pi ace be cause of its predominan t Interest . 1 ' 
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In anticipation ot Increasing prices we have been buying heavily 
the type of rugs that have graced the finest homes In America. 
Happily for you our prices are consistent with our ability to buy 
them in Persian bazaars, villages, and In nomadic encamp- 
ments. We are their beat customers for these precious ruga. 

You, too. can be our. best customers in owning Gregorian rugs 
whfch you can en|oy in your generation and your children In 
theirs. 

May we suggest yqu visit one of our two shops, whichever is 
most convenient to ydu. lt 

We take your old orientals In trade. . 

In Massachusetts: 

2284 Washington Street, Newton Lower Falls ; 
Massachusetts-02162 - (617) ?44-26&3 „ 


• In Connecticut: ~ 

1253 Wilbur CroW'-HiQh^ 

Berlin. Connecticut 06037 . . (203) 828-6549 , , 


The refinements 
of contemporary living, 
enjoyed by today’s 
guests, reflects the 
tradition of uncompromising 
quality established 
in' 1892. 


^rownfalace 

Denver, Colorado $0202 
.KarlW. Mehlmann, - 
General Manager ... 

(30^) 825-3111 ■_ 

Toll Free (800) 323-7500 ' 

. Denwr'» Piaieritd. Hat*! 
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Road for Soviet dissidents still full of pitfalls 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

It is mixed carrot-and-slick for various 
Soviet dissidents. But the stick is more evident 
than the carrot. 

In the latest incident, dissident historian 
Andrei Amalrik was arrested on Sept. 13, then 
released on Sept. 14 with orders to leave 
Moscow — where his wife lives — within three 
days. Mr. Amalrik, author of "Will the Soviet 
Union Survive Until 1984?" was told he was 
violating passport regulations by moving back 
to his wife’s apartment in Moscow this year 
following his release after five years in a 
Siberian prison. 

In July Mr. Amalrik said Soviet authorities 
had broadly hinted that he should leave (he 
Soviet Union and go to Israel. He declined, as 
he is not Jewish, and his wife is Muslim. 

Also on Sept. 13 the son of the Jew with the 
longest record of denial of exit permission was 
jailed for 15 days. Alexander Slepak was 
charged with resisting a policeman, according 
to his father, Vladimir Slepak, who has been 
vainly trying to emigrate for five years. 

Unofficial artists are having a somewhat 
easier time of It. They are being allowed 
exhioltlons in Leningrad and Moscow, but out- 
of-town artists are banned from the shows and 
r-re arrested if they try to defy the ban. 

A 10-day exhibit of unorthodox art Is ■ 
currently being held in Leningrad. Later this 
month a similar 10-day exhibit will be held in 
Moscow. 

Igor Slnyavin, a Leningrad painter who 
wanted to participate in a Moscow show, is 
■aid by his wife to be under virtual house 
arrest. Eduard Zelenin, a painter from Vladi- 
mir who wanted to participate in an unautho- 
rised Moscow show, was sentenced to 15 days 
in jell on Sept. U. 

These moves follow other Incidents in- 
volving dissidents earlier this year. 

On Aug. 16 the wife of human-rights activist 
Andrei Sakharov was finally allowed to go 
abroad for medical treatment after a year’s 
refusal of permission. Just before she left, the 
Sakharovs’ 22-month-old grandson had to be 
hospitalized with an illness the Sakharovs 
suspected was related to earlier plainclothes- 
men's threats against the child unless Mr. 
Sakharov changed his attitude toward the 
Soviet secret police. 

In August, Vladimir Bukovsky was put on a 
“strict regime 11 for six months in his prison 
for refusing to assemble radio components in 
what he said was inadequate lighting, accord- 
ing to his mother. Mr. Bukovsky, who has been 


Soviets not living up 
to Helsinki pledge 

By Paul Wolil 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
The Russians are not living up to their 
pledge, made at tho European Security 
Conference in Helsinki, to facilitate con- 
tacts between East and West, especially 
between members of the same family. 

Victor Nekrasov, one of Russia's most 
famous writers, has found refuge in Pails 
because he can uo longer be published In 
HIb home country. He Is a war hero and 
*• holder of a'^tsUiL .pvUe'i and hte-wplu . .. 

have been translated: Info more than ko 
\ languages and published hi several mil- 
lion copies. 

He was Issued a Soviet passport valid 
for five years, a gesture Indicating that 
the regime hopes that .he will return. In 
- spite of the vexations to which be has been . 
'exposed. ; 

. Now gravely 1U. Mr. Nekrasov reports 
that his son has been dismissed from' his 
Job in the Soviet ' Union and denied 
permission to visit him in Paris. When the , 
son applied for a passport, the official In 
charge politely shrugged his shoulders 
and said: “It all depends Upon your 
' parents. Are they prepared to return?'’ :! ;, 
It appears to he a case of blackmail; a 
tactic that the Helsinki document cer*; 
talnly had not foreseen. ’ ■.;!■ v . 
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in labor camps, prisons, and mental hospitals 
for a decade, was sentenced after telling 
Western journalists that sane dissidents are 
kept in psychiatric hospitals in the Soviet 
Union. 

In June, friends of mathematician Leonid 
Plyushch appealed to stop forcible drugging 
of Mr. Plyushch, who is being kept in a mental 
hospital. He was arrested in 1972 on charges 
on anti-Soviet agitation after he had been 
active In the Soviet human-rights movement. 

In April, engineer Andrei Tverdokhlebov 


and science fiction author Mikola Rudenko 
were arrested on charges of “maligning the 
Soviet political and social system.' 1 Mr. 
Rudenko was released on bail, but Mr. 
Tverdokhlebov remains in jail. Both were 
leaders of the Moscow chapter of the inter- 
national civil-rights organization, Amnesty 
International. 

In March, writer Anatoli Marchenko was 
exiled to Siberia for four years for residence 
violations. He had served an earlier sentence 
for agitation. 


In February. Reform Baptist Gcorgj Vim 
was sentenced to five years in jail lollowedbj 
five years in exile, lie was convicted d i 
damaging the interests of citizens under to j 
pretext of religious activity 

On the last day of December, Jewish doda 
Mikhail Stern was sentenced lo eight years b 
labor camp ou charges of medical malpradlet 
and swindling, after his two sons had applied 
to emigrate to Israel. The younger maa 
subsequently allowed to leave. 


Soviet press points the finger at China 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Moscow seems resigned to a continued feud 
with Peking in the post-Mao period. 

This Is one conclusion Western diplomats 
draw from the current drumfire of anll- 
Chlnese articles in the Soviet press. 

The drumfire, which started with a 10,000- 
word editorial In the Soviet Communist 
Party's main ideological organ, Kommunist, 
in August, has repeated all the main Soviet 
complaints about China. 

In foreign policy, the Russians accuse the 
Chinese of instigating war between the Soviet 
Union and the West; of inciting the “third 
world" against Moscow; of opposing detente, 
peace, the recent Helsinki conference, and 
Moscow's pet proposal for Asian collective 
security; and of trying to dominate their 
neighbors. 

Domestically, the Russians accuse the Chi- 
nese of governing through the Army; of 
suppressing workers; of suppressing national 
minorities in Tibet, Mongolia, and Central 
Asia; of running a “military -bureaucratic" 
regime; and of aiming to perpetuate Maoism 
after Mao. 

It is this last point that reveals Soviet 
expectations that Sovict-Chinese relations will 
continue to be bad even after China's aging 


leadership gives way to a now generation. This 
Soviet view first appeared last January In 
Soviet analysis of the new Chinese Con- 
stitution. 

Since then it has progressively over- 
shadowed Soviet hopes Hint n new Chinese 
leadership might he more friendly Inward 
Moscow. It was a major theme in the 
Kommunist article. 

Following the Kommunist article a hnmigr 
of antl-Chlncsc articles has uppenml in the 
Soviet press. In one week alone five major 
Moscow newspapers, magazines, and news 
agencies have weighed in on (’hiiui. On Sept, 
ll the Defense Ministry daily, Red Star, 
churgcd China with using the Army to 
suppress workers who were discontent wtlh 
the government abolition or malrrlnl In 
cenlivcsin factories. 

On Sept. 10 the Soviet (tovenunenl news- 
paper Izvestia devoted 3,000 words In decrying 
Chinese expansionism and warning the West 
not to be duped Into Munlch-style appease- 
ment of Chinn. A few days before thul, the? 
magazine International Affairs said China was 
inciting superpower war to achieve Chinese 
domination of the world; Tass, the news 
agency, said Chinese troops wore suppressing 
workers In Hangchow, Chekiang, nnd else- 
where; and the Novosli press agency de- 
scribed Peking’s “Impotent fury" over the 
Helsinki conference. 

In addition, following announcement of 


resumption of Chincse-Jupunese ncgollafa 
of a friendship treaty Inter this month, 4/ 
Soviet media attacked Chinn for trying - • 
engage Japan iti an anti Soviet policy ink* > 
i lays I’ravda. lied Star, and Radio Moscow* 
wnnu’d Tokyo not logo along with this. 

In August prominently (tispluyed arllclesoo 
the until anniversary of the Japanese cnpiluk 
lion in World War II credited the Soviet Unto 
with the postwar Communist victory In 
and faulted the Chinese Communists Iff K* 
being grul eful lo the Russians. 

By now these various unti-Chincsc th®^ 
are standard But the ivimprclicnniwncBi* i 
intensity of the blitz of the pust llirco wecM 
new. ill least for tills year. So In the 
Soviet I'liiideninnthui of other CdjnnWJ® 1 
parlies remaining neutral In tlio 
Chinese feud. 

So far foreign diplomats do n0 * 
understand the reasons for tho liming l 
new blitz. ^ 

One possible explanation is 
related to the conference of E#d 
Kuro|>enu Communist parties (W ® e ^ 
Union has been trying lo convts* 

Him 1 . ... mg 

Then again, the Met . S.ft other 
simply reflect tho summer rhineS . 

news: u similar sharp ® 
articles developed In Auffttt both ^ 


» Ghina tries tb put teeth imtr Asmt)loc 
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By Dev Murarka 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow - 

Moscow is concerned about what If sees as 
Chinese encouragement for turning the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Aslan Nations (ASEAN) 
into a military grouping. ■ 

Hitherto ASEAN , which includes Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the! Philippines, Singapore, and 
Thailand; has . had; no defense or Security 
. v aspects . And tho Soviets have' commended it 
- as a regional economic and political organtzS- - 

. .tlpn.;.!: '• : / 

JBljt tbe Russians' see the Chinese Interest in ; 

! . aVmpvo .to counter their 4 , own s- 

• U* Vietnam; which IS growing at •! 

; China’s e^Kpsej, ' j; : • \ ;■ :!■ • ; y ’ . ;■ . 

•••!,' ' i* •: : • ■■■•.'. ' !-, . • *- v - "■ ' 


A commentary Sunday in the Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda Indicated how the 
attitude toward ASEAN has changed Com- 
meritator Yuri Anninsky warned against turn- 


. A ftn A • UU II- 

ing ASEAN into some sort of military associ- 
ation. He declared that “the history of the Asia 
of the last decades shows that the existence of 
anti-Communlst military blocs was a per- 
manent source of threat or conflicts between 
Aslan countries and of interference In their 
affairs. 

- Behind this new Soviet concern is the 
feeling that China is encouraging a military 
turnJor ASEAN to put pressure on Hand!. The 
Russians see this as a move by the Chinan In 
!^gthen their ..own 


g, says ws^vv 

Moscow, of course, would 
Vietnam in a position 
presence In the reglon. For MoscW ^ ^ 
that Hanoi is rather frighten^ oiV , ^ 
what It sees as tho converg^ i 

American policies In tho area, 

moving closer to the Soviet ^ ^ . 

. ' A new, military 
which would have to have the 
Washington, would ; 

for Hanoi and Could beMmo n 

. friction between Vietnam and W ^.j, • 

munlst countries of thp 
Such , a pdsrlzailorl 
, difficult for 
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Service und Reinigung fur alle Pelze 
Gilnstige Preise 

3011 Bern Kramgasse 19 



ST Konditorei Backerei 

Reinhetrd 

Marktgasse 54 Brunnadernstr. 21 
Tel. 031. 44 44 77 (Bakery) 


The Certina range contains a wide choice 
of fascinating ladles' watches In gleaming 
qold and sparkling diamonds — real master- 
pieces of the goldsmith's and watchmaker’s 
art. Case, bracelet, precious stones and 
movement all blend in perfect harmony. 
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Producers and users: the new politics of grain 


Ford proposes bartering 
U.S. grain for Soviet oil 


Anti-barter Soviets prefer 
long-term grain agreement 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

U.S. grain for Soviet oil: whatever the 
problems may be in such a transaction — and 
they are considerable — President Ford 
* apparently sees political as well as economic 
benefits In pursuing it. 

Conservatives and liberals, Republicans and 
Democrats, would “go" for a transaction of 
this kind. And the President also could use a 
deal to try to silence those critics of the right 
wing — particularly those who favor Ronald 
Reagan — that his efforts toward detente are 
tangibly paying off. 

When Mr. Ford told onlookers in New 
Hampshire that he "would not rule out the 
possibility" that a meaningful transaction of 
this kind “possibly might materialize," the 
words evoked a happy stir in his audience. 

A few days earlier Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger had said that when and if 
negotiations With the Soviets began on a long- 
term trade agreement involving U.S. grain, 
“that [a trade-off of oil from the Soviets] 
might be considered." 

A few weeks earlier a key figure in the 
administration, who asked not to be Identified 
by name, told reporters that the U.S. had 
already talked to Soviet party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev about thisoll-for-grain possibility. 

And the first time this possibility was 
broached was when Mr. Ford said several 
weeks ago — in response to a question from 
this newspaper - that he had talked to Mr 
Kissinger about this and that “the Russians do 
have a sizeable crude-oil capacity." 

What then are the prospects for such a trade 
— one that could give a decided lift to the 
President’s coming campaign? 

■ One expert on U. S. -Soviet trade here says 
that while the Soviets currently , need all of 
their oil output for themselves and their 
satellites, the Soviets still might agree to send 
^substantial amount of petroleum products to 

"It all depends on how badly the Soviets 
need grain," he said. 

"If their needs are great enough," he said, 
"they might find it to their advantage to cut 
back on some of the oil going to their satellites 
and send it to us." 

• The above-mentioned high U.S. official, 
while calling the Soviet oll-for-wheat potential 


“marginal" in terms of U.S. needs, went on to 
say: "In any event it would amount to less 
than 10 percent of our domestic needs." 

But oil imports even far “less than 10 
percent of our domestic needs" could be a 
significant amount of oil, observerssay. 

• Some U.S. experts on Soviet oil, however, 
not only doubt Soviet export capacity but also 
question whether the lower grade oil used by 
the Soviets could be readily absorbed into the 
U.S. economy. 

“They do have a lot of natural gas," one 
expert points out. “And this gas could be 
easily brought over by our ships in large 
quantities. " However, this observer also won- 
dered whether such gas could be absorbed 
readily by the U.S. 

The high U.S. official says that “of course, a 
straight barter deal is technically impossible 
for us. Given our economy, you can't make a 
deal like that. It is against our economic 
principles." Then he added: “You could make 
indirect arrangements, however, to accom- 
plish the same purpose." 




By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscuw 

An oil-for-gruiu barter deal iHtlween the 
United Slates and the Soviet Union? No -- or 
at least most unlikely. 

A long-term agreement on Soviet grain 
purchases from the U.S.? Yes - if Washington 
puts a real squeeze on Moscow. 

This is the out look from the intensive 
negotiations under way here m M«.scmv 
between Soviet officials and an American 
delegation led by U.S. Uiiilersecrclarv of Stale 
for Economic Affairs Charles W. Robinson 

Apart from the glamour of oil in the United 
States, substantial Soviet sales of oil would 
seem an unlikely quid pro quo for grain 
purchases. The Soviet Union now is the 
world s largest oil producer. Western econo- 
mists are increasingly predicting a tight 
situation in Soviet oil in coming years, 
however, given the country’s own demands 
and the fuel demands of its East European 
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Evening work on America's wheatflelds 


AP photo 


U.S. farmers organize 

Bv a staff cnrresnondpnt of mow to prevent seesawing prices 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

_ , . Chicago 

Even before President Ford's ban on grain 
export to the Soviet Union Is lifted next 
month, a grass-roots campaign to bring grain 
profits bock to the farm Is building up steam 

among U.S. farmers. 

1 1 1b a cooperative marketing venture called 
PROMARK, meaning producer marketing. 
Its purpose is to give farmers more control 
over what they grow, how they sell It, and how 
much profit they reap. 

Initially, this co-op will market only wheal. 
Participants will be member cooperatives and 
fanners in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Iowa, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 

While “there is no absolute assurance of 
success," concedes George Voth, executive 
•. vice-president of Far-Mar-Co., the Kansas- 
based firm that conceived the plan, some 
10,000 farmers are committed to the plan . 

Meanwhile, even before this fall’s bumper 
food crop is harvested, U.S. farmers already 
have started sowing the 1976 winter wheat 
crop. 

“With winter setting in," said Kenneth 
Suimer, a South Dakota fanner, “I don’t have 
the luxury of waiting." 

And last week the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that U.S. farmers will 
harvest a high-quality record crop this fall, 
oven though it may be slightly smaller than 
originally predicted . 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Construction of grain elevators in the Soviet 
Union may affect the price of bread in 
American supermarkets over the next few 
years. 

This is so, say government specialists here, 
because the present Irregular Soviet pur- 
chases of U.S. grain - jo. 2 million tons 
already this year — can cause domestic 
Portages which drive up the price of flour, 
baked goods, and meats in supermarkets 
during years those purchases are made. 

What the Ford administration hopes to 
obtain from the Soviet Union in the next six 
weeks ib an agreement that the Soviets will 
make regular, even purchases of American 
wheat, corn, and other grains every year — as 
Japan and some other nations now do . Such an 
agreement would help American farmers plan 
from year to year on the approximate export 
demand, thus enabling them to know how 
much grain to plant to prevent shortages. 

But American specialists here say that a key 
to Moscow’s ability to make such a long-term 
agreement is the Soviet capacity to store 
grain. In order to make long-range plans, they 
say, Imported grain that is not needed In a 
year of bountiful Soviet harvest, such as jest 
. year's, must be stored in grain elevators and 
other storage facilities within the Soviet Union 


® the grain will be available in years of poor 
harvest — such as this year. 

Now the Soviet Union can store only about 
30 million Ions of grain, not counting what can 
be stored on the farms where it is grown. The 
30 million tons, says a U.S. Agriculture 
Department specialist. Is “relatively small" 
considering the size of the Soviet needs and 
the annual Soviet harvest ( 222 million tons last 
year). 

Thus Moscow plans an ambitious storage 
construction program - enough to store an 
additional 40 million tons of grain by 1980. If 
this 1 schedulers 1 adhered to; ‘government 
specialists herd-say, it would enable the Soviet 
Union by 1980 to smooth out its purchases of 
U.S. grain, buying similar amounts every year 
irrespective of the size of the Soviet harvest 

When the harvest is poor the Imported grain 
would be consumed along with grain stored in 
the storage facilities In • previous years And 
when the harvest is good, there wouid be 
sufficient storage facilities to store the im- 
ported [grain until another year when It would 
„ be needed. 

That way the Soviets would havfe sufficient 
grain ; American farmers Would have advance 
knowledge of harvest needs; and the Amer> 

food ST" W ° Uld be Spared Actuations in 

• But no one here knows’ whether the Ford 
administration :can reach such an agreement 

• nn p h L^° Vi < e K^ nion lh ^ ^eete, fla AFL- 
, CIO PresJdent George M^y wantshim todo, 


allies as well ns the exorbitant co* * 
developing m-w Siberian fields. m i 
1 In 1 nUriiciivcnn.ss of Soviet oil to Wnei,- 
Urn is battling unless Moscow would 2? 
"■’I* 1 1 UrRiini/iiiici, or IH-lrolZ S? 

;n.m.ri r , prices an ....likely 
political and business ri'usni.K 
Tli,. hie ■|u. , sti„ii ..n tin- long-ta-m 
purcha-n- rnnnnitin.-nls tint Mr. Mtffl 
SW * 1 I "B f ™' »>'■ S-vkl Union )s JW 
imu-h pn-ssiirc Wnshingi™, is JZ.™ 
Mnsruw In ngn-i*. Snnu- •winfJEJ"' 
was mi,,li,-i| i„ tt„, 

Holinisoii visit popped up last wtol.w? • 
lls high level reception by Sovereign Y 
Irinlt- Minister Nik., Ini s. I-nlnlidmtath 
Moscow. 

1’lie continued American suspension « 
further grain sales to tin- Soviet Union pending 
more crop reports also suggests a squeeze. 

The American approach to the negotiations 
seems to be that Soviet grain purchases have 
roused such political opposition in the United 
States that Moscow will find it in its mn 
interest to help defuse the issue and thus 
smoot he the way for purchases In future ! 
years. The means of doing this, ihe Americans [ 
appear to be saying, is long -tern, agreement! ! 

So far (his year the Soviet Union ha ■ 
purchased about 10 million tons of U.S. grain 
and some 5 million tons of Canadian and other 
grain. American economists estimate that 
Moscow wants to buy up to another 10 milifon 
tons this year. 

Moscow’s need for such huge imports this 
year and in 1972 results from the Soviet 
Union’s poor northern climate, erratic grow- 
ing conditions, the current drive to expand 
meat consumption, and poor incentives to 
farmers. 

The Soviet Union has a peculiarly bad 
combination of arable luud, cold, and precipi- 
tniinii. Only one-quarter of its territory is ' 
suitable for cropping, as against half of US. 
territory. All U.S. rnrmlmui is south of the 49th , 
parallel, whereas only one-third of Soviet : 
farmland is. Moreover, the Soviet Union j 
experiences droughts about once every three 
years — ns in this year. 

The Soviet Uninn is irying to increase ihe 
meal diet of ils citizens, who now enl only one- 
third ns much meat ns Americans. This means • 
a major cnni|»iign to expand livestock herds, : 
ami a major expansion of fodder needs. 

In addition, the Soviet Union’s socialized 
agriculture has provided few individual In- 
centives to increase crop ylolds, and its 
peasant farmers do not learn efficient use of 
machinery easily. 

The result is that onc-lliird of the Soviet 
work forco is tied to agriculture, whereas c/dy 
one-twenty -fifth of the American work force is . . 
in agriculture. Soviet winter-wheat y feIds 1 
average close to American winter wheat 
yields, but the Soviet Union’s much vaster 
spring wheatlnnds give only 63 percent of the 
American yield. Corn, which is the largest 
single American grain crop, brings yields of 
only 53 percent of the American figure to the 
Russians, and the total Soviet grain yield p* 
acre Is only 42 percent of the American. 

Harvest fo mca& 'iTfi*, 

Assistant Agriculture Secretary Richard E. 
Bell says that predictions indicate a large- 
enough U.S. grain crop to permit further sales - 
to the Soviet Union without driving- dp 
domestic retail food prices. “But it's stiB a 
question of when and how much,” he sayfl- . 

Mr. Bell also said prospects are good for a 
long-term agreement with the Soviets on U.S. 
grain purchases, “I think they Will see it 
their best interests in view of their variable 
production and need for a reliable supply," fl e 
said. ■ 

But a respected private crop analyst herC; 

R. Conrad Leslie, warned; j. 

“Russia has so far purchased aboiitcl^o 
million tons in; .world markets; .-the ■ 
statistics suggestthat Russia’s attitude tpwaffl < 

Uirtt-lrl - /nuln ; 'i: ....It '■ ~ 


Peasants: China’s strength and burden 


Miss Soifcowskl has recently completed a 24-day tour of 
China with a delegation of American newspaper editors. 

Rv Charlotte Saikowski 

Chief editorial writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

Chengchow, China 

Sitting at a wooden table in her modest clay-brick house, Li ^ 
Mei-ling, a handsome woman of middle age described her life Hp 
before the Maoist Communists came to power in China. W < 

“Ours was a poor village before," she told American l 
iournallsts. "Many people were forced to leave and go 
uLaolng and thousands died. We were always half hungry . We 
were illiterate. Now I attend evening school and read and 
write a bit. We have electric light and there’s even a 
telephone in the team center. We eat steamed bread every 
day Before we could not dream of such things." 

Mrs Li had related her story before to foreign visitors. But [ 
at the Chi Li People’s Commune in Honan Province, 
admittedly a model commune, one could not fail to be 
impressed with the enormous progress made by the People's 
Republic of China in feeding its people. Nor with the fact that 
agriculture will remain the country’s dominant priority for 
years to come. 

The Chinese do not talk much about the growth of 
population. They still put the present population at 800 
million, although Western estimates say it has topped the 900 
million mark. With the number of people growing at about 2 
percent a year and farm output expanding at 4 percent 
annually , China stands on a thin edge of food sufficiency . 

To keep expanding production, it is going In for multiple 
cropping, extensive use of organic fertilizers, and, above all, 
irrigation. More than one-third of all arable land in China is 
Irrigated las contrasted with only 10 percent in the United 
States) and the laborious manual effort required to build 
irrigation systems is no less than awesome. 

Hulhsten County, a semi-arid, mountainous region north of 
the Yellow River, today boasts a network of canals, 
aqueducts, and catchment basins. Stone terraces hare beon 
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Peasants and agriculture - China’s chief resource and Ita No. 1 priority 


By Charlotte SalkowBkl 


built along the mountainsides and the land reclaimed with soil 
brought in from other areas. Even dry river beds are being 

cultivated. „ . „ ... . . 

The chief resources China has to accomplish all this is, ot 
course, people. At a site high in the craggy hills the air 
resounds with the clink of hammers chipping at rock as 
thousands of sun-tanned, sinewy workers complete construc- 
tion of a 295-fool-hlgh dam. Such vast projects using waves of 
human labor were built in old Chinn, too, but this makes them 
no less dramatic today. 

To hare enough food, however, China mdst above ail keep 
its population under control. This it Is doing with an 
aggressive program of birth control and family planning. The 
younger peasants have only two children and tell you they 
want no more. 

There is no doubt that material incentives, which ideologi- 
cal purists would like to do away with, contribute to the 
I impressive farm record and encourage small families. Under 
a work-point system, commune members are paid In cash 
and kind according to how much they produce. The more 
mouths to feed, the leBS well off they are. 

The commune system appears to have done away with 
misery in the countryside. Life is still humble for mos of 
China’s 700 million or so peasants, who live in primitive 
houses and eat largely a rice gruel or corn porridge But 
families own their homes. The ones we saw had a bicycle, a 
loudspeaker plugged into the village radio and, sometimes, a 

sewing machine. Health care and education are free. 

In addition, the peasants have private plots on which they 
grow vegetables that can be sold on the state market. They 
also raise a few pigs and chickens. One family of five I visited, 
with two working members, earned 800 yuan (about $450) last 
year and had savings in the bank. One presumes these are not 

FoMdeotogical reasons the state does not like the private 
plots. At Chi Lt Ying Commune they have been Integrated and 
kre being cultivated collectively. The proceeds then are 
distributed to the Individual owners. “This Is more efficient 
because one can usq a tractor ; to plo\y*’ , fl commune official 


Officially the picture conveyed to the visiting foreigner is 
that peasants are working enthusiastically In commune fields 
to raise production and are sodatistically minded. Certainly 
the landscape gleams with shimmering paddles, fields i of 
ripening wheat, and neat rows of cotton. Every square inch of „ 

^But 6 there^e 6 signs that private-property instincts still 
linger. The central press discloses that staty plans are not 
: always met j peasants spend too much time at "fr^e farming) . 
Often ignoring state regulations, and sometimes - Illegally . 

.^omclds^ 

influences’,’ so it 1? hot. surprising to. see peasants Vending, 
their vegetables In town stoeets ~ or laying .o^t the grain on 

’ ! :. r twldng to the future, 1 Chinese planners are. laced with sitoh J- 
problems as ’increasing, fertilizer application ( W ■ 

Diants are- updfer ■ construction) f .$nd mecnamzib^ -juore t , 

■ ooerSlS lX^lnfe &y .entire three-w^ek-vlsi.t, Ispptted only : 

areas <tfaim farming is as mu^^dnMopxJh^ 
s • - AmericSfarb^ng expertowho^ 


the country faces long-term problems if It does not give more 
attention to basic scientific research, now in shambles, 
apparently. The current stress is on applied and localized 

farm research. . , . .. 

As more machinery is put on the land, moreover, the 
problem of excess labor will have to be dealt with. The 
leadership clearly wants to keep the population from spilling 
into the cities (sensibly so. one thinks i and it is Conning so- 
called agro-industrial centers where peasants not needed in 
the fields can be put to work making tools, cement, small 
machinery, and ball bearings. 

Gradually light industry is encroaching on the rural 
landscape, and, according to Maoist ideology, one day the 
differences between town and country, peasant and worker, 

will disappear. , a 

That remains to be seen . The only sure fact at the momen t is 
that the peasant is the driving force of China — both its 
strength and its burden. And the leadership, having carried 
out a peasant revolution, is determined that the workers and 
the intellectuals shall not forget the rural roots of the 
revolution. The West's way is to let the upper strata take off, 
pulling up the segments left behind. China’s way is to lift the 
bottom — and hold down the top until there Is equity. 

So far the system has worked. The peasant has a new dignity 
and a stake in his own and the commune's labor. To get him to 
produce more and more will be one of the challenges ahead. 

Trade: China elbows out India 

By Mohan Ram 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

India and China, their relations frozen for the last IB years, 
are competing for export market in developed as well » 
developing countries - but it Is the Chinese thrust that is 

^Chinahaa mostly overcome the limitations to International 
i - trade. With .Western technology flowing In at flu tocreafling 

rflteand with abund^t labor at Itodi^^/ptina^nwlll^ . 
able to comitote with Indte In the quality of Ite maniifadturers. 

And it Is in manufactured and nontredltional items that tne 

Indla-China-competittvenessiB greatest. 

China’s trade with developing countries Is linked with 
economic aid and joint ventures, such as the Tanzatoa-Zmnbla 
railroad on which' 'Africans and Chinese are working side by 

, i Sl This is where India may find itself at a disadvantage. It has 
available the' same intermediate technology so much to 
demand by developing countries that China has. But . 
Bangladesh , tor example, wlilc h has just begun to trade with 
China might’ well find China's technology : more, attractive 
than India’s because it inevitably will bp lifted witn traw; 

China has contracted to buy substantial quantities ©! juw 
from Bangladesh; although the jute Industry there has be^to - 
'■ a Bhiirtiblea in recenjt: years; Still* Jiite accounts for 80 percttit 
o£ Bangladesh's foreign Exchange eSrpbigs.^ ^Chlna cM absorb 
the ■ Jute in ^xc hange' fjpf rice arid consumer.gqodfl. (Id a., 
normal yekr Bangladesh hflS a needefleit of- si million tofty ) ' . ■ 

•'>: • A* Ghin* ^ountrl^ the coa. of aid, - 
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‘Discipline’: 
the price 
of India’s 
progress 

By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Wifi ' 'discipline' 1 be India's economic salva- 
tion 7 

Indian Finance Minister C. Subramanlam 
contends it will. Already, he told a group of 
reporters during a visit here, it has had “a 
miraculous effect." 

Economic necessity is a major excuse of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for imposing 
“emergency rule" in India almost three 
months ago. Mr. Subramanlam prefers not to 
speak of new authoritarian measures but of “a 
new atmosphere of commitment, confidence. 
an*j discipline.” 

One of the oldest political-science debates* 
around is whether less freedom in a nation 
brings greater economic prosperity. Some 
observers excused Mussolini for imposing 
fascism on Italy by noting that he made the 
trains runon time. Hitler justified his dictator- 
ship by arguing that he brought Germany out 
of the Great Depression. 

Now Mr. Subramanlam is apologizing for 
Inaia’B reduced freedom by pointing to his 
nation's recent economic pr ogres. 

Consumer prices, he said, are now 3 9 
percent below those of a year ago. Last 
wmmer prices were going up at a 29.4 percent 
rate. 

He maintains that the new "discipline" has 
prompted merchants hoarding food to unload 
their excessive supplies. Some who have not 
done so have been popped in Jail. 

Further, the finance minister continued, 
industrial relations have enormously im- 
proved. There are no strikes, lockouts, or go- 
slow actions. 

Government workers are on time to work 
and do not quit early. Students in the schools 
and universities are studying normally - not 
occupied with political disturbances. 

One result of the "discipline” Is that 
industrial production has shot up 14 to. 16 
percent in the last two months. Mr. Subrama- 
niam does not expect this growth rate to 
continue for the remainder of the year. 
Nevertheless, he expects more than a 6 
percent Increase in industrial production this 
year as compared with a 2 percent improve- 
ment lost year. 

The finance minister notes realistically that 
not all of India's economic gains this year can 
be attributed to the new “discipline." India 
lias had its best monsoon in 10 or 12 years. That 
means grain production this year could reach 
110-114 million tons, up from 104 million tons 
last year. India's annual food needs, Mr. 1 
Subramaniam reckons, amount to 108-109 1 
million tons. I 

The monsoon has also ended a shortage of 
water for the nation's vital hydroelectric 1 
plants. With work-force discipline, coal pro- v 
duction is also up. The combined result of f 
discipline and more electrical power is that 
Industry now Is operating at 80 percent of ‘ 
capacity as against 50 percent a year ago. ' ( 

Another major charge of India's opposition 
leaders was that the Congress Party was 
seriously corrupt. 

Mr . Subramaniam does not deny that there 
is some corruption, but he maintains that it is 
exaggerated. And he notes that the govern- 
ment Is trying to "put It down" with reme 
6,000 court trials of corruption cases being 
held in the last two years. , 

India’s "discipline" has not reached the 
level of many dictatorships. Mrs. Gandhi is i 
still operating within the letter if not the spirit . 
of India's flexible Constitution. j 

Nevertheless, It remains puzzling why Mrs. , 
Gandhi with her huge majority In Parliament l 
did not implement many of the measures in < 
the new 2Q-part program earlier. ' j 
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Macao: it’s Portugal’s, 
but China calls the tune 

Tiny enclave remains stable, but gambling 
flourishes, and rich-poor gap is ‘shocking’ 

Rif HohIaI Qnt( 1 1. 1 
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CHINA 


By Daniel Southerland 
j Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Macao 

Despite the turmoil that has shaken Portu- 
gal, it is business as usual in this tiny 
Portuguese enclave on the southern coast of 
China. 

There seems to be only one power capable of 
dramatically changing the situation. Back in 
1906 the Chinese demonstrated through a 
series of riots and other disturbances that 
while Macao may be technically a Portuguese 
territory (the Portuguese call it a Chinese 
territory under Portuguese administration; , it 
is the Chinese who are in control here. 

But China apparently does not want to alter 
the status quo. A dramatic change in Macao 
which happens to be the oldest European 
settlement in this part of the world, might be 
bad for business in Hong Kong. 40 miles east. 
It is through its trade with bustling Hong Kong 
that China earns at least one-third of its 
valuable foreign exchange. A Chinese take- 
over of Macao almost certainly would under- 
cut confidence, and investments, in Hong 
Kong. 

The Chinese may have other reasons for 
leaving Macau ns it is. Macao provides China 
with foreign exchange, allhough not on as 
grand a scale as Hang Kong. And Macao with 
its easygoing Portuguese admihistrdtJoh pro- ’ 


vides an excellent jumping-off point for 
Chinese agents moving to and from Southeast 

Asia. 

China's liaison man in Macao is Ho Yin a 
onetime errand boy who has made millions'™ 
a banker, director of numerous enterprises 
and owner of much valuable real estate. The 
fact that Ho Yin now Is investing in a new 
container-ship wharf on the island of Taina 
just south of the Macao peninsula, is inter- 
preted by some observers ns a vote of 
confidence by China in Macao's future 

Here colonialists, capitalists, and Commu- 
nists find it best to live in peace with one 
another, for the moment at least. But a 
genuine Portuguese revolutionary might well 
ne shocked by whnl can be scon here The 
wealthy Chinese on the Macao peninsula are 
wry wealthy indeed, while aor^TcX 
are so poor thaL they cannot scrape together 
for their children the pittance required us a 

schools" 6 ° f Macao ‘ s Roman GlMIc mission 

The Chinese have a great sense of dignity 
and they would pay if they could," said one of 
the Canadian Roman Catholic sisters who 
directs a school in one of Macao’s poorest 
areas. 

1 bore are a lm of small-scale, exporl-type 
factories here," she said. ‘And when there 
are nn orders, the people sometimes go 
.without work for three or more weeks at a 
"time.” 1 -■ " ? 
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China begins National Games 


By Boss II. Mimro 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
1975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

With one of the most colorful and spectacu- 
lar propaganda displays it has ever staged, 
China has launched its National Games. 

The zenith of athletic competition for all 
China, the National Games have not been held 
since 1965, the eve of the tumultuous Cultural 
Revolution. With 7 ,ooq competitors from a 
nation of 800 to 900 million, the games rank 
behind only the Olympics and the Asian 
Games for scope, Peking Is now the site of 
track and field, team ball,, and gymnastic 


events, while the city of Wuhan hosts swim- 
ming and diving events. 

At the opening spectacle in Peking’s Work- 
ers Stadium, some 23,000 costumed voung 
people performed calisthenics on the field. On 
the east side of the stadium, more youths 
provided a backdrop of 8,800 flash cards 
N port raying one multicolored political tableau 
after another. - 

The spectacle began with a parade led by 
young men. all in white, and young women all 
n blue, who moved in a modified goosestep 
like automatons. They were followed bv 
contingents of athletes from China’s various : 
provinces, municipal districts, autonomous 
regions, and the People’s Liberation Army 


Uy ii -ilalf ciirlagrap 

UirnMing, one «f Macao's biggest 
cliiKtrics. continues to (itli'ncl big mom 
particularly from the Hong Kong Chinese u 
lam I he territory's casinos on the weekeni 
Bui an absurdly small percenl.ige of the In 
goes in the Macao Government and to pub 
welfare. 

'i he consuiuplion of narcotics, wliic/i seen 
to go hand in hand with the gambling awlwH 
prostitution, has became more of a problc 
lately. The gangs, that Bontrpl thC traffic 
heroin have became successful at pushing l 
deadly drug In some of the territory's schoo 

But Macao at least has the virtue, in the ej 
of some of Us inhabitants, of being a quiel 
mid more stable place than Portugal itself 
any of the other territories now or un 
riTenlly under Portuguese administrate 
Macao may lie one of the most dense 
po[inloiod places in the world (some 300,0 
people are jammed into an area of only 2 
square miles). Everyone admits that Utter 
ploymenl is a problem, and the gap betwer 
die wealthy minority and poor major!] 
strikes the visitor as outrageous. But feWi 
Macao's inhabitants appear to want to lfa £ 
the familiar evils of the present for-, tl 
uncertainties of a radically altered future. • 
What is most difficult to explain is whi 
Portugal gets out of all this. The profits beta 
reaped in Macao go mostly to Chinese bus 
nessmen. not to Portugal. But Portugal's mdi 
consideration. It appears, istoavoidoffendin 
China. ' . ■ . 

Earlier this year there were report? thf 
Portugal had tried to give Macao back t 
China. Macao’s Governor, Col. Garci 
Leandro, denies this. Whatever the truth "c 
the reports, Colonel Leandro’s actions sugges 
that Portugal, intends to stay here as long s 
the Chinese allow It. . . i . 
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Israel realistic on Golan pact 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The Israeli leadership is apparently se- 
riously thinking in terms of a possible new 
withdrawal agreement with Syria on the 
Golan Heights. 

At a weekly Cabinet meeting in Jerusalem 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin reiterated that 
"Israel is ready for talks with all her neighbor 
countries inclding Syria, on a comprehensive 
settlement.’’ , 

He added with what is seen here as 
deliberate vagueness that there was no Cabi- 
net resolution so far on an agreement with 
Svri& 

If Israel is indeed becoming more flexible In 
its Golan policy and toward a new round of 
negotiations with Syria, further movement 
forward depends on: (1) the Arab states 
themselves; and (2) the Soviet Union. 

If Egypt faithfully adheres to the latest 
interim agreement in Sinai, Israelis will come 
to place more trust in Arab signatures than 
hitherto. It will then be easier to make painful 
territorial concessions. 

As for Moscow, Israelis will need the Soviets 


to change their current tune on the latest Sinai 
agreement before feeling confident enough to 
even conrider a new Golan withdrawal. At the 
moment, the Russians have seemed to side 
with the extremist Arab "rejection front" — 
Iraq, Libya, the Palestinians — in criticizing 
Egyptian President Sadat for concluding the | 
latest agreement. One of the prerequisites for 
the Israeli Government's being able to con- 
vince its public opinion that a sacrifice on the 
Golan Heights is worthwhile Is that the Soviet 
Union should be seen to be working for — not 
obstructing — Middle East peace. 

Significant against this background of spec- 
ulation about a new Golan withdrawal agree- 
ment is an apparent shift in Israeli policy 
tow aid building more settlements on territory 
captured from the Syrians on the Heights In 
the 1967 war. 

The watchword of the Israeli Government is 
still: “Not a single Israeli settlement on the 
Golan Heights is going to be abandoned.” 
(There are 17 settlements on the heights now, 
established there since the end of the six-day 
war in 1967.) But the Minister of Housing, 
Abraham Ofer, wants to bring a new element 
into Golan policy: he would like to freeze the 
number of existing settlements there. 
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Egyptian-lsraeli thaw: now 
handshakes and friendly radio 

- k LL. 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Jerusalem 1 

Israelis are still undecided about the smiles L 
that have recently been coming from the e 
direction of Cairo. ’ 

Are the Bmiles genuine or merely for show? 
Thus, radio listeners here were intrigued 
when they heard a report from the special 
correspondent of the Israeli Broadcasting 
Service at the world conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union In London, Yonah 
Engel, that she had had no trouble at all 
interviewing the Egyptian delegation. 

Far from refusing, she said Egyptian dele- 
gate Muhammad al-Kadi was most willing to 
cooperate. He Bhook hands with the Israeli 
reporter and Introduced her to his colleague, 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Egyptian National Assembly. 
The latter shook hands with her too, and joined 
the interview. 

Mr. al-Kadi spoke of the "chances for peace 
and the need for economic development.” 
Asked by Mis Engel how this hope squared 
with the negative image about Israel and 
Israelis painted by Egyptian propaganda at 
home, he answered: "This is a matter of the 
past. Neither we nor the Israelis can afford 
another thirty years of war ." 

A toning down of hostility does indeed now 
seem to have taken place in the radio 
propaganda methods of both Egypt and Israel . 

The Egyptian Broadcasting Service, which 
is stoic-owned, has noticeably muted its tone 
when referring to Israel. It has by no means 
become friendly, but il is not vicious either. 

hi addition, the Egyptian authorities lias 
dosed down the “ Voice of Palestine" radio 
station in Cairo which hud been operated by 
Yasser Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO). 


The reason for this measure was not the 
station's anti-Israel policy, but the fact that it 
had been broadcasting attacks on the Egyp- 
tian Government for concluding the latest 
Interim agreement with Israel. The net effect 
is, however, that one of the most vitriolic 
sources of incitement against Israel has 
vanished from Middle Eastern air waves. 

On the Israeli side, the moderation of 
propaganda warfare preceded the interim 
agreement by about three months and was the 
result of a change of policy introduced by the 
newly-appointed head of the Israeli radio's 
Arabic-Ianguage department, Shaul Bar- 
Chaim. An Iraqi-born Israeli, he decided to 
end the practice of stressing in the news 
bulletins every negative event in the Arab 
world. He felt this was an affront to the Arab 
listener. 

Instead, Israel now plays the news straight, 
but gives emphasis to reports from Israel 
which Arab stations, understandably, do not. 

As part of this new approach, the Israeli 
radio in Arabic has ceased to use the term 
terrorists and speaks Instead of "Palestin- 
ians" — except when quoting official commu- 
niques. 

On the Egyptian side, President Sadat 
recently gave a remarkable interview in the 
Kuwait daily Al-Slyassah. He said: . . If 

there are Arab leaders who want to stick their 
heads into the sand ... I am not one of them 
1 . . . Israel is an accomplished fact." 
i Israeli officials regard Mr. Sadat’s state- 
ment as going beyond anything he has said so 

i far. 

s Israeli Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin said 
s last week in a closed circle: "Sadat's speeches 
and his altitude to his opponents in the Arab 
s eounl rics are signs uf praiseworthy courage." 

ii Rut at the same iinv* Mr. Rabin cautioned* 
y “The implementation «>t tin* interim agree- 
i- menl in the next five mouths will show 

whet her Egypt incans what it says." 


People’s living conditions 
come first, says Sadat 
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By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

President Sadat of Egypt has ordered his 
economic planners to concentrate on national 
development and raising living standards of 
Egypt’s 38 million people during the period of 
peace which Egypt anticipates following Its 
newest Interim peace accord with Israel In 
Sinai. 

How these plans are implemented depends 
partly on the flow of foreign Investment and 
aid, Including about $500 million In U.S. rid 
awaiting U.S. congressional approval In Wash- 
ington. Even more, say Arab finance experts 
here, success depends onvvjiat cooperative 
arrangements can be finalized amdng indus- 
trial and Arab stales to raise upward of $2 
billion to launch Egypt's recovery and devel- 
opment. : _ 

Also important will be the yield of Egypt’s 
Sinai oil fields, to be recovered fW«n Israel 
under the Slzial agreement, and whether the 
new safety factor for the Sura Canal (provided 
by the accord) will 'attract . more world 
flhlppingtoit. ■ '■.*'• - , 

■' In recant speeches and directive^ President 

Sadat has attached top priority, to; raising 
Industrial and agricultural production. He 




which obstructs new investment by many ]Egypt 
impatient Western and Japanese businessmen ..projec 
now jamming Into Cairt’s overbooked hotgls. . 1 '[Varl 
: Mr. sriiat desorlbdslthe hafddiips creatod are di 

M 1 - "unbearable,” H^’toma 

Corruption and ;, ''mlddlemerL^ ^Ho ^furilier ;: gqyeri 


slow up the wheels of industry and adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Sadat reminds visitors that Egypt has 
spent more than $4 billion on defense since 
Israel's war victory in 1987. His rim is to raise 
Egypt’s gross national product by an equal 
amount. This would mean doubling present 
investment targets from around $1.0 billion to 
around $3.8 billion. 

The magnitude of Egypt's needs Is mea- 
sured in pledges or receipts of $12 billion 
earlier this year In outright grants from Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, and several other Arab states 
merely to service Egypt's short-term debts. 
The Soviet Union has so far refused to rSmlt.or - 
reschedule Egyptian debts for arms end otfier 
■" rid whjch may exceed $6 billion;. i : ; / 

■ Economists here ballevr that sgmb. Inter..; 
national rid, given by Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 
others Bince 1973 for reconstruction and 
development of the Sura Canal Zone, has been 
spent instead to meet current costs. These 
costs include government subsidies for essen- 
tial food and the import of extrh food needed 
during the current Islamic holiday month of 
Ramadapi when all who can tfford It eat morO 
heartily at night to compensate for daytime , 

• fasting. I 

The provided about $250 million- In 
v'edonamic rid ln i&74-76. Much of this was paid 

n .a. amIu n't . ttiQ ilW mnmml n# . 


Egyptian bureaucratic delays In earmarkuig 
. projects. • V..-/. • .- A ■; !" i •••'• 

i > 'yaiioiia U.S. and other invratnwnt. groups 
ri*e discussing the. possibility qf a joint effort 
to rajse between $1 ip biljibh and $2 bflHpni to 
> be: provided ,By American* .West. European; 

: --Japane$e, ; and .Arab. private. investors &pd : 
: - ;'giyrahmentsK ; ; '{, V ’* ; ' *' ; V . 








That old slapstick bed is back in business 


v • J ' ...:■!•• 

' ; • i ; ; i j 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Charlie Chaplin, master of slapstick, sits 
down on a flophouse bed to tie his shoe. 

Smackll The bed flips up into the wall, 
swallowing the comedian and leaving a 
mcmehouse audience reel ing with laughter. 

Such early movie farces often used the 
popular, disappearing wall bed as a prop. 

In real life, the wall bed disappeared from 
the American scene for 30 years partly, 
. makers say, because of the effect of the 
clownish bedlam of Chaplin, Buster Keaton, 
Laurel and Hardy, and others. 

But today, the old "Murphy" bed — so 
named for a 19th-century gold prospector who 
concocted the contraption — has come out of 
the woodwork for a triumphant comeback. 

Shoppers rarely laugh anymore; they are 
too busy buying. Sales of wall beds have 
doubled each year since 1970 — a revival that 
rivals sales of the standard, 3000-year-old, 
four-on-the-floor bed. 


From page 1 


★ Britain’s path 

million) new blast furnace at Llannern in 
Wales with gleaming dials and graphs and an 
alr-condttioned control room, programmed to 
produce 5,000 tons of iron per day (compared 
with Z,ooo for older furnaces) . 

If British Steel, Britain's state-owned steel- 
maker, is to meet West European and Japa- 
nese competition, It must modernize the 38- 
odd blast furnaces and other facilities it owns 
across England, Scotland, and Wales, elimi- 
nating the least efficient ones and building 
brand-new ones at coastal sites. Workers at 
the older plants naturally fear for their jobs 
while those at the new ones want to com- 
pensate for the manpower savings obtained 
through modernization by nailing down higher 
individual pay. 

The new blast furnace at LJanwern, No. 3, 
was ready to go into operation in January this 
year. But ii has sat silent and untended for all 
these months while management wrestled 
with the blast furnacemen's union over pay 
rates. Pay rates are incredibly complex, and 
while management says its best pay offer 
would give £100 ($210)) a week to the top 
earners, the workers dispute this . 

Basically the problem still boils down to 
human relations, to coping with the con- 

ll J e e< * uJ P ment modernization 
toat British Steel must have. To the solution of 
this problem, Mrs. Thatcher's approach 
seems to offer few pointers. 


In fact, many U.S. builders see "vanishing" 
wall beds as a way to banish bedrooms, which 
they consider a waste of space and a needless 
housing expense. 

Thousands of midget-sized apartments and 
condominiums are being built with niches for 
Murphy beds which can be bundled away with 
a flick of tiie wrist, opening space for other 
uses. 

Up to 14 percent of hotel and inotel rooms in 
such chains as Mariott, Hyatt House, Hilton, 
and Sheraton, now have concealable wall beds 
for sleeping by night and working bed-free by 
day. 

Fire departments in many cities are using 
them, some colleges, too, are fitting them into 
new dormitories, and a few high-salaried 
executives have installed wall beds for naps. 

"Why should a bed stand permanently on 
the floor?" asks three-time Murphy-bed 
owner Elizabeth Bancroft of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, echoing the sentiment of 
many. 

A bedroom may take up $10,000 of a home 


mortgage, and yet Americans pul a S2no lied in 
it. making it a single-purpose room all its own 
and with little space for daytime nctivit les, say 
wall-bed enthusiasts. 

And only the tyranny of tradition keeps 
mothers tied to bedniuking, cleaning under 
them, and yelling at kids to do the same, says 
William K. Murphy, president of Murphy lied 
& Kitchen Company, and son of william 
Lawrence Murphy, who in the late HUHis 
invented (he bed that hears his name. 

"Dad used to break horses and pan gold for a 
living in California," said Mr. Murphy at his 
New York office. "But he got enguged and had 
to take up some ordinary kind id civilized 
business to convince his future mother-in-law 
that marriage was wise. 

"He had a safe I hat could In* built into the 
wall and some kind nr vencLinn blind-type of 
thing that could roll up or come down. I don't 
remember the details. But he did get per- 
turbed by the space taken up by beds," recalls 
Mr. Murphy. 

In its heyday of the 1920s and '30s. the 
Murphy company sold 200,000 a year. "I used 


in think, and this was Dad’s thinking asim.ii 
that anything that was publicity [likeaChS 
‘ haP>*n was great, but r ve cha 2 

my mind." says Mr. Murphy, whose proH 
only now recovering from a ao-vear m 4 
Now a new general ion of buyers has never 
wen a wall bed, ami new Murphy designs™ 
helping erase the hugalmo of ClmplInesaT 
incidents, among those who remember Ihem 
••unr tied couldn't go up with n baby in it |n 
alone with Jackie ( i leasmi." says Mr. Murphy 
Special jwirlable. wall-tied cabinets, designed 
in French provincial, oriental, or contempo- 
rary styles, now sell widely to tenants and 
space-minded homeowners. 

The largest wall -bed company, Sjco of 
Minneapolis. Minnesota, begun marketing a 
Murphy-bed variation in Muni. These uncov- 
erleled, easily made-up beds float effortfeU 
in mid out of holes in the wall and stillpwgfe 
the comfort of queen size mattresses and toi 
springs, headboards ami night lights. 

Today’s bed may lie on its last legs, predict 
Sica spokesmen, a victim of its own space 
gluttony in American bedrooms. 
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Britain's steel industry - a t loggerheads with union over' pay raie""'""'” 


From page 1 


* What’s going on inside the new China 

It was attended by ton leaders from nil nf Ri lrnno Parana it fil nn . .11 


It was attended by top leaders from all of 
China, including Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao- 
ping and Mrs. Mao Tse-tung. 

Is the trouble merely that Chinese workers 

are like Western workers In wanting and Perhaos there is n |«n country ^ may well turn out to be 

occasionally reach ing for more good things of maneuvering involved The l n( l ! i ht Cld °” e ,°, f ma J° r oil-producing countries of the 

life hi return for their efforts? Ideology can sion to tESm mlv Tj d A Ils P roduction rate now is on a level 

sometimes serve as a work motive, but settled to! the satistarH™ XlnV”*™ yet , b “ n w th that Indonesia <in the 70-million ton 

ideological enthusiasm wears thin after a time West we cannot know what it h*!?/ ?!? e rfl ^ e) and is steadily rising. And this is 
.-certainly^ : unr^ the ^ ^"8 Ashore oU. which may be 

BZ3SE&SDB - • • ; 

• * seriously aiming at making China a major 

★Communist secret maneuvers SES“"“‘5" S " 


Europe. Perhaps it also is wearing thin oven in 
China, which seems to be the most disciplined 
of all the communist countries. 


Against the unrest, however, must be set the 
realization which has spread through the West 
this summer that China has become an oil- 
exporting country and may well turn out to be 
one of the major oil-producing countries of the 
world Us production rate now is on a level 
with that of Indonesia (in the 70-million ton 
range) and is steadily rising. And this is 
without yet tapping offshore oil, which may be 


On the other hand, it is fair to say the West is 
flexing its military muscles this fall. Post- 
harvest time is the usual manuever time in 
Western Europe, but maneuvers are larger 
this year, and the press is being provided with 
more than ample information for publicity 
Opponents of the Helsinki declaration 
wanted to use the conference on security and 

nnAnnvini I 11.^ — * _ « • * J . 


being that the Soviets In particular have great 
military mistrust and that they must be 
encouraged gradually Into more openness in 
military matters. 

Western opponents of this argument have 
not given up, however. 


Is setting the pace a bit too high for the 
average working man? 

Whatever the explanation of internal unrest 
China grows stronger, more self-reliant, and 
more vigorous in its opposition to Soviet 
influence in Asia. And right now It is getting 
55? t0 raeive an American President in 
Peking with reminders already visible that if 

S e ... U, ; l . te l? la f es — *> ™j°y a larger 


wanted to use the conference on security and One source saw iwt u share in China's expanding trade, it must 

sS-SS 2 esM5Ssff , “- , ~ 

The softer approach won out, the argument nSs" military secrecy, bust- r .; policies in spite of dissident 

. .*•• . .. ■ . Jh some cities; ■ ' 


★Afrikaans poet 
a spy? 

Afrikaans — his mother tongue — and instead 
spoke halting English with a heavy French 
accent lo the airport officials at .Johannesburg 
when he landed there. 

But the police say the officials found 
something suspicious about the man and his 
papers. For a start, his passport indicated that 
lie had been traveling for years - but it looked 
brand-new in spite of a multitude nf entry and 
exit stamps. 

The poliec were made even more suspicious 
by 1 he way I his "si ranger” seemed to know his 
way so well around the airport buildings and 
later around Johannesburg. Also, special 
I ii'ancli detectives who were lulling him found 
something strangely familiar ahold his man- 
nerisms. Checks overseas pretty quickly 
showed Unit his ixipcrs were false*. 

After two seeks during which he was 
followed continually, lie. was arrested, and the 
chief nf the Security Police, Maj. (Jen. Mike 
(Jcldcnhuys, announced wryly that Mr. Gfl- 
inskns hud turned out to he "none other than 
our old friend I trey leu llrrytenbuoh in dis- 
guise." 

Since Mr. Hreylonbuch’s arrest, eight oilier 
IH'ople have been held by the security police, 
also muter (he Terrorism Act. No indication 
lias been given about what charges, if ruiy, will 
b«* brought against llioni. Most of Uio prison 
arc in their early i!0s, and most seem to have 
hud some connection with various student 
organizations or to have indvediAh Vtp^pqpp}^ 
who did. ... V 1 '. -- ? 

One theory is that outaJd© opponents of the 
South African government sent Mr. Breyten- 
bacli into Clio country to fan the internal 
opposition to the government among whites, 
at n tlmo when this is losing its intensity 
because of growing support for the liber- 
alizing policies of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Voretpr. It Is even whispered that Mr,. Bfey - .. 

was supplied by fhe BiS-' 

■Bland./ ' 

Another theory is that he was here to Btart 
an "underground" political newspaper. But If 
he was, there was no need for him to have 
come disguised. He could have seen every- 
body he needed to see during an ordinary oped 
visit. . 

However it is, and however bad a, special 
agent Mr. Breytenbach may eventually prove 
to have been, he has remained true! oil' the 
time to his vocation as a poet. Among- the- 
papers the police seized when they arrested 
him are notes on his trip here, written in • 
verse. 

But the full story of why he came and what 
he really hoped to achieve Will be knoyvh only 
when he finally comes to court — |f he 
does, and if the government does notlsUhpiy. 
pack him off back to France. -- 1 • i= -■ > ■ 

' • :- 1 - i 
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Why 

detente is 
under fire 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Clouds on the horizon or U.S. -Soviet rela- 
tions which have led lo (he postponement of 
oartv leader Leonid Brezhnev s visit lo Wash- 
ington from mid-autumn to early winter, 

include: .. .. 

• SALT. The strategic arms limitation talks 

hav0 run into complicated differences over 
limiting "cruise" missiles and the Soviet 
Backfire bomber remain to he worked out. 

■ The Middle East. The Soviets see the 
Israel-Egypt agreement on Sinai as yet an- 
other maneuver by the U S. to squeeze them 
out of the area. 

• Detente. It is under attack in the U.S. by 
some, including former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird; a former chief of naval 
operations, Adm. Elmo Zumwalt; and Sen. 
Henry Jackson (D) of Washington, who is 
running for the presidential nomination. 

The immediate cause for postponement, 
which Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
hopes to overcome while Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko is in Washington 
next month, is SALT. 

The difficulty is that the United States has 
on the drawing board two kinds of cruise 
missiles that could be classified as strategic 
and the Sovietshave nothing comparable. 

One of these can be fired from a submarine 
torpedo tube, skimming like o miniature 
airplane over the water at low altitudes and 
evading radar detection, to strike distant 
targets. 

The other is a very long range air-to-surfacc 
missile. 


Walden Pond. Massachusetts 


By Barlh J Falkenbarg. stair photographer 


All this raises the familiar question of 
American and Soviet defense balance. If the 
United States agrees to limit these cruise 
missiles what restriction might the Soviets 
accept in return? Part of the problem is cruise 
missiles can in principle be converted from 
tactical to long range strategic uses by the 
simple device of reducing the size and weight 
or their warheads and increasing the volume 
of fuel. 

The other point of contention, an aircraft 
called the Backfire, is classified by the Soviets 


as a medium bomber. But American experts only has the Soviet Union almost completely 
who have been studying it believe that this lost Egypt, long its most valuable base of 
fairly recent addition to the Soviet arsenal political operations in the Middle East, but 
could readily be converted into a long-range, there are now signs that Us positions in Syria 
strategic weapon by refueling it in the air or and Iraq are weakening, 
arranging for it to land on friendly non-Soviet Then there is the Geneva conference, which 
territory after it had dropped its bombs. gets mentioned less and less often and in more 

The American technicians would therefore and more distant terms. This is the conference 
like to see the Backfire added lo the two other at which the U.S. and the Soviet Union were 
Soviet bombers Bear and the Bison as aircraft supposed to sit ns cochairmen and look lor 
tn be considered as offsets to the American B- solutions lo Arab-lsrncli problems. Almost 
52's and the projected B- 1 . every one oxc ept the Libyans and Palestinians, 

in the Middle East, the Soviet Union has and murginally the Iraqis and Syrians, now 
taken some hard knocks since 1972, when seem to feel such a meeting would end in 
Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat ordered disastrous statements and that step-by-step 
the Soviet technicians out of that country. Not talks are more practical. 


Why strikes will hurt less in ’76 


Rv kh TnwiiKPiiil ,,No ma J° r strikes of long duration are 

Labor correspondent of probable in major Industries next y ear,' ' W. S . 

Usery. head of the Federal Mediation and 
The Christian Science Monitor^ ^ conciliation Service said in Washington a few 

bssssks mmmm 

some 5 million United States workers next 
year 


THE WORLD YOU SEE DEPENDS ON 
THE NEWS YOU GET 


stakes in achieving labor peace in 1076. 

This year, unions in many Bmall bargaining 
’ The outlook appears to be for more strikes situations have agreed quietly to accept wage 
than in 1975 — but shorter strikes, without moratoriums and in a few instances to allow 
critical national confrontations. pay rollbacks. With so many unemployed, the 

Thus, the United States continues to show a union negotiators fear that bargaining mill- 
marked difference from some other industrial tancy could cost their members' jobs, 
nations, including Britain. The feeling here Despite the wave of teacher and publlc- 
seems to bo that both labor and management employee strikes, most union rank-and-file 
have much to lose by lengthy disputes. The mem b era 8 how little enthusiasm now for 

degree of obduracy on both sides to be found in COB tiy strikes. 

Britain, for example, seems lacking. The ^ctance to undertake long and hard 

Unions tn such Jmportant-to-the-economy Blrlkea win ^t ^ reflected outwardly when 
areas as rubber, automotive, farm equipment bargains with major Industries. ; - ... • 

■SSM5, oS . make himsetf W hote Cto**™* incorce.to 

.Eta, u/nrkwwlM ■ ■ • . cover higher coats] Is to his union- 

the need to hold down wage Increases in order couple of ye^rs .ago,. 

to avoid price hikes and to encourage more ; ‘I?® 111 ®*! 1 ®" 18 JTL ^ 

•Mcsssaarrssi.- .■rass^as5, r .w: 

prefer a larger-than -desired wage settlement. Administration look at jm Jjqri v 

to a production shutdown's! the very moment mud ^^ ie eai ?® ™ g Sa tS? haw 

tliev are noised to take advantage of the earnings of U.S. workers since 1973 nova, 

gradual economic uptunrin the nation. ;. dropped 44 percent. i 

’ rnntradt bareaintoe in 1976 will- -involve downward with concern growing wow a 
some of the country’s most militant ttnibiis. / hdtter-than-ekpocted inflation hextyear^with 
The negotiations will be- much. heavier^ than', price Increases l n lh e T ^rcent f® 

these in 1975 an imi wi ftl IV light- yoar in which '"i* sd uncomfortable feeling that It will l not qe , 

and 1974 levels. -• : \ ; :• : - » without costly aettlemente. 


The news you gel in The Christian Science Monitor gives you a 
clearer view of the world — a sense of direction instead of a 
feeling of hopelessness. 

That is because the Monitor believes there is a solution to every 
world problem. Monitor news correspondents probe until they 
find solutions already working or promising steps toward 
solutions. 
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Deep rift in Black National Council 
brings new talks with whites nearer 

D.. D a L>^ . . 


By Robin Wright 
Special to . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Salisbury, Rhodesia 
The long-factionalized African National 
Council (ANC) has finally collapsed with the 
expulsion of Joshua Nkomo, leader of the 
moderate wing, Zimbabwe Africa People’s 
Union (ZAPUJ. 

An ANC official acknowledged here 
recently that there now are two distinct black 
nationalist movements fighting for the lead- 
ership. 

But rather than confuse the political pic- 
ture, the break may pave the way for 
resumption of settlement efforts. The action 
against Mr. Nkomo and the subsequent break 
«• «,i ,, _ ^ free to resume negotia- 


te »i**E^"* “ 10 res T* ne * otia - W. may soon decide to back Mr Nkom 
Rpf W J? te B °yf rn l rnentof Ian Smith, either directly or by endorsing the congress 

Before the collapse, black nationalists would Reneri* fmm i 


— "*•»«* iiiijnsiii. ui iHii amim. 

Before the collapse, black nationalists would 
not continue talks with the white government 
because exiled militants were not allowed 
bacx in the country. 

Now it appears the externally based mlll- 
tmts may have cut themselves off. Although 
the ANC president, Bishop Abel Muzorewa 
expelled Mr. Nkomo, the latter bUH has 
majority support of the ANC executive com- 
mittee. In fact, his expulsion was technically 
Illegal since the executive body never passed a 
resolution against him. 

This puts Mr. Nkomo In a good position to 
legitimize his leadership role, internally and 
with the external forces pushing for a settle- 


ment. A party congress is scheduled to be held 
here Sept. 27-28, at which time he is expected 
to be elected president. 

And, the four black African presidents who 
pushed the ANC Into the orginal negotiations 
on Aug. 25 met in Lusaka, Zambia, this 
weekend to discuss the Rhodesian situation. 

Mr. Nkomo was the original choice of the 
four leaders — from Tanzania, Mozambique, 
Zambia, and Botswana — for the leadership 
when they forced the four factions to merge 
under the ANC umbrella last December. Only 
when the Zimbabwe African National Union, 
fZANU), the most militant branch, threat- 
ened to walk out was Bishop Muzorewa chosen 
as a compromise candidate. 

The four presidents, exasperated by the 
split, may soon decide to back Mr. Nkomo, 


» ’V — *a «iV VUHgl VOO. 

Reports from Lusaka indicate that Zambia, 
prime mover of the four, has already made its 
position clear by asking Bishop Muzorewa and 
other externally based leaders to move out of 
state-provided facilities and by blocking fur- 
ther statements by them to the press. 

The move by the militants plays right into 
the hands of Mr. Smith, who refused to grant 
amnesty to exiled leaders while saying the 
ANC could participate in the new talks he has 
called for. 

Since Mr. Nkomo is the only one of the four 
leaders in Rhodesia, Mr. Smith appeared to 
have been leaving the way open.for the ZAPU 
chief. 


fiat wanted 

QUIET YOUNG COUPLE working 
and studying in C. and S W. London 
seek right place to live. Rent or pur- 
chase. Self-contained. Please phone 
East Horsley (Surrey) 329 0 

florists 

SLAKES OF CHELSEA. London 53 
Sfoane Sq.. S.W.l. Tel. 01-730 3621. 
All Floral Wor k. 

hairdresse rs 

HAIR BY JOHN 4 MARGARET Spe- 
cialized culling - Ladles ft Gouts. 40 
North Parade. Cliesslnglon. 01-307 
2188. and 39 Taitenliam Cies . Tat- 
tenham Corner. Epsom. Buruh Heath 
51 639. 

houses for sale _ 1 

HAPPY. CAREFREE HOME AND IN- 
COME Detached house comprising 
two finis, five HfllluK Minute sb a .iu.1 
shops Price EI5.SUO Rum Hu* lull 
? 1 1703 evei lings 

DORSET- VERSATILE HOUSE 

Spacious, Imposing house In village 
close to Dorchester. Permission lor 
use and sale ol antiques. Potential 
hotel/ Hats /Family home. CSM JO. 4 
Qrosvenor PI.. Londo n. SWlX 7JH. 

houses wanted 

HOME NEEDED TO RENT 1st week 
Nov. Claremont area. 2 bedrooms. 
Long let. furnished or unfurnished. 
Excellent references. Please tel eve- 
nlnga. Crowthorne (Berks.j 5137. 

Insurance 

hi »L POWTER 4 CO - 80 H oe St.. 
Walthamstow, London, E. 17 . Tel ■ 

nfhu-tart 33 * 1 B ' AI1 J ypes °* inau rance 
effected. Agents for Ansvar. Church 
Insurance specialists, 

organist wanted 


ORGANIST REQUIRED BY FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. SCIENTIST. 
CLAYGATE & ESHER. 45 Hare Lane 
Ctaygate {close station). Modern 2 
manufll and pedal Walker pips orqan. 
Salary: £390 P A. Sun. & Wed. £260 
Sun. only. Apply: Chairman Music 
Comm. 

property for sale 

HASTINGS OLD TOWN. Modernised 
Victorian terraced house. Kitchen, 2 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 

Ei i°nm t0 ^hM T‘J a,rB uta "r 

Km ™' ev0 “- 
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m ■Wrw help wanted 

The 

spiritual way 
ol seeing 
and doing. 

To he ahk* to look squarely at someone in 
great need and still see the per feet man 
oF God's creating ... to he able to deal 
closely with physical problems and yet 
know that your work is essentially 
spiritual . . . this is the demand of 
Christian Science nursing. 

It calls for a commitment to the spiritual 
way of seeing and doing, and il makes 
you grow Godward. 

You can choose nursing as a career at 
almost any point in your life and discover 
new dimensibns of your ability to serve 
God and man. 

The training is both prayerful and practical, 
and you may even be able to take some 
of it near home. For more information, 
write to either of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center 

Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 


CM 5 SFTO 4 D 5 T no ^ ' 

SI, non . drlnkln . aef T THERE flRE F0U « CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

r “r^ ST2 ? e Vofe °1»3/S. "■» L ° nd ° n HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

wna - S farming experience. COlllS 

SSKS” GUESTS ARE WELCOME 

AT specially reduced rates 

or English to Box P-27, One dfe88maklng fat certain n prinris\ 

gway St.. Boston MA ngi-is dorir pi usev _ ■ . l i certain perioas) 


business opportunity care for hire 

wanted car rental, Chauffeur 

NON-SMOKING, non-drfnklng Ger-' WIVE. Wynn-Savlle. 
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Mrs. Peron on holiday: is it 
‘good-bye’ or just ‘au revoir’? 


Latin Americ 

Chile leader means to stay 


15 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

As Maria Estela Martinez de Peron headed 
off to the mountains of western Argentina for a 
month’s rest, the focus of attention swings to 
the nation's military . 

Recently the Army has become the domi- 
nant power in Argentina. On several critical 
occasions, it either overruled Mrs. Peron on 
policy decisions or ordered her to fire top 
aides. 

Yet the Army, and by inference the military 
as a whole, is hesitanl about Belzlng power or 
involving itself in the day-to-day running of 
Argentina. 

Top Army officers appear more interested 
in preserving the thin fabric of civilian, 
constitutional rule. 

Thus, as Mrs. Peron went off to an Air Force 
vacation ranch, Sen. Italo A. Luder took over 
as acting President. A traditional Peronist and 
longtime ally of Mrs. Peron’s late husband, 
Juan Domingo Peron,- Senator Luder is in the 
presidency because the military wants it that 
way. 

Back in July, he was chosen president of the 
Argentine Senate and therefore next in line to 
the national presidency against Mrs. Peron’s 
desires. She had wanted Chamber of Deputies 
leader Raul Lastiri, but the military said no. 

Mr. Lastiri is son-in-law of Jose Lopez Rega, 
Mrs. Peron’s longtime confidant and chief 


aide, who now is in European exile, also 
because of military bidding. 

Ever since Mr. Lopez Rega was sent 
packing, Mrs. Peron’s problems have 
mounted, and Argentina’s economic and polit- 
ical crisis has grown. Mrs. Peron has not been 
running the government — that task has been 
more or less in the hands of a minicabinet 
within her Cabinet. 

The military has been hovering in the 
background. 

And there it is as Mrs. Peron is off on 
vacation. Speculation abounds in Buenos Aires 
that she may not come back. She still has 19 
months of her late husband’s term to serve, 
however, and she promised to return Oct. 17, 
the anniversary of the day in 1945 that Mr. 
Peron left political prison to begin the 
Peronists’ off-and-on rule of 30 years. 

At present, the military appear to want her 
back as a figurehead while they grope for new 
ways to solve the crises facing the nation. 

Most Argentines believe the first need is a 
leader who can act decisively on various 
problems. They know they do not have such a 
leader In Mrs. Peron. They say no top military 
men or civilians fit the bill. 

The Army is most reticent about fielding 
any leader who would assume power. Gen. 
Jorge Rafael Videla. the Army commander, is 
an unassuming man who wants to keep the 
Army out of politics. 

Just when and if the Army agrees on a more 
visible role is the major question now facing 
Argentina. 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Faced with continuing world criticism and 
tentative opposition at home, Chile's military 
leaders celebrated their second anniversary in 
power with fresh indications they expect to 
rule "for a generation.” 

Thai was how Gen. Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte, president of the ruling junta, put it 
when asked how long the military expected to 
be in office. 

‘ ‘ 1 never said how long it would last,” he told 
the Chilean news magazine Ercilla. “Nobody 
said 'two or three years.’ Those who set 
deadlines were the politicians, who always 
spoke of four, six, seven, or 10 years. For, 
what was it they wanted? They wanted us to 
clean up the house, to spruce it up like dumb 
servants so they could occupy it once again. 
And we'd go back to the old days.” 

But the military has no such plan. Asked 
specifically about the length of time the 
military plans to rule, General Pinochet 
replied, “II could be a generation.” 

Moreover, he had harsh words for the 
politicians. 

"What would politicians do? They would go 
back to dividing the people. We are trying to 
unite Chileans and to introduce a sense of 
order to the nation. All the politicians would 
do is to produce polarization anew. All the 
work we're doing would be wiped out in one 
strike.” 

(Meanwhile, on the eve of the anniversary 
of the military take-over, a bomb concealed in 
a gift-wrapped book exploded in the hands of 
Mario Carneyro, director of the pro -govern- 
ment afternoon tabloid, La Segunda, in San- 
tiago, the capital. > 

The Pinochet interview is viewed by Chil- 


ean observers as firm indication he is not 
persuaded by criticism and denunciation of his 
government throughout the world . 

That criticism includes sharp warnings by 
the United States that the Chilean military 
ought to listen to some of the criticism, as wall 
as a sharply worded statement by the British 
Foreign Office. 

The scope of the repression is unclear. It 
began with the overthrow of the constitutional 
government of Salvador Altende Gossens on 
Sept, ll, 1973. Thousands of his supporters 
were arrested or detained — and thousands 
are still held. Hundreds have simply dis- 
appeared . and the military has given little 
information on their whereabouts. 

Various international groups havo criticized 
Chile, but the Pinochet government has 
rejected these criticisms. 

The Chilean military officials are unhappy 
over the views of the Roman Catholic Church 
hierarchy in Chile. The church, which has 
been increasingly critical of the military, has 
just issued a 34-page document deploring 
aspects of military rule. 

Titled “Evangelism and Peace," the church 
statement criticized economic policies that 
“are causing an immense amount of suffering 
to a large sector of the population." 

The bishops, who wrote the document, said 
the armed forces acted with the support of 
most Chileans when they overthrew Dr. 
Allende and his Marxist-leanlng government. 

But they question subsequent military ac- 
tions, specifically the military's reduction of 
expenditures by handing .over vital public 
services to private interests. 

The church statement came among in- 
dications that Chile’s serious economic prob- 
lems may be lessening slightly. Inflation is 
running at a lower rate this year than last, and 
foreign investment has begun to trickle into 
the country . 
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By 00^011^. Converae.^cfiiel photographer Independence Day 

Parliament: acquiescing to Prime Minister's tightening grip 



address In New Delhi 


Aug . 15 


Mrs. Gandhi; il 


India holds its breath, as 



If has been nearly three months since Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
assumed sweeping emergency powers that set India teetering on the 
brink of one-party rule. Many educated Indians support Mrs. Gandhi's 

bS sofeTthl need6d econ ° mic reform and a crackdown on corruption. 
But so far the new powers have barely penetrated to this diverse 

country s 600 million citizens, let alone transformed their lives If the 
hopes for change are dashed, Mrs. Gandhi will face a critical dilemma: 
endanger her position in the ruling party by pushing through reforms to 
mollify critics; or further consolidate her party hold by blockinq real 
change while clamping down on political enemies. 9 


By Richard Burt 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


. New Delhi 

It seems almost impossible for a traveler in India not to 
hear several variations of the following quip : 

“If all the Indian people were gathered together in one 
spot and then those that were blue-eyed, left-handed 
redheaded, and 6ft. , Bin. tall were asked to step forward at 

- „• Teas t 2 mi l lion would ejo so, ” . , 

■i,‘ While superficially .a strange ^ the 1 

..-twntou&41verrtty*r 0148 rtailon ' of 600 -million people, 
40,000 V l llages, 15 major languages, and 22 provinces. More 
important at the present time, it perhaps explains the 
difficulty of coming to grips with the Impact of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's emergency laws on Indian life. 

The emergency Is now nearly three months old, and 
radical alterations have been made to the fabric of the 

Richard Burt, a research associate at the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies In London, 

. recently returned from a four-week visit to India. 


1^1®! P° litical and legal system: press, censorship; 
constitutional amendments to restrict the role of the 
courts; the jailing of thousands of Congress Partv 
opponents without trial; and the passage of retroactive 
legislation designed to clear Mrs. Gandhi of past in- 
discretions. ^ 

ev en 

quashed such speculation. Sevetal CongrCss Parly le^d^rs 
had called for constitutional reform, and it was thought 
conceivable that a constituent assembly, a presidential 
system, and one-party rule would be introduced. However 
nr? r 5 enl jHtejP'tew in the mass-circulation newspaper 

SI™H. MrB ', Gandh i,“ id: m not thlnkln S in terms of a 

constituent assembly or a ndw constitution." 

In what likely would be a more Significant development 
there Is evidence that the party leadership Is moving to 
abolish the Congress Party’s mass membership structure 
to establish a Communist-type fcadre system of elite 


recruit inch I I but would include indoctrination trar 
potential mornlHTS. 

Election in 1976? 

The question, meanwhile, of whether Mrs. G*!' 
even bother to cull tin* nntinnul election schedule^ 
year continues to go unanswered. For Ihe first tiff 
the nation won independence in 1047 and bffi 
Western-style democracy under Jnwaharlnl Nehn' 
is on the brink of irretrievable change. , 

Hut despite Ihls severe Judgment, which ia stffj 
numerous educated Indians, the visitor Is slrtidjj 
apparent lack of inipnel on everyday life of tho 8^ 
nnd the coriesjiomlingly low resistance that 
offered to I ho im*w mousuroH, III a country fl 8 * 
heterogeneous as India, the new measures fl* 
difficult to enforce and to challenge. - 
In the cities, when? the provisions of 
most keenly felt, sonic of the obvious csoA* 8 * 1 !®. 
work. In Delhi particularly, lawyers, 
academies Tear that cidtlcikm'^iM^ 0 ^ 
privately expressed, will I ^adia arrest and deter 
An equally important factor, however, is the 
by many (hat Mrs. Gandhi’s crockdown on corruj 
inefficiency is long overdue. While the main tergal 
government's Maintenance of Internal SecfflflJ 
(MISA) 01*0 political dissidents, the legislation a» 
been used to punish "economic criminals.”. 

In htahlv niihll/Uvo/l mills Income-tOX flUttlOTl 


. uncovered nunuaw* 
that had escaped taxation. In public offices, train 
and airports, meanwhile, workers and travelCrSI 
by a growing number of signs and posters to 
more for Mother India . ' ' 

The choice: democracy or prosperity 
“What seems to be occurring,” noted, on 
Journalist, "is the government is telling-® 8 
they have a choice between democracy find 8 
free era of economic, prosperity: Given the 
poverty in this country, it’s not surprising tf 1 ® 4, 
willing to bid democracy farewell." 



To pick up a tired y /& rtj rtobe Phyllis Feld ka mp says wrap a 


Gray flannel shirt dress With klmono sleeves,, fay Albert Caprard 


. >■ , . Whet's Inside? ; 
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London's awaih td'MaoAuUiingfind Arab A jellabas, reports 
irena Sinclair (Page 8). The slim Saint Laurent heel, “as 
■aceful as Venetian glass," writes Margaret de Mlraval 
»age 4 ), Is turning up all across the VI. S. But there's also the 


All this And lots of other answers to your wardrobe 
quand arie» fife -right here' in this handy pullout section. The 
fun of trjdng or buying !* up to you. , t 

* *' . —Npn Trent, women’s editor, 


From soft classic 
to quilted ethnic 
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By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

At center stage this fall, the leads go to Ethnic and its 
opposite, New Tailoring. Ethnic can either be played to the 
hilt, in a colorful mix of Chinese and Central or South 
American peasant. Or Ethnic can be underplayed, conveyed 
through details such as quilting, frog-fasteners, side closings, 
mandarin necks, and silk embroideries. 

New Tailoring’s newness lies in an interplay of textures and 
in offbeat fabric and color combinations. Say a costume has 
five pieces: coat, jacket, skirt, blouse, and — an important 
extra this fall — a vest, all In the same tonal range. Then each 
garment will vary In weave, although all the surfaces will be 
soft to the touch. Tactile qualities are paramount this season. 

A winning act combines camel’s hair and gray flannel, a 
pairing that makes the most of two great classics. Here is 
where Ihe separates collector who bought a good skirt of gray 
flannel last year finds her investment paying off. She just adds 
a good blazer of camel’s hair this year. 

Among the surprising odd-couple fabric learnings is panne 
velvet, in daytime tunic shirt form, with angora jersey that 
imitates gray flannel. 

For those who always found their true fashion identity in a 
tailored suit, Lhe news is good. Sent offstage by the 
sportswear vogue, the suit is making a return engagement. 
For day. il comes on with silk paisley blouses and matching 
scarves. The jackets vary in length from cropped at the waist 
to hipline. The skirts are lightly gathered or straight and 
below-kncc. 

Also for the woman who takes an ordered approach to 
dressing are the coat and skirt ensembles. 

Designers have taken special care to coordinate coats with 
several dresses and separates in their lines. The jacket and 
dress ensemble is nearly extinct for the moment. 

The unlincd reversible, either double-face wool or poplin 
faced with wool, stretches the fashion value to double that of 
the traditional lined coat. Another two-for-the-money style is 
the double coat, often of frothy mohair, unlined, worn one on 
lop of another, or solo. 

For an action role, there is the Jumpsuit, shown in 
everything from tweed to black satin. There's also the 
Ingenue who comes on via schoolgirl chemise dresses of 
jersey with white collars and cuffs nnd via Jumpers over 
blouses or turtlenecks. 

Evening scenes are played in slithery dresses of gathered 
jersey, chiffon floats covered with handkerchief point chiffon 
togas, lush velvets, and smooth crepes, many one-shouldered. 

Colors to remember are cinnabar, forest green, celadon, 
mocha, cinnamon, fuchsia, red, black, and all the neutrals — 
from the palest to the darkest. 
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U.S. imports 
mainly come 
from Asia 


Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New York 
Chances are, your next for- 
eign apparel purchase will be 
an Asian creation, according 
to Standard & Poor’s In- 
dustry Surveys. 

Asian countries last year 
were the major exporters of 
apparel to the United Slates, 
contributing 7u percent of all 
apparel imports. This was u 
drop from 80 percent in vm. 
and Mexico followed. 


Europe. — 
with 14 percent and 6 percent 
respectively. 

Until this year, there had 
been signs of weakening in 
foreign apparel, but during 
the first two months of 1975, 
imports registered a 4.1 per- 
cent year-to-year Increase in 
unit volume. 

While Aslan countries still 
account for the vast majority 
of imports, their total share 
has been declining since 1971- 
1972, and South American 
countries have begun to re- 
port gains. 

Unless you plan to wear 
sneakers with that Asian cre- 
ation, it’s quite likely you will 
be kicking up your heels In 
imported footwear this year, 
also. Of the total supply of 
nonrubber footwear — some 
739 million pairs in 1974 — the 
share of imports reached a 
record 40 percent, up 1 per- 
cent from 1973. 

Imports of nonrubber foot- 
wear actually fell 7 percent, 
to 294 million pairs, but do- 
mestic production fell even 
more — 9 percent, to 444 
million pairs — in an attempt 
to control growing In- 
ventories. 

Through the first quarter 
of this year, nonrubber im- 
ports rose 3.3 percent com- 
pared to a year ago. Leading 
exporters of leather footwear 
are Italy, Spntn, and Brasil, 
While footwear with vinyl 
supported uppers comes 
mainly from Taiwan . 


Pauline Trlgere's alpaca *‘le coat 


Jacket and wrapped skirt ensemble by Dior 


Kasper's slim mandarin coat for Joan Leslie 


Adding one good coat or suit to a 
wardrobe this season may make a 
shambles of a clothes budget, but 
viewed as an Investment, It is better 
than money In the bank. 

For starters, Pauline Trigere calls 
her fluid alpaca simply ‘Le coat'; 
Anne Klein puts her pumice wool 
flannel reefer over a matching vest — 
different, but equal in chic. 


Suits run the gamut of Dior’s kilt- 
like pleats in gray-blue flannel, to 
Chanel's classic in tweed, to BUI 
Blass’s pea jacket in lavender 
brushed wool with matching shawl. 
Oscar de la Renta teams tweed coat 
with matching pleated skirt buttoned 
in leather. There are many other 
choices, too, in all price ranges. Go 
ahead, blow the budget. 


Barefoot 

comfort 

A unique quality 
product from our own 
Belgian workrooms 


(HAND I URN ED) 


For woman 
MIDINETTE in CALF 


□ Belge/whlte Mm 

□ Brown/ blaok trim 

□ Navy/rad mm 

□ YeUow/.whlta trim 
'□ Navy/whlta trim 

□ Navy /groan Mm 

□ Red /black Mm 

FULL COLOR BROCHURES 
ON REQUEST 

L*®** In thass Casual! 

Rwular shoe size Is 

Add *2.00 par order handling chargee. 

BELGIAN SHOES 

Henri Bendel, Owner-President 
n EAST Klh STRfa. NEW YORK 10022 
1217) 765-73/2 

major credit cards accepted 
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Dior's Jodhpur boot for pantsuits 


Heel heights will climb 
to loftier lifts in 76 


By Margaret de Mir aval 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

The average Frenchwoman buys 4 3 2 pairs of 
shoes per year. It's an odd statistic but rather 
apropos of the hippy waiting at the bus stop 
wearing only one Bhae. Someone else in line 
asked him If lie had Just lost a shoe. "No," he 
replied, “I’ve Just found ono.” 

European women are spending more money 
on footwear than ever before. Actually there is 
no choice in the matter as the price of being 
shod keeps rising, along with everything else 
from head to toe. But there is a growing 
emphasis on quality. The ready-to-wear shoes 
manufactured for Saint Laurent, Dior, and 
other couturiers are partially handmade. 
Molded and stretched Individually over the 
lasts — which no machine can duplicate — 
assures a perfect fit unlike the low-priced, 
mass-produced footwear that so frequently 
tends to gape like alligator jaws. 

There’s a good reason to buy new shoes this 
fall because styles have changed radically, at 
least at the couture echelon whose Influence is 
bound to filter down to “the pavement" In a 
matter of months. At long last all the wedgies, 


platforms, and clumsy looking clunks are on 
their way out, and not a moment loo soon 
according to the designers who create for the 
couture houses. They say that men unani- 
mously hated the monster styles which so 
often turned up in unisex versions with thick 
snubbed toes, bulky platforms, and tree-trunk 
heels. ' 

New shapes are as graceful as Venetian gloss 
— Cinderella slippers with a delicate oval or 
pointed toe and ultrahigh heels, slimmed 
down from the stocky straight effects of (he 
pas I few years. 

Charles .Jourdan Icnlnrcs uighl iliffi'i'fiit 
heel heights ranging from medium to lufly 
lifts. Even bools shown with spurt dollies step 
out with high, slimmer heels. There arc low- 
cut Jodhpur styles at Dior and Givenchy to 
wear with pants or heavy-ribbed woolen 
stockings with heels measuring up to 2'. a 
inches. City boots in the Saint Laurent 
collection have three-inch spikes. Designers 
appear io he thinking uniquely about " little 
women"; toll girls apparently can wonder 
barefoot through the snow for nil they care. 


IN CANADA , 
GIFT-SHOP AT BIRKS. 

Cold jewellery, diamonds, 
.■ pearls, sterling silver, English 
bone china, crystal, leather .uni 
obfels d'arl from every when*. 

‘ Canada's: leading Jewellers., r , 

BIRKS 

il E W.K’L I. E R'S 
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Saint Laurent's new slender heel 


imffllllOnE INDUSTRIES 

This lux uriuiisly ole j*unt ycl casual mohair 
car coat with Iixim.*- t ie belt - soli ami warm lor 
evening wear. Available in small, medium 
and large sizes , prices from Ji o .< plus 
$ 9 .(MJp&p- in romantic 0 'lours ol bmwn . 
clarel, firgrwMi, Has blue. Iivncli navy, j.nlr, 
oyster, rulw, turquoise, violel, as well as 
black and white. 

Slightly Hared slacks in pure new wuul irntu 
our Tailoring Service, tweed patterns am! 
del ails mi ii-qui-M 

Send lor yc uirliee pci s« ■■ 1. 1 1 1. ■ ip\ t it 1 mu new 

(‘ulmirbriK'liiiie. 
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Ladies 
Pure Wool 
Knitwear 




l>y 

Hraomnr 
Peter Scott 
Stewarts 
of 

Jedburgh 


Binder and 


J High St., Exeter, 

• Devon, England 

; Tel. 55261 

sKoppinS 





lURUARD SQ.. CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


Our Traditional 
No-Iron 
Button-Down 
Oxford Shirt 
$7.50 

Slitl our mat popular men's shirt. 1 
Comfortable and good- looking. Tailored 
expressly for the Coop in permanent 
press blend of polyester and cotton. 
White or blue. Size 14W. sleeves 32 
and 33. Sizes 15. 15tt and 16, 
sleeves 32 to 35. Sizes 16H and 17, 
sleeves 33 to 35. 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD 50.. CAMBRIDGE. MASS- 021 36 

Please send ihaMiowlngCdepshiits- 


EMERALD ... the World’s Most Expensive Precious Gem. 

The finest Emeralds tn the world .ifat 

come from Columbia. Brazil, India, and 
Africa; countries abundant in nature’s f&C 

/( hidden treasures. Ours may not be 
absolutely the finest quality, but 
we can't remember seeing a 1 Carat Genuine 

Genuine genuine Emerald advertised for less CADDVIIDF 

RUBY than $ 1000 (Ten times our price). I SAPPHIRE 

Rich oriental Bedazzle your ladylove wilh the SSL Wue 

red from reaf thing at an unreal price. 

C&n nd This Is a limited time offer . . Please ^ Thailand 

V „ ^ make your selection early. 

Write l>c]K. CMVIS »r CM (HI U .i.UUMH 

Plmw tush me tlie 14K (Mil. 2 Iheimml. i Cnml lllr K wil>- K ifi h»aL *«*»*» jiunnind. 

Rlny ai 11 IK) A. it l $IMI fm shlpplnfl anil innir- . . t tw .n,i* . 

ante l-'loi Itlu nnldenit mW -I'?, miles tux. I I | \| |\U'|’|)f |n/| L' 

Eieyamly (ill! litweii SflIWfflcttnn Cninmnleinl 1 il 1 1 1 1 |i ^ I 1 1| Ilf I 

n Eme.aU 1 Ruby ' ' Sappi.be r Yellow I White . IJU U ■ A7 1 I VKm . I W 
Nnin." FDR FINE OAMONDS / ^/W>^ 

2224 First St. 

Ciry _ Stale Zip . — tl M _ r _ cl 43001 


Genuine 

SAPPHIRE 

Fine deep 
ocean blue 
from 
Thzdland 


l-Irjynil}- f>ifi hi. cl. SiiUlJiiiiin giurjiitnil. 

mmum 

FOR FINE DIAMONDS 


All '.harg,- rwh Am-pl.-'l Ow iaiil nam. 1 anil iiuintvi 


2224 First St. 

Ft. Myers, FL 33901 


MUNICH, GERMANY 

Modehaus 

MAENDLER 

Elegante Damenbekleldung 

Elegant Ready-Made Ladies 1 Wear 
DINERS CLUB and AMERICAN EXPRESS CARDS 

Mflnchen Theatlneratr. — Ecke Maffelatr. 
Next to Cafd Krautzkamm _ 


J’m enclosing $ I. which is refundable on my first order, 
f understand (hat. I'm- under no obligation to buy. 

' Please rush my' fabric coljectfon Id: * 

. Name - i ' '' . — . — 

Address,: — — =*- 

City • , - aate ■ . ^Zid 

• MUiXINE FABRICS; D^t.- 1 06 
I , 417 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York J OO 16, 


Let Monitor ads guide you 
to style and value 


5Aqm For All Tho FamUy 

1 SINCE 1 B 2 B 

AIRSTEP 
LIFE STRIDE 
FLORSHEIM 
BUSTER BROWN 
ROBLEE 
HUSH PUPPIES ; 
Hosiery & Handbags 

Ph. 693-0032 
812 Main, Vancouver, Wash. 


MAXINE FABRICS 


Tired of hunting high and low for good quality, pretty 
fabric at □ fnir price? Tired of the limited selection 
and service of fabric clubs? 

We at MAXINE FABRICS have been giving person- 
alized same day service for over forty years, and have 
in stock thousands of luscious fabrics — names like 
Liberty of London, Anglo, Moygashel, UUraSuedc®, 
Viyella, hand woven Donegal tweeds, Scotch tartans, 
imported silks, synthetics, cottons and woolens. 

Our fall collection includes pretty prints from Liberty, 
Ultra Suede®, English, French and Scotch woolens, 
cashmere, camel's hair, Anglo woolens, velvets, hand- 
some polyesters and more. 

Well send you our current samples hundreds to choose 
from, all labeled, plus our fabric newsletter ant} sewing 
tips, alf for SI;, which .Will be pjedlted toward yojif; 
first order, v ’ ' 11 ■■ "■'* • ■ 

Send forthe collection today, you won’t be disappointed! 


By Jean Dalban 

Jersey two-piece, by Philippe Venet 


Luxury fabrics— but slimmer lines 


By Margaret tie Mil-aval 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Paris 

Luxury fabrics are the key 
factor of Paris couture sil- 
houettes for fall and winter. 
Featherweight cashmere, 
pure wool, mohair, silk, and 
all the natural fibers often 
cost up to $60 and $7n a yard, 
one more reason why prices 
are soaring out of reach for 
everyone who doesn't own an 
oil well, 

However, there s a bonus 
for the home seamstress who 
follows the dictates of the 
Ivory-tower tlesigners. Sil- 
houettes are far slimmer 
than last year and employ 
less fabric, which is always 
used on the straight grain 
compared with fashion's re- 
cent passion for bias cuts. 

That’s the underlying story 
and finally, in context for the 
average person, emphasis on 
quality and investment dress- 
ing is a sensible approach. 


New coats are as light as a 
summer cloud in fleecy un- 
lined mohair, cashmere, al- 
paca, or flannel. Always In a 
fabric without bulk, they 
evolve In the slim tube 
shapes worn either straight 
or belted, and in the Russian 
inspired tunics at Saint Lau- 
rent edged with fur, and all 
the myriad variations or 
capes and ponchos, swirly 
styles sometimes reversing 
to wider proofed puplin, us 
Givenchy shows. 

Lnyering is stronger than 
ever; the proven theory that 
several lightweight unfilled 
garments arc warmer than 
one heavy winter coal. It 
suddenly looks awfully chic 
to wear a dress or tunic and 
trousers under a coat lopped 
by a big floppy poncho all in 
the same airy fabric. 

Pleats are back in several 
houses and sheer fabrics are 
de rigeur to avoid any ten- 
dency toward overpowering 
effects. Saint Laurent marks 


a dropped waistline in paper 
sheer woo! and silk print 
dresses with banded hlpiine 
and box pleated skirt. Dior 
slars the kilt skirt in thin 
flannels or etaminc and wool 
crepes teamed to silk poplin 
parkas. 

Wool challis, another long- 
lost favorite, makes u big 
comeback in blurred "barely 
there” prints in dark -toned 
ranges. The same type of 
prints come through in panne 
velvets for evening wear at 
Saint Laurent ; caftan dresses 
with curtain drapery at each 
side, featured in these subtle 
patterns tracing their origins 
to the markings of stone and 
marble. 

Chiffon, crepe georgette, 
and mat silk jersey take 
precedence after dark. The 
difference between "little" 
and "big" evening gowns is 
often just a question of hem 
length ranging from low calf 
. for late afternoon down to 


(Wkecial 

1 CARAT GENUINE EMERALD RING 

Set with 2-1/20 Carat Diamonds in 14K Gold mounting 

Also choice of Ollly 

Genuine Ruby or S\/\ 

Genuine Sapphire ^ I llfi 


ankle and instep lengths for 
formal occasions. Covered- 
up effects appear new and 
pretty with one layer of chif- 
fon veiling the arms and 
neckline over a low cut slip. 
There are boudoir dresses 
looking as ethereal as night- 
gowns with fluttering capes 
and ponchos over tiered 
skirls cut in deep handker- 
chief points. 

Slinks and siren lubes that 
cling like a swimsuit have 
straight cut decolletes and 
narrow shoulder straps, worn 
beneath transparent lace 
eoverups or beaded jackets. 
Anyone with the time, pa- 
tience, and skill to do bead 
embroidery can go right to 
the head of the class. Dior's 
beautiful little cardigans and 
boleros are entirely worked 
in caviar beads and seed 
pearls in cloisonne patterns 
in gold, silver, and the rich 
hues of Chinese lacquer. 
Mare Bohan freely admits 
they are Investment pieces 
costing $5,000 each. Today, it 
seems, the “haute" of "haute 
couture” connotes the 
price lag as well as the 
fashion. 
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Sweaters — not wild but wooly 




fita 





Mohair and wool sweater jacket trimmed in ball tie 
closings and multi-colored spiraling free forms, 
ovpr a cashmere turtleneck sweater and Irish 
tweed skirt, pye-catchlng and ethnic, the south-of- 
fne-border look In this sweater Jacket com- 
plements the turtleneck - a knit basic this season 
under Jumpers, jumpsuits, and vests. By Gloria 


lly Phyllis Feldkump 
Special to 

The Christum Science 
Monitor 

New Yurk 
If a sweater is nut hand 
knit (some some ;»v nnl ■ 
it should look ;is if it were 
Certain hand knits - the 
< florin Sachs uiu*s stand mil 
- are works of art, nppliquril 
with crocheted (lowers or 
abstract molils. and priced 
accordingly. 

Other sweaters are edged 
with Incc-likc crochet. Still 
others look as light as ;ijr. 
puqmsi'h knitted (<> look 
light, on big neeilles lor a 
coliwehhy effcel. These are 
generally the mohairs and 
angoras. 

Bulky sweaters are meant 
to sub for jackets and coats. 
In fact, the newest kind of 
sweater is the full-length 
sweater coal, a sort of elon- 


Our Yves St. Laurent silk scarf . . . 
the look that's turning heads 
from the Left Bank to Fifth Avenue. 
And there's no wonder why, since it 
adds a bright splash of color to 
everything you wear. 

Wine, green, navy or red silk 
shantung. For Colony Designs, 

1 7 rl x 1 7", just 10.00 

Add i .35 outside delivery area. 

Fashion Accessories 

Fifth Avenue at 56 Street 

New York and all stores 


BQNWIT 

TELLER* 


THE 

SHEARLING 

STORY 

. . . begins with luxuriously supple sheepskins 
from California's famed Napa Valley. These 
skins are tanned by Sawyer Tanning's exclusive 
tanning process. And, (hen Iheyaic cui end 
tailored to our specifications. Each coal hum 
our collection is an A &F exclusive/ 

"Sally" is jusl one coal from our extensive 
ladies' collection. 


\ 
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gated replay nf last year's 
iand the year hcfmv'xi 
jacket length wrap sweat i*r 
A very popular cardigan 
that got'suifh an> number nf 
••ill fits is the |i.ilihwurk knit 
with sash and -Ii,iw| cnllar 
Alsu in Ihmi.if <>| iii.my rut 
nrs kml drp.nl uicnl is lln> 
stuped, •.iriati'il kml 
It.dph I aiii rii has rri iu-il 
the I*' ail Islr swi'alrr and 

f'lnxis Kill tin it* I sln*l 

lands Hi'ir again, (nr many. 


'««»« 

I'lllllH-ITS |BW tewfr „ 

shaped necks < crew necks 

m " * «»«* Sf S 

'" «»■ Yv,m sets roa 

,,,,v *’ r sweater vea 

,,,n »i*ln with V-ncol 

M,,,v «%!« 
li.ivi* < ntlai's now. 

I" .‘Ill's S| Ill-lies ll|i'n Ja.. 

l1 "" 1 ii.ri-resi. ^ ; 

I'-rn-. iiieliiile f i fi.iiro*;, Scandi- 

ii.iu.uior lt-»-l,-iinliv innijfs 


YHvrl I unis tht' ni^hl on. 
With you in it. 
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Abercrombie 

taflUfln W ttft Sr H.V. dilcfto. Oik fire ok. 

j/jy l ?‘L F,4 ^f CB U T,l 2 r ' jf'^lwn:- Tfis Brounwr. CoioittST 

' HMbour, Pi)n BbjUi, Hi. fat. Ihg Mg n, Sfa/t tjlllt, ft J. • * 


Jgcku t swil-who doesn't love it? 
.Particularly it dips d«?p into black rayon velvet 
and is trimmed with scallop-shell black braid, 
for all the world like ii Spanish hidalgo's suit. Make the} 
most of your own magic Soft-lied white shirt of * 
acetate and rayon. By Belle Saunders for Abe Schrader*’ 
10 to IB sizes, *i%. Fifth Avenue Shop, . .. 
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Last year’s 
wardrobe 
comes alive 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Surveying the contents of the closet where 
last year's clothes are stored need not be a 
downbeat experience. 

Quick pick-ups in fashion this fall can 
revitalize your wardrobe. Examples: 

• A really super blazer. A buy, at around 
$70, is Evan-Picone's which comes in black 
and white tweed, camel, loden, and velveteen. 
Some blazers have fake pockets, no back vent; 
not this one, which is equivalent in value to 
some at twice the price. Need we say a new 
blazer renews last year's skirts, pants? 

• A vest. If you already have a tailored suit, 
update it with o vest. Possibles are camel, 
bright red, gray, or menswear checks. A 
quilted, flowered cotton vest brings a whole 
new look to your blouses, skirts. 

• A shawl. Here's the number one acces- 


sory of the year — from blanket size on down 
in thin wool, fringed or not. It takes the place 
of a jacket, when combined with a skirt (or 
matched exactly, as shown by designers). 
Also good over coats and jackets, and as 
evening coverup. Easiest route to fall chic. 

• A long stole, otherwise known as a wrappy 
serape. This can be truly ethnic, l.e. Mexican, 
or fluffy fringed mohair.. It's a wider version 
of last year's muffler. 

• A jumper. As versatile as a skirt or pants 
— In fact, more so, since you can wear it as a 
dress, too. 

• A pleated wrap skirt. The kill’s high 
fashion, especially in tweed or flannel, but 
don’t rule oul the Scots tartan in below-knee 
length. 

• Dark stockings, either semi-sheer opaque 
or sheer, to match shoes. Tweedy stockings 
for sporty clothes, with wedged tassel-tie 
loafers. 

• A pair of T-strap shoes (they come In both 


low and high heeled styles) and stockings In 
the same color. Pick a new neutral, cinnamon 
or sage, that contrasts with a number of darks. 

• An ombre sweater or T-shirt. Ombre's 
that shaded effect and very In. 

• A Guatemalan or Peruvian knit cloche, If 
you want an ethnic touch without being overly 
ethnic. 

• Scarves — you already have some. Try 
squares as headwraps or stock-tted around the 
neck as fill-ins for V-neck pullovers, vests. 
Try long silk scarves wound as cummerbunds 
around the waist. 

• A very skinny belt — snake chain or 
narrow leather. 

• Berets are- continuing this year, worn 
pulled down low on foreheads. 

■ A big pouch-style shoulder bag. 

• A cinnabar bead necklace with a silk 
tassel dangle. Cinnabar bangles. 

• Anything quilted. 

• Anything Chinese. 


Pewter Pendant from Norway 




Our latest offering from tilt; ffifnrikscn collec- 
tion is fashioned in pewter l>y Norwegian crafts- 
men to reflect rite rich heritage of Viking motifs 
and rite Norse love of wildlife and nature. Su- 
perb detailing and warm, soft pewter lustre 
make this piece the perfect accent for this fall's 
fashion. 

Shown Actual Size — Includes 26" double pewter chain 

$17.95 postpaid 
N.Y. Stale residents add 4*% lax 

Write For Our Free New Pewter Jewelry Brochure 


How the 

fashion-wise economize. 


You don't have to let another day go by with- 
out joining forces with the smart fashionwise 
women of the world who reap savings and 
professional sewing advice from Designers 
Fabrics By-Mail. Designers, the original sew- 
ing club, has been helping women save time 
and money for over 27 years. 

Discovering Designers Fabrics opens a new 
exhilarating world of exciting fabrics priced 
lo keep you and your family smartly dressed 
season after season. It's amazingly simple to 
create fabulous wardrobes when you have a 
personalized professional fabric club, skilled 
In sewing know-how. at your fingertips. 

It's also money in lire bank to get an auto- 
matic 10% discount oil regular prices on any 
fabric you buy at any time. This can well save 
. you many many dollars over the cost of fab- 
rics at your local store. And you can cash 
in on even more savings by raiding famous 
twice-yearly Super Sales when top quality 
knits, suitings and dress fabrics are dis- 
counted as high as 60%. 

Furthermore, the service Is as great as the 
savings. Designers gives you all the atten- 
tion you need before you buy your fabrics; 
then slays with you until the last button goes 
on. They bring everything together for you 
In six or more colorful Fashion Folios a year 
containing over 130 sample swatches of first 
quality fabrics individually set In place next 
to professionally coordinated patterns from 
Simplicity. Vogue, Butterick and other lead- 
ing pattern houses. You gel a preview of the 
latest fabrics and fashions in tire quiet of 
of your own home. You can touch the fabrics, 
mix them, match them and see in a glance 
how your finished outfit will look. There's no 
guesswork about which fabric goes best with 
which pattern as sample garments are made 
up by Designers before you buy the fabric. 
Facts on wear, washability and yardage are 
all Included. 

Every Fabric Folio also comes with Betty 
Bryant's Designer Sewing News, a timely 
newsletter that -gives all the Inqlde sewing, 
tips bri working with the' new fabrics as wefi 
as the latest information on. fashion and color 
trends for yourself as well aS your home. 

Another plusl When you choose your fabric, 
you can order everything you need for com- 
pleting ■' your garment — Including linings, 
thread, 'buttons, belts; zippers. Everything/ 
Direct to you iri one package. Designers will 
even make your covered belts or buttons, or 
do your pleating In our custom service de- 
partment. , ... . v. . 

That’s the Inside on how the; fash! on-wlse 
economize. The cost . Is only $4.50 'a year 
which Is c ulte a bargain for your own per- 
sonalized fabric club that gives ypu 10% dis- 
counts on all fabrics . . Up: to 60% savings 



on twice-yearly sales ... six or more Fashion Folios with over 130 
swatches of the finesl fabrics priced to save you money . ; . and the 
assurance of having qn exciting wardrobe that Is right for you. 

. . — . _-r- — ’ - 7 - — r — — - — - ’ *] I 

f want to be fashion-wise ’and economize. Here's . $4.50 for a year s .’ 
| membership. I realize. I’m under; no: obligation, iq buys ; bul when I do, ; .j \ 
. my BatjefSotlon Is' ^ gy^ranJeadJ:.. -,/ A : : \ ■ ;• Vi' 

* □ Check 1 or Money Oraer ;: "' v -': : V '' • j 

1 □ Charge BankAmerloard. .□ Charge Master Charge 1 . 

| Bank Card # '• / , — -E«- Dat a^ . ^- — ■ ] 

. Interbank ». Master Charge bnfy. IT I 1 1 : j V 

• | . — — — r - | • 

| Address' — L J 

| n)t y • — - State ; ; ilp I. , J 1 

i 1 Designers Fabrics 1 
1 BvsMail 1 

-1949 ; Rldge AvShue *f< • . Evanston. Illinois 60201 • , | 

•j f V.' • • ' Available in U.a A.‘ orly f 80 ™ \ f j 
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fashion 

‘Earthnic’ 
password 
in London 

Arab, Chinese trends 
glow in fall styles 

By SerenaSlnclair 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

It’s the Chinese and the Arabs who have put 

Fashion fair II 


Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

The autumn London Fash- 
ion Fair International, sched- 
uled for Oct. 22-25, will be 
held at Biba's on Kensington 
High Street, according to 
Britan's Clothing Export 
Council , sponsor of the event. 

Space Is big enough to 
accommodate 200 companies, 
and the restaurant and roof 
garden In the building will be 
open to visitors throughout 
the presentation, 

The fair wlU form part of 
the London Fashion Week of 
Oct, 21-26, when a number of 
special events are being 
planned. Five top London 
designers, John Bates, Gina 
Fratlnl.Blll Gibb, Jean Muir, 
and Zandra Rhodes, will 
present thoir latest collec- 
tions. 
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their thumbprints on British fashion this 
autumn and good luck to us all 1 If your outfit 
isn't quilted within an Inch of its practical 
little cotton life, Mao collar and all, it's of 
subtle earthnic stripes right off the sand dunes 
and has a hood on it as well. 

These two major influences have sparked 
what otherwise might seem a dullish season. 
And not only have they been fashion in- 
fluences — in shape, texture, detail — but 
they’ve been economic influences, too. The 
Chinese influence especially has saved the 
bacon for a great many manufacturers, stores, 
and customers who would otherwise have 
found wool too expensive this season. Quilted 
cotton iswarm and a great deal cheaper. 

On the Arab aide, shoppers from the Arab 
nations have been flocking In the tens of 
thousands to London and have virtually 
bought out all the glamorous evening dresses 


in town. They — via the young princelings of 
the Gulf States — kept several Bond Street 
luxury shops hopping Lo satisfy their most 
generous impulses, diops which given a 
purely British clientele might have suffered a 
slump. 

Mind you, there are pitfalls in these in- 
fluences and a Western woman had better face 
them before buying her autumn outfits. AH 
that cotton quilting is in no way slimming, 
particularly over the hips, so perhaps the 
safest garments are the neat little weskit, or a 
slender-line straight coat, perhaps three- 
quarter length over unquilted trousers. Most 
of the young middle-price firms arc making 
these, such as Jon Elliot, Stephen Marks, 
Alistair Cowin. 

The pitfall on the Arab clothes (and the 
young are overboard for these, as was obvious 
in the end-of-term show of the Royal College 


Ilf Arl, which was iiwash with dicllabas 
caftans) is thill almost no WesteriMvomT 
looks natural or happy with a hood actuallvm! 
and in place. yu P 

Significantly, it’s the working evervri*. 
clothes of botli regions I hat have triessmhh 
British copyists. So don’t pull out ym oK 
and lame kimono mid reckon that you're t« 
fashion because the message is much 
one of quilted black cotton, something to w«r 
at harvest Ume in the rice fields. 

What’s u little frightening about bendlno 
toward the tustc of rich Arabs, if you're a 
British fashion designer, is that the glossy 
glamour of that particular taste U quite 
divorced from whnl your own British custom, 
ers want. You could sell well for a season or 
two but totally lose touch with your own 
Continued on next page 



Where tobuy the 
bestdothesinLondon 

At Aqua8cutum, just a few yards from Piccadilly 
Circus, where you’ll find a wide, wonderful 
range of of the finest clothes in the world. 
Shown here, the celebrated Aquascutum town 
coat. It's a cleanness of line, an elegance: In 
short, a look — that only Aquascutum can cre- 
ate with ail their years of experience in superb 
workmanship and choice of fine cloths. British 
tailoring at its best. 

Aquascutum A 

Ji •<> i •■-.in,-. 

100 Ragan! Street, London, W1A 2AQ 
Shopping hours: 9-5:30, Thura. to 7 
Open ell day Seturdeya 


AUtft 
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SHOEMAKERS' COLLECTION 

Alan McAfee, calling upon 70 years of making shoes lo 
measure, has produced an outstanding choice of lasts lor 
his collection. Now, town, country and leisure footwear 
are available for you In fittings from A to f (AA in some 
styles) providing the complete shoo service. 


ana imii 
cm Mian 


SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. LONDON W.l 
73 KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.l. 


TEL 01-493 1771 
TEL. 01-235 72)6 





A rich ha -vest from Paris 
-now^athcrcd/:.^, 
xatThc ■ 

white House i 


Now, at the evening 
of the yoar, gather n 
little of Paris around 
you with some of the 
exclusive autumn 
fashions available at 
Tho White Bouse. 
Enjoy tho rsro touch 
of autumnal dignity 


HI 



their designs. * * / " 

Select from our . jS 

distinctive range of 
accessories, made to heighten 
tho effect of fine garments. 

Sampiu our mngnificont lingerie. 
And delight in our unique 
collection of children's clothes. 

All reAccting the supreme 

quality th at the W hite House 
loves to gather Mr its 
elastomers all year round. 




One of the world's great sliops 


51/52 New Bond Street, London W1Y OB Y. Tel: 01-629 3521 
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When you visit I-nndnn, call and see the wonder- 
ful range of hand embroidered silk pictures from 
the Republic of China. They start incredibly from 
£2.50 unframed. Large range of size and subject* 
available. . .. . , 

■ • - v».£ i ii 

. . <?• 


ALLANS 


OF DUKE STREET 


56-58 Duke Street, Oxford Street 
London Wl. (Near Nellridgcs) 01 629 3781/2 


A suptrh silver und parcel gilt nef. Circa 1 870. 

From the collection of the lute Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh und Suxe-Coburg Gotha, K.G. 

Heighr 26” length 23". 

L G A R R A R D 


nimomumio • 

■tiaugunm^KK — 

The Grown Jewellers 

III RBOBNT STREET LONDON WIA 2JJ TBLBPHONB: 01-734 7020 
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Continued from preceding page 

market. A calculated risk — how long can the 

oil boom last? 

Folkloric touches, such as hoods and 
toggles on everything, are about as far as 
some British fashion people want to stretch. 
Even little acrylic sweaters get toggles at the 
neckline while loden coats — and these are 
legion — get them as of natural right. 

There's no overriding favorite on fabrics 
for a winter coat or suit. Loden yes, and lots of 
flannel, but contrariwise wool boucle and 
mohair are everywhere, too. Smooth or fluffy: 
elther's O.K. and even gabardine, long In the 
doldrums, is nudging buck, chiefly In pencil- 

slim skirts. , , , 

Englishwomen s fashion colors for autumn 
are so quiet you’ll blink twice to be sure the 
woman’s really there. Black, slate blue, 
camel, plus the colors Vogue is heralding: 
blackberry, spruce, and lichen. This black- 


berry makes some of the sleekest coats in 
town and seems far the newest color — we 
haven't worn it for years. Some shades like 
aubergine and the accompanying knits mix 
aubergine, cerise, mauve, shocking pink for 
handsome tweedy effect. By night it lightens 
to violet and lilac in chiffon and jersey. 

Knits are thinly striped, often Jaggedly 
random, and come in layered outfits still. The 
newest have the big dolman sleeves that 
balance sd well with the new tuba skirts. And 
those 'Skirts' are hot news, especially since 1 
Pierrb Cardin showed so many knitted tube 
skirts in his recent couture show. ' 1 : 

Bilt the day dress liiay yet get British, 
women out of layered knits, for. now it’s 
infinitely softer, being of angora jersey, and 
the styling has perked up enormously. The 
most elegant have huge batwing sleeves 
growing out of a diagonally striped tube dress, 
worn slim and unbelted. 







Visit London’s newest and 
most exciting department store 

Debenhams/Oxford Street 

| |6o trtA 


fan 

omk d on£,, 


cuna WTHU# 

LSAUA AU30A6.&A 6V& olmK 

OJlu^A. 

We t&ijhL op - - - 

Debenhams/Oxford Street 

Midway between Oxford Clroueand. Bond Street Tube* ■ 

334-348 Oxford StjreQt, LondOh WIA 1EF “ • " 

Taiepfenen. flt-5 so edob-^- r. ; ■ \ 


Sketch by Kay Gallwey 


Quilted Jacket and skirt duo In brushed cotton by Jon Elliot 



Classic 

lines... 


Classic trenchcoat in 
the famous proofed 
Dure cotton Grenfell 
abric, with tartan 
lining. In stone or 
dark beige. 

Sizes: 10-16. j 


£55.00 






Piccadilly; Circus, London. S Wl . Ql-930 3181 
l29Ri^e3Streetj Edlnbufgti. 031-225 5$3I 
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After dark in London . . . 
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By Myrtle Healay 

Just In time for fall travel comes the new tube 
Bhape — wide on top with narrower lines along the 
hips. A batwing top fits over a snug pullover in 
this coffee and cream three-piece knit by Reldan 


Now Church’s 
give your tailor 
something to 
live up to. 




Style: C/.irhon ^ r - - 

( 'olo urs: Black bookbinder step in, SiS, mSTiU 
Brown hot >k hinder step in 
Fittings: B OD K-F n u||V|i V H 
Price: €2 5*50 * mM 1 * 

( plus -Ml) ni .iihI p.R'kinj^) 


mm 


BABERS LTD (JiRStV) 299 OXFORD STREET. LONDON Wl. OM29 3371 
LATE OPENING 7pm THURSOAY 


It uNKHi Qim. ffimift/ii 

for 

CUSTOM TAILORING - SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
Also items of Gne hosiery and me ns wear — 
and famous throughout the world for the 
• "ONEHOLER" (HoIe-ln-One) GOLF TIES. 

VThtn In London iw shall uvttomc a visit from you at — 

LANCASTER PALACE ( Approach to Waterloo Bridge) 
STRAND, LONDON. WC2B 7EN. 


By Serena Sinclair 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

London 

Either British women lend 
the most glamorous night life 
in the world (which I doubt) 
or they have beautiful 
dresses hanging wistfully, 
unworn, in their wurrirobos. 
For yet again the renl stand- 
out amongst British fashion is 
gorgeous evening went'. 
Some of the brightest talents 
hone in on it to the exclusion 
of all else. 

The vivid, mercurial Zan- 
dra Rhodes, whose hand- 
painted chiffons are worn by 
such women as Mrs. Evange- 
line Bruce, Britt Ekland, and 
a galaxy of theater people at 
some £300 ($636) a throw, 
has yielded to the big com- 
mercial world at last and 
produced a ready-to-wear 
range at a factory in Ireland. 
The result: glorious, almost 
affordable from her new 
Mayfair boutique (her 1 first 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
DRESSMAKERS 


HARBY AMIES 

COUTURE AND BOUTIQUE 


SUITS, COATS, DRESS, 
CO-ORDINATES AND ACCESSORIES 

TIES FOR MEN 


M. SAVI1.K ROW, LONDON W. I. 

■O I IANS CRKSCliNT (uppniin* I IjrroJi) iAV I . Sh-i 21 HO 
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are pleased lo announce thalr 
W&m COLOUR MATCHED 
WARDROBE... 

HpreS mada-io-meesure and 
ready -lo-wear. 

SjCLambiwool knitwear expressly 
Sgr made lor us In Hawick, Scotland. 

XCCoars and skirli in Pure Now 
Wool tweed from the Isle of Lewli. 

dJjCShlrti in washable polyester. 

& Bulls, drones. skjrttln our axaluihra 
Pure flew Wool Jersey. ’ 

... all colour matched (or you to wear 
with confidence. 

Write now (or our (ran style catalogue 
and (abrlc palter ns — 

Anne Hamffhire 

Hampshire House, The Square, 
Bournemouth, Tel: (0202) 20656 
England 

8ae thla new colour matched wardrobe 
selection al our branches — Bournemouth, 
Ring wood, Salisbury, Chippenham, Oxford 
(Ellen Brsdtord), Witney, Scarborough. 


shop), with the sort of slen- 
der silk tunics and exquisite 
lace insets reminiscent uf 
1913 nnd Hazel's clothes in 
"Upstairs, Downstairs.” 
Zandra's little evening 
jackets nf printed satin mix- 
ing ash rose and bronze in 
their blurred prints have 
pleated frills nil round the 


edges like a bedjacket and 
hey vie with Jani Ce 
Waimvright's black chiffon 
pnillctod shawl-jackets as the 

season's most beautirm 
cover-ups. 

Janice's clothes ore now 
and about time, bought hi 
great numbers by Harrods 
< imlinnwl on next page 


A proud tradition 
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T HE bright jingle of our brougham, delivering in the 
West End, sounds out of place today. Cure, quality 
craftsmanship huve all become outmoded. 

Some would soy our pride in the traditional ». T- 
creation of flower-based perfumes is out nf J /tl 7 
date too. I’m than, hand-made products i 

and delicate fnigrancies seem us archaic as j// 

our coachmun's livery. Hut for those C 

who have leurnt to , 
appreciate the best * if' «.■ 

i|uiility I:ii„IIkIi , 1B '„ 

f lowe r perfu ml*s and " 

bath preparations, i"'."* 1 *' 1 " 

wliostl" know (III- wurtl, 

«'it h‘!il ■ ■ , , 1 . ’.Vv^ ! “.m.-' u Harden pot-pourri for the l' al1 

i * 1 1 j»: I , or drawing room, a hone china pom 

,uL "" "" ' 1 " for the dressing table ot'6oen^gd 
sachets for the linen cuphonrd - 
for them Taylor of London remains 
an unchanging symbol of elegance 
in a changing world. Sv .„ t|s 

riu.-. .i (’• 

Si* <1 t i ni in 


t Visil oiu I'l ifwih 1 )-) ShnJ> nan Hiinndi, *' 

* or you cun ubtuin nil prYfJimitiuns at 
V lfod(r\g perfumery deportments, Qi/t Shops in hotels, 
airports and historic houses. 

TAYLOR 

OF LONDON 

166 Sloane Street, London SW1 
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. . .The scene is bright 


Continued 

from preceding page 
(they have sold well in Amer- 
ica for three years) and they 
stick to her favorite spec- 
trum of black, gray or wine, 
each outfit crusted with 
sparkle or with stunning 
Austrian silk embroidery. 
She has used the slinky Hurel 


jersey Jean Muir loves (top- 
ping the jersey slink with a 
froth of a chiffon poncho) but 
also does dj ell abas and nar- 
row 1613-look tunic dresses in 
chiffon. 

The everyday end of the 
market, with dresses from 
£18 ($38) on up, is overboard 
on silky jersey too, and there 


are a hundred variations on, 
and copies of, the draped 
Grecian togas made famous 
here by Yuki, the couturier 
who has recently done a 
ready-to-wear range for 
Rembrandt. 

Velvet and chenille ore 
everywhere, too, in the eve- 
ning scene. 


Debenhams 

IHE STAMP 01 


FASHION. 


Debenhams have the stamp 
of fashion about them, 
Wherever you are in jflP 
England you’re not aflfe; 
far f rom a Debenham 
store. So step into a 
world of fashion for 
all the family and Mk 11 
find just about \ j| 

everything jgt'4 V\|J 
you need at d[ 

very good I 

value. 


mv 


S$ /i/f Ac /no/*e in j^ajAic/i 
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A Paris hairstyle by Maurice Franck for Nina Ricci collection 


A few well chosen words on 
why you should visit Self ridges in London. 

Aquascufum 


Cashmere 

Churchk 

jaeger 

Ladybird 

Pringle 

Royal Doulton 
Tartans 
Waterford 
Wedgwood 

TFm=fcs 


Come Into Selfridges and 
you'll find the most famous names in 
Britain spread before you. 
AH beautifully displayed across ' jj 

And thdylllooK even more 

attractive If you're an jrfgSVM. 
overseas visitor. 

Because you can buy nV 

almost anything in the! store 
tax-free. (Just aslong as what 
youbuyisgoingbackto 

your own country) 'imp" v- 
. just one of the little ; 


things we do to make shopping easier for 
our visitors from overseas. 

We also change any currency you have 

> Into sterling. 

w fcv V Or you can use your American pxpfess,- 
tagfcbA h Euioqard or Olnere Club carp; 

anywhere in the storg: • ' 

So when you want to 

Vw Sw llYlfnl some shopping in 

London, find your way to a 
bus stop, ^ube station or 
taxi rank and utter a couple 
: . of well chosen words j 

,; jr+> ‘ yourself, 'Seffrldges please! 


C)xfbrd CfH&VM 
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Italian designer sights end of high-fashion era 

Capucci says women today want faddish styles and young ones 
aren’t interested; ‘to survive we have to contract for perfumes’ 


By Logan Bentley Lessona 
Special to , 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

Roberto Capucci is 45 years old, but with his 
boyish face and shy yet enthusiastic manner 
it's hard to believe he’s a day over 22. And yet 
at that age he was already famous in the ftckle 
fashion world, acclaimed as Italy's "boy 
wonder" designer, the darling of the in- 
fluential fashion editors who in those days 
could make or break a career in the span or a 
season. 

Of the Italian high-fashion designers work- 
ing today, Valentino is the best known but not 
considered to be particularly original or 
influential; Lancetti is admired, particularly 
for his original exquisite fabrics; but Capucci 
is the Intellectual genius, the "designer's 
designer." Where the others often tend to go 
along with whatever current is prevailing, he 
goes his own serene way, with the most 
original, innovative, and yet classically simple 
clothes. They are cut perfectly, they hang 
perfectly, they are almost impossible to copy, 


and they are simply, unmistakably haute 
couture. 

Before 1950 Italy had no high-fashion design- 
ers. There were the "sartorie” (large dress- 
making establishments) that bought the toiles 
or patterns and often the fabrics from the 
Paris designers, and reproduced them for 
their customers in large cities like Rome and 
Milan. 

’in July of 1950," explains Capucci in his 
soft voice, “a marchese from Florence. 
Giambattista Giorgini. promoted the showing 
of Italian fashion at Villa Torreggiani in 
Florence. My designs were shown to Mar- 
chese Giorgini, but the schedule of showings 
was already made up so he asked me to show 
my dresses at the end of the collections. I 
worked like mad to get ready, but at the last 
minute the other designers didn’t want me in 
the show, they said I was an unknown kid. I 
was 20. There was such a scandal that pretty 
soon I wasn't unknown any more.” 

But while Roberto Capucci talks in his spare 
white salon, the golden afternoon sunlight 


filtering through white curtains drawn against 
the summer heat Illuminating his features, the 
boyish eagerness and enthusiasm arc be- 
trayed by the contemplative, sad expression 
that flickers across his face. In one moment he 
Is telling about his love for the country, for 
nature, how the beautiful prints of ripe wheat 
he did several seasons ago were Inspired by 
visits to his country house. But then, after a 
brief thoughtful pause, he says quietly; 

"High fashion is finished. Today women 
have become objects, they put on the fad of the 
moment. They are afraid of being robbed, but 
above all they are afraid to look old so they 
camouflage themselves like girls covering 
themselves with rags. 

"Our clients used to come from show 
business and the aristocracy, but today they 
are rich bourgeoisie and an aristocracy that is 
rapidly thinning out. Those clients are fin- 
ished, they were part of a world that Is 
disappearing. Once women came to us for an 
entire wardrobe, now they come for a special 
occasion, a marriage, a birthday, or a very 
private party In some princess's house. 


"Once we could choose: I’ll dress this one I 
won’t dress that one. Now wo can’t chooU 
anything. It is sad. after having spent so much 
time and energy, to see what happens to our 
collection. It's not fun any more. There's no 
excitement. Young ones aren't interested In 
high fashion any more. 

"You can't live on high fashion any more*’ 
he continues. "To survive we have to have 
contracts for perfumes, scarves, purses um- 
brellas, and so on. The textile manufacture 
pay for the advertising pages in the fashion 
magazines, and you have to accept lidr 
conditions or else. It's a race to see whgu 
the most advertising pages. If you to* 
enough, you get the cover, ton, and they write 
you arc the best designer in the world. 
Otherwise your name goes down and you 
disappear. 

"The happiest moment is the moment ol 
creation," says Capucci. "I like to get up al 
dawn, when my ideas arc freshest. But a 
creator isn't tree to design wlmt he likes any 
more. It is very sad." 
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Huppert — the knitwear house. Close by Picca- 
dilly Circus. With the finest range of knitwear 
plus the moat sophisticated suits — exclusive 
evening tops and Jackets and as always the finest 
collection of cashmere In London. Come and see 
for yourself. 


HUPPERT 

The Knitwear House 


62 Regent Street, London W.l 01-7J4 019) 

Open 9:30-6 Mon.-Pri. Thuri. till 7 - Sac. dll l 



Fine clothes for men 
at 

ACUMAN 

of Regenr Street 


Our LONDON LINE ready 
to wear suits are 
tailored in pure new 
wool, in current but 
not extreme styles - 
prices from £55. 


Persona! export scheme 
available for visitors. 


89 Ragant Street, London W.l 
7 Klngmay, W.C.2 

90 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 

7 Peascod Street, Windsor, Berks. 
36 Milsom Street, Batti, Somerset 


Immediate Credit Available 



Pure New Wool 


J. C. WELLS 


LTD. 



Established 1862 


TAILORS and 
BREECHES 
MAKERS 


- tiallHgtbeUhhitl Slates ' 1 

in October/ November J 


In ihe shadow of 
the famous Si. George's 
Hanover Square 


12 ST. GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE 
LONDON. ir.J 
ENGLAND 


Phone: 01-629 0086 


Cables: WelUtail?. London 



EXCLUSIVE 
FURS BY 


PAUL 


147 Netting Hill Gato 
Kensington, w. 1 1 
Tnlephonn; 01-727 0 1 20 



ANCIENT SCOTTISH 
BATTLE-SHIELDS 


Full-size reproductions and 
models on a wood base cov- 
ered with animal skin and 
studded in traditional de- 
signs. £30 ($65). tax-free, In- 
cludes postage and packfr- 


S Friar* 8 treat 
Invarnasa, Scotland IV1 1RJ 
Telephone (0483) 30402 




Monitor i 

advertisers 


RSVPforthe 
casual elegance 
of handmade 
Scottish 
fashion 
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Pf.,|.lc JomjIcc... «nd iKogni* ibc mmU 
cIcmiu* (hit eumer with h»nii-m*de-lo- 
mcjiurc cloihei. The U»m I leather Valley 
Brochure It now ready uritl beautifully 
ilUiiiraled. Ii’i qtilie fire with a cnlour-Kn 
choice of aotweeilt v»nh new and cmUjhv* 
adilllinio this iratnn. Uir haiidcidUtd * n “' 
wear unuc provide* a choice of |6 allraCMrc 
ciiloun In cither Shetland or I jmbiwool. 
Surpriiinuly, lieathei Valley garment* 
nor euptnilve. Tn prove ii for youitelljutl 
eomplaie coupon und pi.it «« ui right r«y< 


Twfiii in iuveTuiriTeiaili nf your 
Autumn Cnllecilun. 
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New prints on new fabrics brighten Lilly group 


By Marcia Corblno 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Key West, Florida 

The shift dress that put Lilly Pulitzer on the road to fashion 
fame 14 years ago is still in her line — and still a best seller. 

Business is perennially blooming for the Palm Beach 
Bocialite turned designer, who proves each season that she 
knows what women want to wear in sunny resort areas. She 
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CABLE CAR™ CLOTHIERS 

ROBERT KIRK. Ltd. 

Sun Frrmrrtn/i Hrirhh Cm.ifk Sian- Mure 1919 
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Classic, Indestructible Drizzlcr Poplin 
Travel Hat by Stetson SI I 

St-oison's classic ''Dm? lor" travel but with 2" brim in virtually 
indestructible. Sank it. crush it. packet it . . m> mutter how 
vou treat it. the Drizzle r will spring buck tn its handsome pre- 
blocked shape. Dacron pulyi-sU-r and cotton poplin is li^lit- 
wcif»hi and wjiti-r repellent. Ideal for travel, palf. leisure. 
British tnn. navy or yellow in sizes fi^ tnK. 

O Please senJ ( 'ntiiioffue 

Please send Drizzle r. Colour Size 

k n t’lieck/Money ( >nler G 1 'nhlvf ’nr f 'harp* Jm 
Add SI. HU ship. X I id In , d's ’ I suits l/ix in t 'id if. 

No. ISO |\im .Si.. S.in 1-rdiu.iHo *M loK 
^ iti7..|7.»ii 


has 22 exclusive Lilly retail shops throughout the country, and 
her clothes for men, women, and children are sold in more 
than 1,000 stores. 

The hand-screen prints In bright tropical colors are Lilly’s 
signature. Despite all the copies, only a genuine Lilly has her 
name hidden somewhere in the design, perhaps in the wing of 
a butterfly or the vein of a flower. 

For fall there are new prints on new fabrics. Frisky lions or 
jaunty ladybugs in gay colors on pale corduroy. In this group 
there Is a wrap skirt and an A-line skirt, plus French jeans 
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captured in 
this fluid 
jacket-dress, 
forest green 
polyester 
dress with 
mulli-colored 
\ cut-velvet 
a jacket of 
I acetate 
I and nylon . . . 
[I sized 8-16 .. . 
|\ 163.00. 
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CUMBERLAND MALL 
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S| Come visit our store in Mill Valley! S 

You're always in fashion 
supporting advertisers in 

The Christian Science Monitor , 


We fit fine shoes 

CHILDREN’S WOMEN'S • . .MEN!? 

. .SIZES 3 to 13 ' to SizelJ 

Kall-scen-ilts ' AAAAAto C ... ' florsheirii 

ftyoritc.Braods* ; V ' ; . 

201 Peabhtred St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia , 
Cobb County •. Cumberland • Qreonbrlar vLortgx Square 
’ North Dekalb •. .South Dekalb , 


which have two small zippers in the front. Mock-turtle tops 
are available in coordinating colors. 

Butterflies or sea shells are outlined in white on brushed 
cotton denim in dusty shades of blue, coral, and green; also in 
two skirts and French jeans with soft cotton knit T-shirts to 
match. 

Four long, romantic dresses are cut from nylon jersey. New 
equipment in the Key West printing plant now meets Lilly's 
specifications for screen printing on this soft and slithery 
fabric. The colors are deeper and more intense for evening. 

A woman who wants a kaleidoscope of Lilly prints can have 
them all In the brilliant patchwork pant suit in nylon tricot. 

Although the prints change continually, the fall collection 
includes the familiar shifts in fresh polyester and cotton that 
remain popular year after year. 

And for the men, Lilly has added corduroy jeans with a 
patch pocket and a printed sports coat In a new combination of 
flax and polyester. 

Sports fans can now find their Llllys in pro-shops in 
sparkling white, vivid colors, and flash prints. There's even a 
printed tennis-racket cover with a whimsical little mouse 
peeking out of the pocket. You just know that it's a Lilly. 

Hanae Mori around the world 

By the Associated Press 

Tokyo 

Japanese fashion designer Hanae Mori shows full-swinging 
tent dresses in Oriental prints that she hopes will appeal to 
both Japanese and foreigners in her fall and winter collection. 

Smock jackets over wide pants In gray are worn with black 
turtlenecks and head scarves, roomy coats have (led bells, 
and floor-length knit skirts and sweaters in black are accented 
by Mrs Mori’s favorite neon-bright pink and green butterfly. 

“I don't believe in borders,” she says, and her readyTo- 
wear is meant for both Japan and the West. 

Wild chrysanthemums that flower in the autumn arc 
printed on head scarves and on one-piece dresses, which fall 
just below the knee and have wide leather belts 
Mrs. Mori, one of Japan's most famous designers, is 
particularly well known for the handsome printed material 
she uses, with designs taken from the art and costumes of 
Japanese history. 

The Mumoynmn period of the late IWh century is her 
lav ur iti- It was n Him 1 noted for Us elaborate castles, llw 
popularity »( the* lea ceremony, uml art 0 ml flourished in both 
delicate designs and rich colors. 
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Rich’! 


The. nevypiestfasliions, 
around aboundat Rich's 
.. . . where the South's fash- 
Joriable find their way of 
. ; llfeihtotalfocus. Rich's... 

vi;'-:. . . "a‘. Alabama. 





Canada welcomes Olympic tartan 


By Margaret Ness 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Toronto 

Return to refinement is the fall theme in 
Canadian clothes. Naturally Canadian firms 
are Influenced by Paris and New York. 
Consequently fall’s major trends are reflected 
in the Canadian market. But there are also a 
few purely Canadian influences within these 
trends. 

With the Olympics due in Montreal next 
Bummer, Highland Queen of Toronto Ib in- 
troducing an Olympic tartan in cranberry- 
and-tartan-green with fine-white and tartan- 
yellow stripes. It will also be available in 
yardage. White Stag of Edmonton, Alberta, 
introduces “Sportabauls," believing Canadian 
women will like these short coals with 
imitation fur to take them, not too ex- 
pensively, from their son’s hockey game to an 
evening at the movies. 


Francine Vandelac of Montreal 1ms n strong 
Quebecoise influence in her bulky ethnic 
handknits made from Beauce County wool, 
featuring traditional patterns and stitches. 

Marielle Fleury is another Montreal de- 
signer with a regional Identity. In her fall 
collection for Sport Togs she has taken 
inspiration from Quebec’s nomadic fnuit 
people for her quilted covcr-ups with peaked 
hoods. She teams them with long skirts or 
knickers. 

Generally Canadian fashions for autumn fall 
within the prevailing wear-what-you-plcasc 
attitude. There’s a wide choice in styles nnri 
fabrics. The latter is well Illustrated by Miss 
Sun Valley, a Toronto maufacliircr of classic 
sportswear and separates. The bulk of the full 
orders was In sharp contrast between soil 
goods with a hairy finish, as angora types, and 
tweeds In multicolors, stained glass, and 
stripes. They also have had a good fall buyer 


acceptance in better fabrics In plain finishes, 
such ns worsted gabardines. ** 

For Canada's cold winters right across the 
country, warm cloth coats, leathers, or fm 
are a necessity and consequently of ton 
importance. Sterling Clonk of Winnipeg 
Manitoba, is featuring bigger-look collars and 
rovers and big cuffs. Most of the cloth-coat 
interest is in tweeds, with fur collar and cuffs 
Montrealer Leo ('huvalier has designed sev- 
eral layered looks for Monlroy Cloak in 
handknit wools and Donegal tweeds. The 
Montreal coat houses lean towards o narrowed 
top, a definite French influence. 

Leather has become very Important In 
Canada’s domestic and export fashions. This 
year there is a return to gray. Gassy Jack of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, especiaty'/fcg 
the color In suede. Montreal Leather scents a 
gray leather coat with asnmv-lopfoxcdta. 
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Knit ensemble by John Warden 

With the Olympics due 
In 1976, Canadian fash- j— - 
ions offer a wide choice 
in styles and fabrics for 
separates and sports- 
wear — soft angoras, 
multicolor tweeds, and 
lots of tartans and 
stripes. This striped 
skirl with matching T- 
neck pullover and 
knitting bag purse In 
ginger bark and eu- 
calyptus team with a 
jersey stitch cardigan, 
ribbed cap, and super- 
long scarf. 
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SPORTSWEAR 

ACCESSORIES 


LIMITKD 


1510 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO, CANADA 



From SCOTLAND 

PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 

Andoiaon. t llq Untciny. Miniftu. IIiih.ii. Mm- Mini .hi. Viimmon. 
tlfOM Cnmpliull. flftmuijln, Mly i;iih.>inlm. Ctiwhlld. 

Cumminij. Drumni'inil. niii.ii, t'nii|iih.ii<iiiii HdIlIhh. Ffoiw, 
Util don, Ornlinm ol Muiil»llh. Mimil MHfiili.ft.iiii. JulifWlon. 
Kollh. Kninindy. Knit, t.iiinciiil. i.w.iiii. I iiiHnny, M.icAii.um Mac- 
Oonnld. illii Miir|ioi,nlil. Mm-Miiiiijnil. Miii:l minim. MnrOiuuoi. 
M< irlnlni.fi. Htiii'i Mnclvnr. I llu MucKlnnim, Mm Kinloy. Am: 
Miu;l nii(|Mliin. Ml<| MncMIllilii. Mm.Niiti. Mui.I'Iiuihum. Hum* 
Mtir.l'li.ii-inii. Mui.liivli.il, Mill iln l out. Mm my ol Allinl. Pimcuii 
Mmy. Mini Flmir.iiy lll(| Hi.tn.il' mo. hni.ni tlliiwinl. rinynl Sllow- 
inl. Illii Mi Wnlliinr .nnl Wiuiyui 

OVLR 100 TARTANS ALWAYS IN STOCK 

TlMi nliiwn fiviilliililit III % I :■ (III II y.nil .. *ifi“ tVKfu, 11)11% ('ill* 
Wool SiKuiiy l.niiit W*iii|lil 

WE TAILOR TO-MEASURE 

IkW* to melton tlttflC _ 

luieda In Mil Slock SIH.00 townurt). I15J* 
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School for designer-tycoons 


By Wanda Henderson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

When (he pioneer mother was handed 
deerskin and homespun, 1 doubt she was 
thinking about the latest fashion silhouette, a 
Coty award, or making couture headlines with 
her originals. 

However, when Claudia Munson and Greg 
Upshaw, along with some 75 fellow grads, 
were handed the purest of silk, cashmere, and 
Ultraauede, without a doubt they were vying 
for the Fashion Institute's first annual Pea- 
cock Award and a springboard to their first 
paying job in the career of their choice - the 
fashion Industry. 

The accredited training ground runs the 
gamut - design, sewing, merchandising, 
textiles, buying, advertising - ii> all a 
program patterned to make future job place- 
ment more secure. 

It happened six years ago when Tonian 


Thomas, Donna Smith, and Marlene Kaye 
decided the fashion industry wanted and 
needed them. They became, respectively, 
president, associate director, and director of 
education. They moved their dream, dress 
forms, and a handful of students into one room 
and picked up some telephones. 

They recalled a collection of first-rate 
designers who had put their own labels in 
mothballs, and recruited manufacturing and 
buying talent who had retired from the active 
marketplace. 

•We hr ought these specialists into the 
decisionmaking, updated their lives, and 
signori them on as faculty," explained the 
executive trio. 

From a hole in the wall the Fashion Institute 
of Design and Merchandising now boasts a 
20.000-square-fool complex in downtown Los 
Angeles, more classrooms in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, with labs and offices in San 
Francisco. Enrollment is moving over the 
1.000 mark. 
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you’ll enjoy shopping 
at simpsons 


one of Montreal's foremost 
department stores . . . 
where the surroundings, 
selections and service 
' — v make shopping 
\ a pleasure. 



Donna Smith, T< 
California fas 


Classics in 

Courtelle 


(be mom* <il mi nr national shoppimj standards 
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.ffrmv luxury shopping 
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1894-IV75 FURS 1894-1976 

A Fine collection of quality furs backed by an excellent af- 
tersales service — storage' r- cleaning — repairs — remo- 
dels, etc: and a comprehensive range of fashions. 

. JOSEPH FOX 

v : FURRIER ; , 

FOX HOUSE, ROCKINGHAM GATE, 
THE MOOR.; SHEFFIELD 
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Donegal town tweed cape by Pendleton 
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Our zip-up 
stroller length 
Sno-top Mink Jacket 
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Leisurely times 


Sportswear. . . 





By Marilyn Thclen 
Special lo 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Portland," Oregon 
Slowly, ' sportswear has 
been taking a bigger and 
bigger out out of the con- 
sumer's wardrobe budget. 
Let's face It. We just don’t 
dress up like we used to. 

So, we look to the leaders 
— Jantzen, Pendleton, While 
Stag — for direction. And for 
fall, here's what we find: 
Clothes that have a con- 
genial appearance, fashion 
Items that look good on al- 
most any woman regardless 
of age, coloring and prints 
that are feminine, flattering, 
and definitely compatible 
with clothing that women 
already have in their ward- 
robes. 

With prices escalating, one 
of the most important buying 
tips is to select practical 
fabrics that have a built-in 
lifespan of several seasons. 
Don't be fooled by synthetics. 
Their wash and wearability is 
usually offset by a short-lived 
wardrobe use, due to dingy 
colors and picked and balled- 
up fabric surfaces. Blends 
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anil natural fabrics beat these 
problems. 

So for fall, Pendleton in- 
troduces u smart Town 
Group that features tweeds 
and knits in black, while, and 
pewter trimmed in black 
leather. There is a swiugy 


cape worn with a hooded 
sweater that shrinks into a 
turtleneck. 

Pendleton s Knockabouts 
especially designed for travel 
ami other outdoor activities, 

I'mithmnl on next page 


419 Boylston Street 
Room 411 
Boston, Mass. 
536-6821 


J^dy be good to your feet j 

Enjoy buying choice quality shoes by mail Iran our wniM-lamous cat- 
alog showing the snormous variety of smart styles you'll find tar every 
ottssion. And our vest r »■ of sizes insures you of perlect fit - « 
your money ralundid. 
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DESERT ^ 

,3i{*2feto 12 
For Ms MM lo EE 
to 8at» Coll with 
Smooth Csll l nm 
■Bone with Mali 
Peep-Beige with Otter 
'NlW With Wedgewood 
Slack or White 
Zjg-Zag Rubber Sole 
W- Wedge Heel 
ZVy to IQ $23.95 
Id 12 524.05 
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or call 338-8019 " 
for mull order 
■ - itildif. Adds poslsgu 
<i ?*ie un. achtl pi. 
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* WEAVER 

Sizes to 12 
fur Widths flftAfl to EE 
Black Baby Call 
Filly-Brown Call 
Grey Baby Calf 
While Baby Calf 
Bona Baby Calf 
with Chocolate Strips 
Navy Saby tall 
with Wedgwood Strip*-' 
. Mall Biby Call 
with ChiKOlataSlflP* 




with Cliocolato Sldpe 
IVi" Wodge Bed 
2V|to 10J2M5 

m lo 12 uw 


SOLt.. '3 AYES ; 

tipi-.- f'vuninge . 

45 WINTER Stu n. 1 yin. t.SMf QOSTON, MA 021D>=.-£ 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
TO SUIT YOUR 
LIFE STYLE 

For businesBor 
leisure, you'll 
love our quality 

tailoring. Suits 
$189.50 and up. 

LADIES TOO! 
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294 Washington St., Boston 
4*2-3475 
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. . .stakes out bigger share of daily wardrobe 


Continued from 
preceding page 

feature colorations borrowed 
from the Indians of the 
American Southwest, in soft 
shades of natural earth tones. 

Jantzen, on the other hand, 
considers traditional fall col- 


ors a thing of the past, in- 
troducing pastels In teal and 
rose, softly done In shantung 
and voile! 

Knits no longer have that 
“knit” look thanks to a print- 
ing process that reproduces a 
photographic image on the 


surface, creating woven ef- 
fects, in plaids, tweeds, and 
denims. Jantzen shows them 
all in a grouping designed to 
capitalize on the early Amer- 
icana feeling that is accom- 
panying the bicentennial cel- 
ebration. 


Jantzen also offers the first 
true knit Madras fabric for 
fall, blending polyester with 
a touch of linen. 

White Stag likes woven 
garbardlne and to com- 
pliment its tailored look, WS 
offers garments softly styled 


from a sweatery knit that 
combines is percent Angora 
with 70 percent Trevlra, and 
15 percent Acrilic fibers. 

Consumers will appreciate 
the choice of shirts White 
Stag offers in many fashion 
fabrics and colors In styles 


A FAIR WIND F$Jt THE FAIR ISLES OF CACHAREL 
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designed to go over, under, 
or on top of any outfit. These 
combine with lightweight 
sweaters and T-shirts. 

Primarily, the silhouette 
for fall appears to stretch 
away from pants and toward 
swingy skirts which are long, 
some midcalf, worn under 
coats or capes that move 
from the shoulder. 

Coordination will be the 
"hidden secret" to the put- 
together look being worn this 
fall. Garments won’t be 
bought to match, but rather 
to complement each other. A 
velveteen pant, for instance, 
teamed with a voile shirt, and 
topped with a knit —sweater, 
blazer, or jacket. Colors are 
muted, a monotone, sparked 
with one bright accent, per- 
haps a scarf or a belt or a 
print shirt. 

"Easy does itl" Is the 
motto of sportswear dress- 
ing. And for fall 75, women 
will have a lot of handsome 
classics to choose from. 


keep up 
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Set your course for Scotland, 
navigated by Paris - wear wine-dark wool 
as proof against autumn's nip. 

Pull a Fair Isle tam over your brow, 
wrap a scarf nonchalantly about you. 

Sat a Fair Isle pullover snugly to the hips 
of a pleated wool jersey skirt, 
and gaze at the glowing sea . . . 

This is such stuff 
as dreams are made on. 

For 6-14 sizes, $20 to $1 10. 

Create your own dreams 
from the many inspired looks 
of Cacharel in Collections '7B — 
fourth floor Filene's Boston, 

Chestnut Hill and Southshore. 
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Summer ease too good to abandon 

Wash-and-wear hair for winter 


‘La coupe " with upswept bangs, by Carfta 
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'Coupe glacee" (icy cut) by Alexandre 
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By Margaret dc Miraval 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

Wash and wear suddenly applies to hair as well as those 
practical drip-dry fabrics. It’s the new “short cut" to fashion 
with all the top mannequins and trend setters opting for bobs 
and bangs; easy-care styles that don't require elaborate 
setting and endless hours in the coiffure salon. 

Alexandre created the hair styles for all the mannequins in 
such leading couture collections os Saint Laurent, Dior, 
Givenchy, Chanel, and Lanvin and every house is on the 
• short wave length." Fifty percent of Alexandre’s faithful 
and famous private clients (Princess Grace of Monaco and 
Elizabeth Taylor have been regulars for years) have also 
scissored off their locks for younger, shorter effects, 
especially Saint Laurent's “horseshoe" version with thick 
bangs tapered down at the sides to frame the face in a neat 
little cap. Actually, it's just an updated variation of the old 
soup-bowl cut, but Alexandre, who has launched everything 
from the artichoke to the frizz and froth, manages to make 
this stark simple style appear timely and becoming. 

Many women cut their hair for summer; short feathered 
styles or square cuts with blunt ends which can get right in the 
swim and back into shape with brush or towel drying. But 
Paris hairdressers may actually be sacrificing a lot of business 
by launching these do-it-yourself styles for winter. 

Carlta ( the sisters were once in business with Alexandre bu t 


Hangi Sale 

Sept. 12-20 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 

Treat yourself to the elegance of Hanes. 


left him to become the second most influential salon tn town) 
frankly explains that short hair is a marvelous economy 
measure providing the cut is perfect. The overall length 
about iui inch and a half, is shaped with scissors outline 
diagonally while the hair is still wet ufter a shampoo. Tfe 
special cut, with one deep wave across the forehead, crab 44 
francs (U S. A. $ 1 1 ) and the salon advises that a trim Is only 
necessary every five or six weeks to renew the built-in shape 
and even off the ends. After the cut. the hair is bridled in all 
directions to eliminate the hard lines and touched wlthadrm 
of vegetable brilliant me. 

( filler effects, tying in the Oriental influence in both conjure 
and ready-to-wear fashions for winter, are the Chin«»&fc 
with thick straight hangs at eyebrow level and bAmf square 
sides or angles cut to expose the ears, and tapered iwm&t 
neck in hack. 

Alexandre says lluit a good permanent is necessary to give 
strength and body to short cuLs. especially for silky baby fine 
locks. His latest permanent, “New Tip," is dried with infrared 
rays. 

There are two special new lints for fall to darken and help 
conceal the ravages of sun-blenched hair. Venetian blonde, 
with a reddish cast, is popular for softer styles with curls or 
some wave, while the stricter bobs look effective in 
Alexandre's "coffee bean" rinse. 
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"FALL SUITABLE" 
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i!iey llannel With 

K wintP stitched detail 
$95 wns8-i6 
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Sport Tops 

Fashion From Tl» Top. Van Keustn has great looking sport 
lops far every leisure occasion. One designed tn express the 
more colorful side of .a man's personality is the exciting print 
shows here ... dynamite! With all the styling touches Van 
Hausen is famous for. In 80% acetate. 20% nylon. $16.00. 

^Advertiiiug In Thr Monitor Coruhtenth Per 12 Ytnri 


Style Description Reg. Sale 

No. SHEER SUPPORT Price Price 

80b ALIVE Stocking. Heel. & Toe 3.95 3.25 

8 10 ALIVE Pantyhose; Nude Heel 5.95 4.85 

' ‘ Pantyhose 

550 Everyday Sheer Stretch, Sandalfoot 1.95 1.60 

?10UKra Sheer, Tummy-Control, Sandalloot 3.00 2.50 

885 Ultra Sheer, All Sheet 3.00 2.50 

STOCKINGS 

415 Sheer Non Stretch. Heel & Toe 1.65 1.40 

530 Non-Stretch. Walking Sheer 1.65 1.40 

Colon: Barely Black Gentlebiown Mayfair 
Little Color South Padlic Town Taupe 

Hols: Sale oitfin will not ha ihippid before Sept- 12. ISIS. 

sHoairel »h»r I L ee 

N# - height |welihl sue | length 


Name _ 

Address 

City. 


State. 


1 West Street 


C t- Tp** - 


Walpole, MA 02081 


868-0685 FRIDAYS 8 TO 9 OTHBP days s to S :30 

Admitting In The CMillui Sctain Monitor continently lor 28 yurt 

be a monitor ad tvalcher 


FALL 


CUSiW 

69 Central Slreel, Weller 
235-0709 


The Moppet Shop 



Vmhlnn Specially Shnppv 


668 - 00*0 


THE FINEST IN 
CHILDREN'S CLOTHES 
TOYS 

Sizes: 

New born- 14 Yre. 

A Selective 

"Creative Playthings 1 ' Store 
Books & Paperbacks , ■* 

Open All Year 10 «.m .-4 P m - 
: Bai*Aiiw 1 o 4 rd ktorierOh*!? 

Rte. 6 A I kbtn St. 8 5 - 1 *® 
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Big names share 
fashion savvy 

By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

When Parsons School or Design an- 
nounced that It would offer n course 
called ‘'Fashion Tor the Consumer" U 
quickly received i in telephone culls front 
Interested consumers. 

The nonciTdil course, which will meet 
for l'a hours on ten eveiiiugs lien inn in g 
Sept. 23, has u lineup ol subjects of 
compelling Interest In women liolh in und 
out ol the fashion business, as well as n 
parade or well-known names lo tench 
them. 

The first session, for example, is en- 
titled "Presenting Your Own linage," 
and features hair stylist Kenneth and 
dress designer John Anthony. 

"Fashion as an Investment" includes 
bucH participants as Leonard J. Hanking, 
executive - vice-president of Hergdorf 
Goodman, and designers Mol lie Par n is 
and Stan Herman, 

Designers Donna Kanin iof Anne 
Klein i, (ieorgiu tie Sant Angelo, and 
Pauline Trigerc will instruct the class on 
"Wardrobe Building." 

Guest lectures for "Fashimi anti (he 
Economy and Home Sewing" include 
designers Chester Weinberg and Kasper, 
as well us fashion sewing coiisullaut 
Francino Coffey. 


Helga Howie sees. 


Flattering hand-knits — 
and a slimmer silhouette 


By Evelyn Badcliffe 
Special to 

The ( 'hristinn Science Monitor 

Sun Francisco 

"i set* rail in mostly dark colors; just -below- 
the-knei- lengths |nr daytime; couture length 
I t in r* inches above the ankle I for after five; 
Unn. airy wool fabrics, ami a somewhat 
.slimmer silhouette." says highly successful 
Fashion authority Helga Howie. 

This portion of the Sail Francisco fall fashion 
■scent* comes from Helga Howie's home base 
here. She is the city's only couture designer 
with her own retail stores. One store is the 
laioims Frank Lloyd Wright building on 
Maiden Lane; the other is in the creative 
atmosphere of Jackson Square. From these 
locations Helga ships her original hand-knit 
and crocheted designs which bear the label 
"lienee Helga Howie" to fine stores across the 
country. And from here she dispenses a group 
of coordinated imports labeled “Helga 
Howie." 

In order tu keep in touch with her faraway 
customers Helga recently tried pulling out a 
newsletter. It was far from being a regular 
little advertising flyer, and more like a letter 
(nun a I riend* offering practical advice with a 
very low keyed sales pitch. 
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LADY POOLE 

The Lady Poole is the 

coal that's never wrong. 
Classic good looks in a 
trim new shape and 
classic rain protection, 
in a blend of Dacron"" 
polyester and cotton. 



lets you laugh at 
the weather. 


OPEN 

DAILY til 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 to 6. 


P 


IT lienee Helga Howie puts out a newsletter 
this fall it will read something like this; 

"Coats and dress shapes are slimmer this 
season; skirls are softer, with front gathers or 
lucks; feminine flattering shapes that move 
gracefully will be showing up here in light - 
weight wool jersey, ptlnlcd challis, and rayon 
houcle knits. 

"When buying separates, be sure that at 
least two of your pants, one skirt, one 
jackel.and two or three blouses all work 
together to make a combination of costumes. 

"Remember, too, that tent dresses with 
bigger armholes are meant to be worn tightly 
belted. " 

The colors Helga likes this season are dark 
bitter chocolate, black, tihd a rusty shade she 
calls rose. She combines these with a flesh- 
toned peachy shade. For city and'travel there 
are wool crepe suits, with a bias cut jacket 
with slightly belled sleeves over a swingy bias 
skirt. There is a pencil-slim coat to wear over 
panis and a nifty suit of rusty rose wool crepe. 

The strongest point in Renee Helga Howie's 
collection is made' hv her own hand-crocheted 
pieces — sweaters with lacy, feminine open- 
work, and skirls, long or short, to match. This 
year she adds n scarf or perhaps a turbnh with 
a self rose. 


Autumn 

Elegance 


Vanity Fair's 
marvelous new shift of 
anti-cling Antron 111 
nylon tricot, trimmed 
with an art deco 
edging of satin 
Ravlssant, shaped 
with a satin spaghetti 
waist tie. More 
Ravlssant covers the 
button ahd borders the 
hem. Beautiful 
bedtime colors — 
Candleglow, Blue 
Danube. Azalea, 

Gypsy Red. Only 

SI 3.00. 



By foshi Taknlii 

Flattering, slimmer dress shapes In 
soft materials carry San Francisco- 
based Renee Helga Howie's trade- 
mark this season. This gold colored 
rayon boucle dress with matching tur- 
ban and rose accent makes a grace- 
ful entrance In her fall line, available 
In fine stores across the U.S. 
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You’re cdtvays in fashion *!' 
supporting advertisers in 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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Leather, denim combine 
for New York designer 



Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Brooklyn Heights, New York 
Lee Corblno unites art and fashion in her 
“leather landscapes, 11 a combination of the 
American scene and the all-American denim 
jacket. 

The young designer appliques pieces of 
leather on the backs of jackets In blight, bold 
compositions featuring palm trees, sailboats, 
cactus, cornfields, and other Americana 
themes. 

“Actually it's a recycling project,” says 
Lee. She acquires the leather scraps from 
showrooms on Seventh Avenue where she 
served an apprenticeship during her senior 
year at Pratt Institute. Friends have contrib- 
uted such items as suede coats and snakeskin 
bags to her leather stockpile. 

She uses only secondhand denim jackets, 
making a weekly trip to a warehouse where 
she sorts through thousands of faded jackets to 
find ones with the desired patina of age. 

After sketching the design to fit the size of 
the jacket, Lee cuts the leather into various 
shapes, arranging the colors and textures for 
surface interest. The pieces are then put 
together like mosaics with wool yam, embroi- 
dery floss, or satin macrame cord. The 
couching stitch, which holds the leather, 
accents the forms and is an integral part of the 
design. The process takes more than six hours 
of hand stitching. 

Lee has an extensive background in both art 
and fashion. Her father was Jon Corbino, 


whose paintings, such as “Harvest Festival,” 
hang in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In high school Lee earned extra money by 
designing and sewing clothes for friends. 
While earning her BA in Fine Arts at Pratt 
Institute, she spent three summers in Europe. 

Lee’s first commercial venture following 
graduation in 1974 was a collection of denim 
wrap skirls and smock dresses which were 
sold at a New York boutique. 

Since she began making her “Leather 
Landscapes" in January, she has sold hun- 
dreds from her Brooklyn Heights studio at 
prices ranging from $45 up. 

The Americana theme is also popular with 
Europeans. One of Lee’s customers, a coun- 
tess on the Costa del Sol, wears hers to the 
Sunday corrida, and an Italian movie star 
attracts attention on the Via Veneto in a Lee 
leather. 

Recently Lee mounted some of her land- 
scapes on round wooden tops from cheese 
crates so that they can be hung on the wall. 
The collages and the jackets are currently on 
exhibit at the Work of Art Gallery in Brooklyn 
Heights. 
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‘Leather landscapes” on secondhand denim jacket by Lee Corblno 
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2405 COLUMBIA PIKE • ARLINGTON • VIRGINIA • PHONE 521-0990 

mb star Charge * Central Ctftrga ■ BanhAmetieartt 


the FINEST FABRICS’ 

FOR THE SEW-1T-Y OURSELF 
FEATURING - PENDLETON WOOLS 
QIANA KNITS & VELVETS 

Asia the Best Selection ol Fabrics 

tor Interior Decora ling _ 

c Marcos c Fabrics 
c Yard Goods Center^ 
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Women's Sizes 
4 to 13 AA to D. 

Camel, wine. $28. 


Massey 


Bethea da, 4959 Elm 8t. 

McLean 1 382 Chain Bridge Rd. 


652-8558 

358-1417 
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We've got your number to Itte letter. 
Sizes 1 to 15 AAAAA to EE. 


F,G,&13th Sts. • 4477Conn.Ave. •1364Chaln Bridge Rd.McLean 
Woodlawn Shopping Center, Woodlawn, Va. • 393-7800 
315 N. Howard Street, Baltimore • 547-0222 

New York • Philadelphia • Pittsburgh 


Haircutting book tells how to trim family expenses 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New York 
“Chilc-chik-chik” is the 
sound of a person cutting 
his own or somebody else's 
hair with a good pair of 
scissors. 

Bob Bent, who wrote "How 
to cut your own or anybody 


else's hair” (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, $4.95) 
explained, “Just decide ex- 
actly how much you want to 
cut off, and then cut off less." 

A hair stylist himself, Mr. 
Bent decided that as long as 
most people are scissor -grab- 
bers, they should not let the 
hair foil where it may, but 
where they want it to. He has 
even figured that the average 


Echoes from the past, 
the drummer skirt 

Has a roman lie futuie. 

Ships ol luslrous slat 
blue cotton velveteen with 
a shined blue-pink print 
of woven polyester-rayon. 

A Chessa Davis Authentic 
for W. W. Duke, Ltd. 

Blouse, 6 to 16, .34.00 
Skirt, one size, 70.00 
Lord & Taylor, all stores 
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Terrific and sporty: dpr lush \ \ 1 ' 

Warm-up Robe of; velvety £ Jr ; ,V>. v 
Shevelva* The elegant sur- 
prise? Oversize collar and */f . \ ^ 

cuffs In shimmery trapunto- [i-.* \ 
stitched satin to j match. .■ \ 

Plenty of fireside cojnfort In j ' /] 

'ts raglan sleeves, ^ip-front. 

And cozy colors: Cordovan . 

Rust, Silver. Machine wash / ) 

and dry, of course. For sizes ■ til . i 
6S33 - 

mailorders _ p/ease include 60c L\ *•! 

Distinctively postage and N. Y. S » 

Wrapped residents, add 7% 

pates tax. . m 


' Huntington N.Y.,’ : '• 
393 New York Ave., 1 1 743 

. (516) HA 3-0730 


family of four can save $500 a 
year by cutting their own 
hair. And he knows that 
many parents cut their chil- 
dren’s hair. 

This blond-haired author 
wears aviator glasses, lives in 
New York, has a house in 
Rhode Island, and disdains 
his own collar-length hair 
which used to be longer < and 
nicer) until he began demon- 
strating on television shows 
that lie can practice whnt he 
preaches. 

Mr. Bent spent his child- 
hood going, every two weeks, 
to the kind of barber who 
learned to shave balloons in 


barber school. While in col- 
lege, he would shave his 
friend's heads for 50 cents 
and in that way earn enough 
to get to Fort Lauderdale. 

Now, he says, blow-dry 
places which give good hair- 
cuts are hard to find outside 
of major cities, although he 
says they are now reaching 
(he smaller cities once in a 
while. 

“Unfortunately, every lo- 
cal barber is changing from 
being 'Joe's Barber Shop' to 
‘Mr. Joseph’s’ without the 
training,” he said. 

The age of stiff, teased hair 
for women is wilting. That 
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j The gentleman ^ 

who selects 1 

, a South wick suitings 
>1 a. cn n be ass u red of 
his good taste, no 
uafZp hint ter whnt his 

lifestyle. In comfort 
i r and value, they speak 
l \ well of any man. 
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GEORGE THOM LTD 

Ainuintt .inti Cutis 
toi Men and Women 
Sfolli Co (nan 

^ Pound flJd|o, NV 10576 ^ 

764-5500 




"non-cllng stretch top‘‘ camlBole 
may be worn with or without a bra 
SB.OQ 

sizes 32-36 short 
32-40 average: tall 
colors: while, black, champagne 

Slip features stretch top of Antron III and 
Lycra , stretch lace and plunging neck- 
line. Skirt Is Antron lit tricot. 

Vt/e ahtp anywhere in the U.S. PPD 
Conn. State tax 7% 

" The ultimate .in Intimates” 

THE ANNETTE SHOP 

115 Bedford St., Stamford, CT 06902 
Charge Accounts Invited 



142 Elm 8treet , . 

276 Post ftoad 

New Oanaan. Conn. V ' 

1 . . *: Orange, C6nn. 

966-4888. .. 

786-5465 


style, lie feels, says to men, 
"Don’t touch me." “One day 
women are going to have to 
say, ‘no more. 1 And they will 
if they are really serious 
about their liberation," he 
says. 

Mr. Bent ia amazed that 
nobody wrote this book be- 
fore he did. He emphasizes 
that his book is not designed 
to replace hair stylists, since 
he feels the good ones will 
always have a place. And he 
knows that some people 
aren't dextrous enough to cut 
hair and others don't know 
what hair style they want. 
("So, go have it styled and 


then trim it yourself the rest 
of the year,” he says.) 

In his book, illustrated by 
Jack Bozzl (who learned to 
style his own hair and 
wouldn't have It any other 
way, now), Mr. Bent gives 
explicit directions on how to 
cut hair straight and layered, 
how to deal with curly hair, 
and how to blow dry hair. 

There are strict rules: 

• Don’t cut hair when 
angry. 

• Get good scissors which 
are made for cutting hair. 

• Cut hair when it is wet. 

• Hold hair with fingers 
and cut hair in front of 
'ingers, never behind. 


LA iSchulman 




THE HEART OF FASHION 
IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

...and for good reason. 

181 Mamaroneck Avenue, 

White Plains, N.Y. (914) 949-9123 
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Dresses 

are 

the vogue 
this 
falll 


.• . ,* I The dross llial 
makes hondlin os 
■ • ’-4 wherever It 

B oos. Il'i our beautiful lycora 
and-washable knit. Suitable far 
env occasion, perfectly pack- 
able, loo. You’ll wear it every- 
where — because II always lookn 
groat. Choose from an assort- 
ment of colors. 0-20. 

Do come In and see our exten- 
sive collection Blzes 6 to 20 also 
'h sizes. 

dumc^Dlla 

244 Greenwich Avenue 
OPEN MONDAYS 




WE’RE ALL 
SET 
WITH 

FABULOUS 

FALL 

FASHIONS 

Stop In And 
See Them 

14S Genwoe St., Utica, N.Y. 
I Midtowne Plaza, Rome, N.Y. 
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Adele Simpson’s 
fashion advice 


lly Kvelyn Rniicllffe 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor , 

They call her the little lady with big Ideas. Adele Simpson 
wears this title because of her own 4-fbot-9 figure, and because 
her original fashion creations are award-winning ideas that 
have clothed an international list of clients. 

Fashion designers often create with their own figure types 
in mind. But Adele Simpson thinks tall, so her cosLumes are 
appropriate on both short and tall figures. 1 

For short gir/s, she advises: Always try to wear stockings 
that most nearly match the color of your dress or skirt. If 
you’re short waisted, choose a dress without a waistline. If you 
choose separates, be sure they are the same color. Don't wear 
a wide hat or bouffant hairdo, and be careful about large, or 
too much jewelry . 

If your figure is on the heavy side, watch out for Jersey 
fabrics. Invest in one of the new one-piece undergarments 


that are designed to smooth out the torso. They are gently 
firming, but not stiff or boned. 

The (all girl. Mrs. Simpson feels, can wear the same style 
dress as the short girl, but she should belt it at the waist to 
break the long line from shoulder to hem. Tall girls should he 
careful net to overdress, a rule she also applies to other figure 
types. "Strive for simplicity" isacardinnt rule, she feels. 

Before buying anything new. Mrs. Simpson says n woman 
should take a long view of her needs. She should ask, ‘ ‘Wilt this 
fit into my life — will it go with anything I already Itow?" She 
should start with one good piece, like u coal, and plan her 
wardrobe around it . 

"Clothes should have coni minty," Mrs. Simpson tells us. 
"Fads are out unless you have a great deal of money to spend. 
And slay away from ‘entrance clothes' (those that make a 
smashing entrance that everybody will remember ». Only 
once In a long while buy s&mething that makes your heart sing 
— something you feel you can't live without." Impulse buying 
is expensive, she points out. 

This diminutive fashion leader feels that "clothes should 
make people happy," which probably accounts for her 
perceptive use of cheerful colors. 

"Women should be more adventurous with color,” she 
states, "and really try the shades they think they can’t wear." 

So particular is Mrs. Simpson about color in theiabrics she 
buys that she insists on viewing them in the light in which they 
will be worn before cutting the garments. Colors vary 


according to the light, and lights vary so much in different 
countries that she brings samples of many or her imported 
fabrics to be tested m the United States before actually 
placing orders. ** 

This season she is using soft Persian blues, wild rose nal 
plum, and shady greens, interspersed with costumes of red 
and black combinations. 

"Skirl lengths are very personal The mirror shnuld tell you 
which one is lies! for your figure Delimtely somewhere below 
Ihe knee is right for fall." she says. 

Alsu for fall. Mrs. Simpson likes seal ves, suits that are soft 
ami unstructured, uiu'outrived silhouettes, and in everything 
a striving for beaut lful simplicity. s 
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The dress that knows 
no boundaries — rime 
or place. A fluid sil- 
houette with easy-on 
zip fronc leading co a 
convertible collar. 
Detachable belt co 
wear at will. Multi-col- 
ored mini-flowers on 
black acrylic jersey, 
weightless, carefree. 
Hand wash or dry 
dean, Sizes 4 to l ft. 
Head scarf not avail- 



A flower from the sea 
$21 

Just one of the fine pieces of 
jewelry which use hand-cut and 
polished natural stones and 
shells set In 18K gold plate 

% Town Shop 

67 Palmer Square " 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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These Marcus styles are available from $400.00 

RlngB anti diamonds milflftjnrf to sh.tw iJMilU 
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RUTHERFORD, NJ. RIDGEWOOD, NJ. 

58 Park Avenue /939-0079 53 E. RiJgowmul Avenue/445-3325 

HACKENSACK; N.l. WESTFIELD, NJ. 

152 Main Street/ 487- 1220 206 E. Uinad Street/733-0529 

PARAMUS, NJ. 

Paramus Park Shopping Center /2 67-8000 
MARCUS CHARGE • MASTER CHARGE • AMERICAN EXPRFSS • BANKAMCRIMRD 
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210 nasaau street 
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(609) 924-3221 
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y fi . r-n A spectacular color collection 
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I the great Southwest 

PHARMACY .. .for 
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Tlx 1 tittle B lack Dm; 

is back with new, 
imaginative intent . . . 
Sizes 6 to 16. 38.00 

Toss a compact bag 
aver your shoulder, 
16,00 . . . 

\ou might . , , 

Encircle your neck 
with pearls, add a 

exotic jewelry 4 

or any other 
embellishments 
that the hour or g 

mood dictates. 
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Nature shoe 
treks ahead 
in Midwest 


By Klaliic Viets 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

SI. Louis 

Wilson Schaedlcr thinks 1975 is a good year 
to be a shoe designer, and he ought to know. 
Wilson has been in the shoe business since 
1936, and he has seen the styles cmne and go. 
"They repeat themselves about every 10 


years," he says, "but lately we’ve had a 
chance to do some really imaginative things. 
We’ve got so many new ideas we can’t get 
them all made up." 

The excitement, Wilson said, is about 
variations on the earth shoe — or nature shoe, 
if you are worried about a tangle with the 
Kalso Earth Shoe people. These are the shoes 
which have the heel lower than the toe. 

Wilson works for Jones and Vining Inc., a 
shoe last and sole firm that makes most of the 
shoe patterns For United States and Canadian 
manufacturers. Jones and Vining usually 
adapt avant-garde European designs for the 
mass market. 

"We’ve molded 2 million nature soles 
already. The shoe is now a basic item," Wilson 
said. The nature shoe started as a lace-up 
model, sandal, and hiking boot, but now it's 
gone intu baroque variations including Chi- 
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V Shop leisurely at 
Pappagallo — and then 
wander around the 
corner to visit our new 
boutique Pappagallo 
Plus — right on Walnut 
Street! \ . ' M • 


730 Copeland $L 
' Shadyslde ; ,; 
Pittsbnrgh.-PA 15232' 

3 . 581.J418 


nese, rope-sole, nurses’ embroidered clog, and 
golf nature shoes. 

One of Wilson's newest nature adaptations, 
the Caterpillar, is the delight of his 14-year-old 
daughter. The Caterpillar looks more like a 
stuffed animal than a shoe - it is green and 
yellow with a tractor-tire type sole and an 
upper stitched into segments like a cater- 
pillar’s body. 

The shoe has the careful details that make it 
a '75 model — contrast facing and stitching, 
leather uppers, and molded man-made sole. 
There are lace-up and sandal Caterpillars. 

The nature shoes belong to the province of 
the young, who are not yet about to part with 
their heavy-soled shoes. When they are not 
wearing nature shoes, they will take anything 
thick soled, sandaled, and "natural" — 
trimmed with straw, cork, burlap, or leather. 

Other shoe buyers include the "mature 


customer," who wants grandma shoes — low- 
heeled and sensible. There will be few radical 
changes for these women. 

But there will be new designs for what shoe 
people call "young sophisticates.” That 
means any fashion-conscious woman who 
refuses to wear a shoe bigger than a breadbox. 

The sandal is still the dominant style for 
these women, too. The "sophisticate” shoes 
have been strongly Influenced by Frenchman 
Charles Jourdan, who turns out slim, elegant, 
and expensive styles. 

Renewed interest in the square, walled toe 
is partly due to Jourdan 's designs. Some of his 
ideas — like the pointed, oblique toe — will 
probably be too radical for most shoe com- 
panies. 

Look for adaptations of Jourdan’ s sculp- 
tured sole and tapered, shaped wedge. Some 
shoes have a harp shank break — a less radical 
yet interesting variation. 
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Styles run gamut of fall-winter favorites 

New man-made furs 
for bargain hunters 


By PhylUs Feldkamp 
Special to 

TheChriBtian Science Monitor 

New York 

Fake furs have been around since 1B54. That 
was the banner year when George Borg 
Invented a pile fabric for the manufacturer of 
paint rollers, then decided the fabric could be 
made up into fur-like coats. 

The styling of man-made furs has been 
something else again (or nothing over which 
to stand up and cheer) and some early 
simulated pelts were on a par with what your 
child's favorite stuffed animal wears. 

But progress has been made. The latest 
stride Is a collaboration between master fur 
couturier Ben Kahn and Russel Taylor, an 
established designer of fur-like fashions. 

Their new collection of imitation furs — 
with the look of lynx, sable, fox, beaver, seal, 
and others in the animal kingdom - would 
fool the smartest cloakroom attendant. Styles 
run the gamuL of fall-winter favorites: capes, 
jackets, evening coats, and hooded sports 


Italian children 
dressed with care 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

Italian mothers of all classes and financial 
conditions wiil go to great lengths and efforts 
to see that their children are well dressed in 
public, and are very particular about quality, 
cul.andfit. 

in general, the clothes for Italian children, 
even in the lowest price range, are cut along 
slim lines, and the styling is always up to date. 
They are tailored just as carefully as any 
grown-up’s would be. 

Armholes fit snugly, and people don’t seem 
to worry as much about “growing room” as 
they might, given the current economic 
situation in Italy. Come what may, children 
will always be shown off proudly in the best 
their parents can provide for them. 

L. B. L. 


toppers. And the price — well, this is possibly 
the best news. 

An ankle-length simulated mink in the most 
wanted dark shade costs $350, the most 
expensive in the line. If you like the look of 
Polish fitch — a rarity that, when real, carries 
a price tag of around $5,000 — Taylor-Kahn 
have it man-made for $300. For a fluffy lynx- 
like coat, you pay $200 as compared with $1,500 
for the actual fur. 

Among the high fashion ideas in (he collec- 
tion is a suit of mock broadtail in black. This 
outfit is great for restaurant or theater going 
and a long-run buy, since both jacket and skirt 
may be worn in combination with other parts 
of your wardrobe. 

Points in favor of man-made furs are 
convincing. The coats are soft and flattering, 
they do not require costly storage, and they 
give warmth without weight and without the 
wasteful use of real animal skins. 

The Taylor-Kahn imitations are particularly 
natural looking. French Tissavel and Borg 
synthetic fabrics with highlights and spring 
textures Bre used for most of the coats. An 
especially attractive white Himalayan curly 
lamb coat in the group is made of a Glenoit 100 
percent wool. 
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Fall Fashions at 

Groli.manS 

18 centre sq., easlon, pa. 
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IS? i 


Wrapped in sweaters. Or suited in skirts or 
pants. Spttiy tailored in layers of vibrant earth colors. 
BUI the most important’ thing; to keep' tii niiiul^Nair 
Cariby. 'Where you'll ibid everything for fall and Win-, 
ter dressing. 


NAN CARLBY 

HAMILTON MALL AT EIGHTH 
ALLENTOWN 


Allentown's Oldest Jeweler 
It's a bride’s world at APPEL’S. Here she may 
choose all the treasures for her exciting new 
world. Her invitations and announcements. 
Register with our complete counseling ser- 
vice. May we recommend Tiffany Silver. 


The finesr njmn in China and Crystal 
BURGUBS, CYBIS, ISPANKY and KAZMAR 
COLLECTOR'S PIECES 


r.2J-21 HAMILTON MALL 


<c/l/[iiiam <S(Lo‘ 


DRESSES - COATS - SUITS 


LO 7-5731 


103 So. 18th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
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ONE BEAUTIFUL 
DRESS! 

Baby-pleat knit by 
Francesca for Damon 

Swing and sway your way through fail in 
all over pleats! Flat knit shirt collar and:- 
cuffs. The matching scarf adds that 
so-chic touch! Luxurious 55% wool and 
45% acrylic blend in toffee, green 
plum, pink. 6-14. $140. Devon Shop • 
Dept. 355. Third. Philadelphia, Ardmore, 
Jenkintown, Cherry HU!, Springfield and 
Plymouth Meeting stores. 
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v ring in the call for reform 


mergency ’ lasts . . . and 


Calcutta By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

India’s people: faith waning in government's ability to ease grinding poverty 


In other urban areas, however, the '“choice” docs not 
seem as stark. In Bombay , the leading commercial center, 
there is marked lRck of apprehension over the economic 
implications of the emergency. When asked whether the 
government's program for increased nationalization and 
slate control of the economy was seen as leading to major 
changes, some businessmen said that none of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s recently announced economic reforms dirfered 
from earlier plans that had never been pul into effect. 


■ ■ . the [Indian] Government 
is telling people that they have 
a choice between democracy 
and a corruption-free era of 
economic prosperity. Given 
the widespread poverty in this 
country, It’s not surprising that 
many are willing to bid 
democracy farewell. 1 

It a the same old story — announcements of 'sweeping 
‘ h®?’ l ^ en n °diing happens. When the government gels 
^ railroads running on time, I’ll believe thblft’s serious 
i restructuring the economy,” commented a high- 
er financial adviser to a large Bombay trading concern. . 

’ the sprawling capital of Tamil tfdflu, appears. 
'Initio , affected by the emergency. Here a- southern 
, an tradition of Independence end a non*Congre?s state . 

' reiati mont llave combined to produce an atmosphere of. 

Politic*! freedom. While observers estimate that 
under 0nfl hundred dissidents have been rounded up 
r the MISA, wall slogans can be seen around the city; 
^ equate Mrs. Gandhi with Adolf Hitler, 
ny-pt, U ls . ln the rw®! dreas where Mrs. G&pdhl’s 
anniftTu 3 * e * east fe l l end, where Indians unanimously^ 
8 lh at the need for change is rndst acute! In fact, the . 

" \ • ‘ '• !' V'- 


conditions in the villages, wherfe the overwhelming mass of 
Indians live, seem to provide the most compelling 
arguments for the type of strong, authoritarian govern- 
ment that Mrs. Gandhi seems Intent on establishing. It is in 
the countryside, where disease, population, and literacy 
rates have changed little since independence, that the 
recent statement by H. R. Gokhale, the Law Minister, 
seems to ring true: 

“Indian democracy must be rooted in the soil of India. 
To ape Western political systems 16 neither desirable nor 
efficacious. It comes In the way of good government, It 
doesn't suit the mood of the people. ..." . 

Inequity in landownership 

Ironically, and perhaps tragically, there are few 
independent analysts who think that Mrs. Gandhi’s regime 
can make the dramatic moves nocessary to change the 
patterns of life in rural oroos. Despite promises of reform, 
Ihc Congress Parly has yet to introduce measures to 
alleviate what is widely viewed as the most urgent 
problem in the countryside — inequity in landownerBhip. 

Without land reform, rural development is said to be 
. impossible, but Mrs. Gandhi’s most Important source of 
political support Is the millions of large and medium -sized 
land owners, who for, 25 years have tenaciously fought 
_ plana to redistribute farming land. . , f : , ; . 

"These are the people, who were able, to obtain sizable 
- chunks of land when the .maharajahs were forced to 
dispose of their estates,” explained a political scientist in 
.Calcutta. "Like ward bosses In-iflth century American 
J politics, they hfirife traditionally lined Congress Party 
coffe^ and delivered votes at election time. They form the 
backbone of Mrs. Gandhi's support, and without their 
. acquiescence there pan be no change In the system of . land . 
: tenure-.”. ‘ :>•; '•» 

While similar arguments .con be.heard repeatedly in. 
diBcuBsions with others, : np. effective opposition lb. the, 

•• 1 emergency seems likely to e merge! n the near- futUre ,Tn. 

part this is because many still Hope that; the emergency 
' still will result in fundamental economic reforms. 

■ ' If these hopes are dashed, as events so far suggest, MrS- 
, Gandhi. ultimately kill faqe a^ntlc^ dllen^at She wifi 


have the choice of either endangering her own position in 
the Congress Party by pushing through needed reforms to 
mollify a motley, but growing, group of critics, or further 
consolidating her hold on the party by blocking real 
change while clamping down harder on her political 
enemies. 

Uncertainty pervasive 

At present, it Is not clear in what direction Mrs. Gandhi 
will move. This uncertainly not only has been reflected in 
government wavering over press censorship rules (which 
were loosened within the last few weeks), but in policy 
toward other nations. 

For Instance, in the same week in July that U.S.-Indlan 
negotiators announced the signing of a new trade 
agreement that U.S. Ambassador William B. Saxbe called 
a "new beginning in Indo-Amerlcnn relations,” the official 
Indian party newspaper ran a virulently onll -American 
article accusing the Central Intelligence Agency of efforts 
to destabilize the Gandhi regime. 

The uncertainly In Indian politics also has affected tho 
strong alliance between Mrs. Gandhi and the pro-Soviet 
Communist Party of India (CPU, Although the party, like 
the Soviet Union, has lauded Mrs. Gandhi's actions, CPI 
officials are said -to fear that further steps to enhance her 
.. power ; will,- result in a . further .decline Jn - pari (amentary 
■- power, and a;re*ul(Irigd^ , 

Significantly,' Mtrsi 

Communists in a recent government-approved interview 
as “some of the country's richest and most corrupt 
people”. 1 >. 

Thus, like Mrs, Gandhi .Indians throughout the nation' 
facb. an acute; dilemma, If ; they resist the emergency 1 
. ‘ measures, they may provide -Mrs. Gandhi with the excuse , 
to take more far ’reaching, powers; If they do nothlng.'an 
., increasingly authpmarian regime m ay. emerge anyway. • 
V in. e: moment -pf band or ^ .a university vice -chancellor , 
stirpmed .up Uie present thinKiiig,^ of many .Indians r "Larh 
,.: ! withholding my jpdgnient now, » waiting to see what 
: . happens; My only fear js tbat when i'ih ready tb spbak- my , 

: ipindi T1J Ite-iveve^^;ft«hn‘dpbg-8b.^ r - 
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My ? 


What’s right — and what’s wrong 
with the English school system 


By Alec Clegg 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tadcaster, England 

In the last few decades as almost all parents 
know the English primary sohool has changed 
its ways. In the best schools children do more 
by themselves and find out more for them- 
selves. They also have more choice, (albeit 
carefully preselected by the teacher! as 
choice gives zest to learning. They work in 
pleasanter school surroundings, new relation- 
ship with their teachers Is happier, and they 
enjoy what they do more than they did in the 
days of “this is what you have to do, now do it 
or else!" 

The results are startling. Pupils are on the 
whole more responsible, more helpful and 
more considerate, their powers of expression 
are enhanced. 

But the main feature of these — our best 
schools — is that every child matters and the 
learning process is adjusted to every child's 
needs. 

This of course, is a picture drawn from a 
minority of very good schools. 

There are alas, other schools which have 
only received the message in part. Never- 
theless one is confident that the infant schools 
are beyond the point of return and hopes that 
the junior Bchools will continue to gain 
ground. 

Our secondary syBtem seems much more 
difficult to change. At present it is a vast 
screening device which we have contrived to 
enable us to pick out the quick and the clever. 
Once we have picked them out we spend on 
them all that they need and spread what 
remains as thickly as it will go over thereat. 

Because of our compulsion to screen we 
tend to devise ways of teaching which make 
easier the screening process. And so we 
overvalue those aspects of the curriculum 
which can be measured and undervalue those 
which cannot. Our emphasis is on the tech- 
nique of reading; we don't emphasize the 
enjoyment of great writing enough. We know 
more about scanning and analyzing and 
critcizing poetry than about imparting a love 
of it. Similarly, the dates and facts of history 
are easier to convey than its visions of 
greatness. Thus what a child knows becomes 
more important than the type of person he is 
growing into. 

The reason for all this of course Is that we 
believe that the clever child will be more 
useful to us than the less clever in that he will 
add more to the nation's wealth, and this, so 
wc all believe, Is what makes life worth living. 

This point of view appeals to some more 
than others of course. It would have appealed 
for instance far more to Hitler than to Jesus 
Christ, more to the managing director of a 
large industry than to Thomas Carlyle who 
held that “The great law of culture is that each 
should become all that he was created capable 
of being." 

The ways In which we screen and stratify 
our secondary school pupils, and the type of 
curriculum to which this process drives us, 
are worth a little historical consideration. 
Many years ago William of Wyckham made 
provision for 70 poor scholars in his new 
school , at Winchester . ^ut, even 'was rial 
concerned withthe really p oof , who" in those - 
days would have been serfs. Later bn how- 
ever, Shakespeare’s school at Stratford-on- 
■ Avon had a clause in Its trust deed which 
required that it provide for “all sorts of 
children, be their parents never so poor and 
the boys never so inapt" (a good com- 
prehensive principle). At St. Albans poor 
men's children were to be received into the 
school before any others. 

Thus the antitheses between the education of 
the rich and of the poor arose again in the 
early years of our public education service. In 
the very early years it was held that children 
of “out-door paupers and of parents viciously 
inclined" should not be taught at all. It Is 
Ironic that we spend more on many such 
children today than it would cost tosend them 
even to William of Wyckham's famous school. 

Then, before the turn 6f the century, the 
vice-president of the privy council's education 



EngJIsh primary schoolchildren working with tools Alan Band As sucl.it us 

Where the system works best: learning by doing 


committee stated firmly that “the lower 
classes ought to be educated to discharge the . 
duties cast upon them and to bow down and 
defer to a higher education when they met it." 
Yet by 1902 we had decided to provide 
secondary schools at the public expense and to 
admit even the poorest children providing 
they could pass the county minor scholarship, 
os it was then called, at the age of 1 1 . 

This was the first step in the screening 
procedures which now costs millions of 
pounds a year. Today we have independent 
schools, direct grant schools, and maintained 
schools. Maintained schools which are not yet 
comprehensive are divided Into grammar, 
technical and modem schools, and these can 
again be subdivided into aided, controlled, and 
county. All their divisions carry implications 
of status as well as of organization. 

One cannot blame parents who have the 
money for sending their children to indepen- 
dent schools where classes are often half the 
size of those in the maintained schools. 

The direct grant schools are in a peculiar 
category. Many of them are denominational, 
and in particular, Roman Catholic. These are 
often no more selective than similar main- 
tained schools, but the more famous schools, 
;«pch. ; as Manchester Granraipr^ School and^i 
■Bradford ,Gt^mar-‘ ^hbol; are' ; tn 
different category . They claim to provide a t 
social mix which is something to preserve; but 
the figures, as revealed by the Second Report 
of the Public Schools Commission, do not 
support the claim. ■ 

Although a third of the country's population 
is made up of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, only 8 percent of the direct-grant 
schools' intake comes from this group and of 
those who board, only 1.3 percent. In these 
“great academic schools" twd-thirds of the 
pupils are drawn from social grades 1 & II, 
l.e., from the. top 17.5 percent of our popu- 
lation but only one-thirteenth of them from the 
30 percent of our population which Is made up 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 

But It is the side effects of this educational 
stratification which do the damage. In the first 
place we don't care as. we should for the 
underprivileged children, the slower learners, 


who most need our care. They don’t couni, 
they are not valuable in our society, and by 
our attitudes we convey this clearly to them. 
We teach in a way which facilitates measur- 
ing, marking and screening, but is educa- 
tionally deficient. It was A. N. Whitehead who 
put this most clearly in his Aims of Education : 
"There is only one subject matter for 
education and that is life in all its manifesta- 
tions. Instead of this single unity, wc offer 
children Algebra from which nothing follows, 
Geometry from which nothing follows. Sci- 
ence from which nothing follows, n couple of 
languages never mastered, and lastly most 
dreary of all literature represented by plays of 
Shakespeare philological nolcs and short 
analyses of plot and character to be in 
substance committed tomemory.” 

The countries of the western world are now 
reaching a stage In their social development 
when those who suffer from the system ure 
becoming powerful enough to make them- 
selves felt and we now endure vandalism, 
violence and much disruption, but as one 
youngster put It quite simply, "Well you've 
got to make your mark somehow." 

The choice before us is either to change the 
secondary schools and concern ourselves 


' of increasing its. destructive power, or to 
revert to the grim severities of our forebears. 
Those who would have us go back to the ways 
of the men who did so much to curtail poverty 
and disease should remember that men so 
educated were also responsible for the two 
bloodiest wars in history, for the gas cham- 
bers, the atomic bomb, napalm, defoliation, 
the striptease, sex with everything, gross 
materialism, and many more similar dis- 
tinctions. 

There is surely a case for continuing the 
change which the primary schools have 
begun. 

Sir Alec Clegg is chief education officer 
• for West Riding County Council and the 

author of “ The ■ Changing Primary 
- >5chool," 


Research notebook 

Crops that 
save on 
fertilizer 

lly Robert V. Cuwcn 
What a boon it would be if the world’s 
major food crops - such cereals as 
wheal, coi n, anti rice - could make their 
own nitrogen fertilizer jis pens and beans 
now do It could help food production and ; 
il could conserve fuel by culling hack the I 
estimated 2 million barrels of oil a dqy / I 

mankind now invests in nitrogen M- 1 'i 
i/.er production. I 1 

Scientists inspired by Litis vision at\ 
still a long way from making that happen. 

Bui recently their research has taken a 
long jump forward. 

Johanna Pobcreiner and Joachim von 
Bulow of Brazil’s Universidade Federal 
Rural do Rio de Janeiro have found 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the roots of 
com l maize* plants. For the first time, 
the kind of partnership with microbes 
that enables boons, peas, and other 
legumes to meet their nitrogen needs has 
been observed in a major cereal. 

So Tar, this corn partnership seems to 
work only in the relatively warm soil of 
the tropics *75 degrees to lOOdegreesF,). 

But the bacteria will live with temperate- 
zone corn varieties. And Robert Burris of 
the University of Wisconsin is growing 
inoculated corn io see if the bacteria help 
boost yields. 

Meanwhile, three separate research 
teams have gotten the legume bacteria to 
do their thing free of any supporting plant 
material. 

Scientists have long winded to study 
these bacteria apart from their host. This 
would make il easier to analyze the 
nitrogen-fixing process nnd the plant- 
microbe partnership. But, while Hie bac- 
teria can exist alone, they couldn’t until 
now be induced to fix nitrogen — that is, 
use nitrogen from the air to make 
ammonia, n compound plants can assimi- 
tote. 

J. J. Child at Canada's Prairie Regional 

Laboratory in Saskatchewan nnd W. R. 
Scowcrofl and A. II. Gibson in a labora- 
tory of Australia's Commonwealth Scien- 
tific nnd Industrial llesenrch Organiza- 
tion managed to gel the bacteria to work 
with non leguminous plant material last 
year. Now Dr. Child, working with Dr 8 - 
Scowcrofl nnd Gibson nnd J. D. Pagan to 
Australia; W. G. W. Kurz and T,A r • 
UiRuc in Sosknlchcwan; and ■J'. A 
McComb, J . Elliott, and M. J. Dllwotto* 
the University of .Western Australia new 
gotten the bacteria to Work ftoOftJ&Q 
found that the plant supplies two types of 
essential nutrients (compounds contain- 
ing carbon) which can be supplied Inde- 
pendently and which are a key to the 
nitrogen-fixing process. This gives scien- 
tists a powerful new tool with which to 
study that process. 

j Last year, mankind produced some 40 
, million, metric tons of nitrogen fertilizer. 

V : Mainly Tor cereals. Bacteria supplied - 
another 40 million tons of nitrogen for 
agricultural legumes. Since cereal crops 
(1,300 million tons a year! outweigh. ••• 
legumes (115 million tons a year) 10 to V ' 
and since we would likely need 200 million, 
tons of artificial fertilizer a year by AID,;-: ■ 
2000 with present trends, mankind has . ... 
much to gain if cereals can be made to . 
provide their own nitrogen; .;-J \ 

As with the effort to tame the hydrogen - / . 
fusion process, which powers the sufly) y. 
here is a glittering prize to be won bK .■ 
understanding a natural process wejl_ 
enough to make it work for us hi a new ; ■: 
way. And as with fusion research,! an. 
international effort is under way to do.. .; 
this. The progress reported here raises,.' ■■ 
hope that this effort will succeed. - t - .-j 
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Europe on the cheap 


By Klmmts Hendrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Menton, France 
A bank president once said to me, "I can't 
afford to take my wife and two children to 
Europe for the summer — it would cost us $100 
a night just for hotel rooms. ' ’ 

My wife made him a list of good hotels in 
Europe's major cities where $15 a night 
double would suffice. The banker and his 
family took her advice and had a ball. 

That was 10 years ago. It would be $25, more 
or less, today. And my wife, while glancing 
through some old expense records, com- 
mented recently, “We’re spending $30 a day 
tor what cost us $10 a day 2fl years ago." But 
even $30 seems inexpensive now. 

We've always been budget travelers in 
Europe. From necessity, of course, but always 
earning dividends. 

That Is, from traveling economically, as 
most Europeans do, we’ve come, we think, 
into much more contact with their way of life 
than had we traveled more luxuriously. Even 
prosperous Europeans love to be thrifty. 

We live now where we can get to numerous 
parts of Europe quickly. Train costs have 
risen sharply, yes, except in Italy, but that's a 
separate item. Travelers from the Americas, 
Africa, and Asia have the advantage of 
Eurailpasses, which, even at their present 
higher prices remain great bargains. You buy 
them at home before you leave. 

In Spain, Italy, and France we can gel really 
good hotel accommodations — convenient, 
pleasant, comfortable — for $12 a day on the 
average. In France and Italy, that may mean 
going without private bath, but who needs 
one? It won't in Spain. 

From Switzerland north, hotels cost more. 
German hotels that used to recommend 
themselves not only by their cleanliness and 
comfort but by their modest prices — under 
$10 double — now regard $22 as quite 
minimum. If It’s possible to do belter in 
Copenhagen or Stockholm, I don't know 
where. I should say that careful- hunting often 
turns up bargains, but we’re rarely in a 


louislana 


position to take that much time. Lists of hotel 
prices supplied by national tourist offices are a 
good place to hunt. 

Of course, young people often do shop 
around — and get great results. "I’m thinking 
in terms of 25 cents a night,” commented a 
young American student the other night while 
his parents Bhared notes with us about agree- 
able cheap hotels. But like his parents, we 
don't belong to the back-pack set, and anyway 
I think he was recalling recent Moroccan 
experiences. He was paying $7 a night for a 
Monaco single at the time. 

Food? It suits our pattern to make the most 
of breakfast and to have our main meal in the 
middle of the day. German hotels usually 
include breakfast, as do hotels in Holland and 
some other places, in the room price. In Italy, 
wc enjoy the popular breakfast bars that local 
people frequent, and where 50 cents each is 
adequate. French hotels charge too much 
these days; we each paid almost $2 for 
chocolate, roll, and croissant at a small 
country hotel recently. 

Midday dinners cost us from $3 to $5 each. In 
Italy, we can eat scrumptuously, because 
we're extremely fond of pasta, and we're not 
great meat eaters. In Paris, we'd always eat at 
a self-service because we can see the choices 
- and that would mean $2 each. At Tossa de 
Mar in Spain this spring, our double room, 
bath, and two delicious meals cost us $16 for 
the two of us. By dollar standards, Spain's a 
bargain. 

Friends say this is still true, too, in Portugal, 
where they find political adjustments no great 
problem. It would b.e true of Greece. One 
young lady said she felt unwelcome there as an 
American; two older friends just said they 
couldn't have been treated more agreeably. 
(We think young people tend to get Involved 
with their change-pushing peers.) 

As for the evening meal years ago, the wife 
of a professional colleague showed us how she 
made good Ions! on n hotel-room radiator. We 
don't do that ; fur our third meal, we often pick 
up goodies at some beautiful delicatessen. 
We'd do that even if we weren't budgeting; we 
find restaurant eating as a rule gets tiresome. 


In New Orleans... 

Luxury ... . 

Moderately || 

Priced 




The DouinTouin 
UouiARDjounson'$ 

Near the Superdome 

A magnllieenl 17-ato/y building just a short walk to the old city's 
iflmous attractions and the new dl/s dynamic business canters. 

300 luxurious balconied • Park and Lock Your 
rooms, each with color TV Own Car 
Rooftop terrace and pool * Meeting- Rooms 
pros parking In BOO-car • No Alcoholic Beverages 
maoor garage Served . 


seasonal weekly rates 
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Dsltveiv to meat arrivals it all ma|ai U.K. 
airpotls a! seasonal rates from $5500 
weeM* inclusive VAT and unlimited fret 
mileage Choice of saloons (sedans), estate 
cars (slellon wagons), molorlnd canvass 
(campers) and minibuses. Automates avail 
able. Special tariff for oneway rentals. Write 
tor quo! alien advising ippraiimate dates ol 
hire and delnriry/eollocllon service re- 
quired. 

Replies by alrmill frm: 

CARS, P.0. Box No. 38 
Cobham, Surrey, 

England KT11 3BT. 


for rates end reservations write, wire or celt 

The DownTown Howard Johnson's ■ 330 toyots Avenue 
New Orleans, La. 70112 • Telephone 304-581-1600 
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Muckross Head, Co. Donegal 


Where Ireland is at peace 


By Janet Lowe 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

In spite of what you hear in 
the news, there's an un- 
troubled area in the north of 
Ireland. Donegal, the north- 
ernmost county of the Re- 
public, retains all the curious 
and lovable characteristics 
which lure visitors to this 
green country again and 
again. 

The trip from Shannon Air- 
port to Donegal takes less 
than a day, unless one is 
detained by Galway Bay and 
its charms. (Most travelers 
prefer to avoid Londonderry 
and Belfast. ) Since the cost of 
public transportation in Ire- 
land recently went up 30 
percent, one or the tiny 
rental automobiles with ex- 
ceptional mileage Is the best 
way to get around. 

There Is a noticeable ab- 


sence of high-rise hotels in 
Donegal, but the simpler ac- 
commodations of a farm 
house, foot traffic to the 
beach, and hearty meals with 
a family can be arranged 
inexpensively. And a village 
inn with adjoining restau- 
rant, or the two hotels, one at 
Rnsapenna and one at Bun- 
doran, give excellent rooms 
and service at bargain prices. 

From the Rosapenna Ho- 
tel, the Atlantic Drive circles 
. out to the ocean. Throughout 
the five-mile journey one is 
in constant contact with the 
sea — not surprisingly, since 
Donegal's coast is etched by 
hundreds of inlets and bays, 
providing long stretches of 
sand broken by cliffs and 
secluded beaches. These 
have remained unchanged 
for centuries. Gaelic-speak- 
ing fishermen tend their 
nets; sheep graze within 
stone walls; the smell of peat, 
sea, heather, and grass 
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mingle in the air. On a clear 
day, the rocky outline of 
Scotland ts visible across the 
channel. The trouble and 
confusion of Belfast, only 40 
miles away, seems thousands 
of miles and many gener- 
ations removed. 

The lolling pace of Donegal 
can be frustrating at first. Oil 
the roads, it's impossible to 
cover move than 30 miles an 
hour in an automobile, for 
i the roadways are narrow, 
scattered with school chil- 
dren and bicyclists, and on 
market day, bumping cattle 
and sheep. 

In the Donegal coun- 
tryside, the memory of Celtic 
warriors, eccentric monks, 
and Scottish mercenaries 
hangs lightly in the heather 
and sycamore. The mood is 
deepest at Doe Castle, the 
ancient stronghold of the 
Clans McSwceney and 
O'Donnel, which was occu- 
pied from the 14th century 
until just 50 years ago. There 
is no admission fee, no care- 
taker even, and one can 
freely wander the windswept 
gravel walks and explore 
tower rooms. 

Further south at Glenco- 
lumkille, there is a recon- 
structed folk village where 
local women serve tea and 
potato bread, baked over d . 
turf Tire on Cast-Iron • grid- 
5 dies, r Native woole^ linens, •- 
andeppperwares are fofsale 

y lirth^shops, dhd-yisJ tors' cdn..-. : 

r Cdtti^dr rdnt Cottagei; * • ' -> 

Golf resorts at Rosapenna 
' and Bundoran are especially 
popular. On long summer 
v days, golfers play on the ifr 
. hole i championship Courses 
.until the'sun sets on. the North ) 
tAilahticaroiind Up.m. - 
f This easygoing , life' ■ sobp ■ 
i, creeps Into .your bones, and ; 
Donegal Seems like n remote ' 
.tiqtppst from the dash- and 
liUaiJe of Jhe 20Jh centqry, p 
vplecfe-to topch fljeisolli. smell 1 > 
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Egypt’s landless peasants crowd into Cairo 
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Dy Richard Crltchfield 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cairo 

Hassan, a poor, landless peasant from a 
distant village high on the Nile, steps out of 
Cairo's main railway station Into a bedlam of 
honking taxis watched over by a colossal 
statue of Ramses IT, ruler of Egypt from 1202 
to 1225 B.C. 

Dodging cars, trucks, carriages, donkey 
carts, bicycles, and more people than he has 
ever before seen, Hassan heads for one of 
Cairo's 8,000 cafes, where men newly arrived 
from the villages congregate. Ho gives Ram- 
ses scarcely a glance. 

His destination Is in Bab al-Sharia district 
near the station. Soon he plunges into a narrow 
cobbled alley much as it was in the Middle 
Ages. High overhead looms a wall built by 
Saladin at the time of the Crusades and the 
great mosque of Cairo's caliph Al-Hakim, the 
Arab Caligula. 

Hassan finds the faces of the Cairenes 
bewildering. Unlike the fellahin (peasants) 
from the village, the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, there are Africans the 
color of black grapes, hawk-nosed Arabs with 
olive skins, blue-eyed, swarthy youths from 
Syria, Copts, Greeks, Turks, Lebanese, 
Saudis, Libyans, and other foreigners of every 
description. 

Hassan passes a medieval domed bathhouse; 
cafes with tattered awnings offering Turkish 
coffee or milk sweetened with cinnamon; 
stacks of tomatoes, leeks, grapes, okra, limes, 
melons, caged rabbits, pigeons, chickens, and 
such food as he has seldom seen . A passing cart 
splasheB water, and a peddler shouts at the 
driver. “N'na!" walls a vendor aalf weeping, 
but he Is selling mint. 

But out In the narrow lanes of the district, he 
1 b back in the Middle Ages when the earth had 
only BOO million people, not the 4 billion of 
mid-lQf7S. In Pharaonic and Roman times, 
Egypt easily fed 7 million to B million; today it 
has 38 million jammed into a narrow 750-mile- 
Jong irrigated green belt along the Nile. Cairo 
alone, decimated by Napoleon's invasion and 
reduced by plague to 170,000 In 1835, now has 
just over7 million people. 

Yearly cash incomes for Egypt's 1.1 million 
landless laborers have risen from $52 to $126, 
and for its 1.7 million small landholders to $250 
since the 1052 revolution led by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. An unskilled peasant like Hassan can 
make at least $360 a year In Cairo. 

A clerk or policeman In the city starts at $35 * 
a month. The average yearly income of some 1 
million Cairenes on the government's civilian 
payroll Is about $B40, although many also take 
payoffs and bribes. A private in the 850,000- 
man Egyptian Army makes only $6 a month. A 
skilled factory worker can earn ¥1,200 a year; 
a self-employed craftsman, $1,500. 

Bui if he wants to bring his family to Cairo, 


the choice is either building a shack on some 
rooftop - and half of Cairo's people may 
already live on roofs — or finding an aban- 
doned tomb-house in the city's vast City of the 
Dead. At least one million people now ore 
squatting In the mosque-like tombs, and Cairo 
has had to open some 30 schools there to 
educate their children. 

If Hassan gets a job, getting to it every day 
will be another problem. A decrepit fleet of 

3.000 buses, 230 ancient trams, 20,000 taxis 
■ (which charge only 22 cents the first mile), 

150.000 cars, 0,000 trucks, 80,000 horse or 
donkey-drawn carts, 3,000 horse-drawn car- 
riages. and perhaps 100,000 pushcarts compete 
with pedestrians for Cairo's streets. Jaywalk- 
ing Is universal. 

Carlo's buses, with so many people clinging 
to the side or riding on the roof, list badly and 
are so overloaded they seldom stop. They 
simply slow down. 

Hassan soon learns that to board a bus is to 
leap and clutch at whatever he can grasp from 
outside: windows or door openings, bumpers, 
or other passengers, who often extend helping 
hands. To get off is to leap from the moving 
bus and run furiously to compensate for the 
loss of forward momentum. It also involves 
spinning, dodging, and darting around oncom- 
ing traffic and crowds of would-be passengers 
waiting to get on. 

Cairo's planners have talked for years of 
building a subway. One French design would 
run 20 kilometers along the Nile, cost $500 
million, and take eight years to complete. Like 
satellite cities, slum clearance, the devel- 
opment of a prefabricated housing industry, 
and other projects, it will have to await a 
peace settlement with Israel. 

Richard Critch/leld, long a staff mem- 
ber of the Washington Star-News, is on a 
Ford Foundation grant In Africa studying 
the Uvea of ordinary people. Be/ore this he 
did the same in Asia, contributing /rom 
time to time to this newspaper. 
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In a side street, Cairo 


Diver describes life under the North Pole 



Bjr Gordon N. Converse, chief photogidpher'. 

Narrow streets teem with people - . 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Any of Andy Prune's several careers — deep 
sea diver, photographer, commander of un- 
derwater demolition teams for the CIA — 
would contain enough adventure for any one 
person. 

For Instance, as a member of a four-mail 
diving team headed by Capt. James Mclnnos, 
a Canadian doctor seeking to develop a means 
for humans to live beneath the Arctic Ice cap, 
the tall, bearded naturalist has explored 
beneath polar waters several times. 

Mr. Pruna is one of the first to make such a 
dive, rendered even more difficult by the 
method of entry — through a hole chipped in 
the ice. 

"We got lost," he recalls of one dive made 
about 000 miles from the North Pole. "We lost 
our sense of direction and couldn't find the 
five-by-three-foot hole we had made in the ice. 
We finally did locate it " 

i Since th&t flrst; lOTlppUir ^peditlon,- Other 
diving teams havefbUoWeri toResolutJbh Bay}, 
wh&e bitter dub-zero temperatures year- 
round make life — above or below the ice cap 
—very demanding. 

The underwater world below the North Pole 

- is indescribably beautiful, says Mr. Pruna. 
When the sun is up, the underwater foliage is 
covered in "a deep blue glow, and the water is 
crystal dear.” But the long, sunless Arctic 
winters restrict such Viewing; usually the 
divers must carry underwater lights. 

The- polar region is rich in minerals, 
particularly oil, and the. long-term dm of Mr. 
Pruna’s. dives is to- create conditions under 
which the oceans wouldbe a source of food 
and o{her necessities. "It’s primarily a ques- 
tion of demand,''' 'explains Mf. Pruna, “Sq far 
we have had no real n^ tp.put raari under 
. water for extended periods, • but the , state of 
the art; — or the engibeerihg capability^— :1s 

- sucji that we could live under water perhaps 


six months to a year. But the money for such 
projects hasn't been too great." 

The initial experiments have been funded by 
a variety of interested organizations such ns 
Uie National Geographic Society, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Government of 
Canada. 

A permanent Arctic undcrwalcr habitat has 
now been established, although Mr. Prunn 
says it is currently used as a refuge for divers 
rather than as a living habitat. During ids 
dives under the polar cap he would spend two 
hours at a time under the ice taking samples of 
the ocean bottom and underwater animal life. 

As one of the original 40 aquanauts selected 
by the U.S. Navy to participate in the 1966 Seu 
Lab experiment, Mr. Pruna finds long hours 
in the habitat easy to take. 

"We spent up to 14 days at a time under 
water during the Sea Lab experiment," says 
Mr. Pruna. Claustrophobia is no problem, he 
explains, because “you're completely busy all 
the time. There is so much preplanning and 
so many projects that you have no time to feel 
claustrophobic ... you also have a certain 
amount of freedom by leaving Uie habitat and 

Ijafit'. surmper .tyOr. Pruria returned" to ihe' 
Arctic to . perform the first dives under 
icebergs, and discovered that minuscule crys- 
talline forms of animal life do exist there — 
tiny animals resembling shrimp. 

Currently he Is in South America shooting a 
nature film entitled “Killers of the Wild ” To 
be released In February, the movie traces the 
lives of endangered species of predators and 
their struggles to survive . 

Mr. Pruna began diving as a child in Cuba. 
He encountered lils first giant white shark 
when he was 14 years old, a close brush with a 
20-footer he can still describe in detail. . . 
M The worst, most aggressive shatyes are the 
. little ones, " he notes, J'those aboufc/our to five 
, feet lohg. They are a small target and hard to 
-•stop.”- v ; . 

The veteran diver ts awed by the power and 
the tenacity of this primitive sea creature. 




While spear fishing, he says, "I've had fish ; 
pulled from my hand hy n shark." 

In 1973 lie filmed a HliC Television special ; 
on Right Wholes, sea Hons, and penguins of j 
the Peninsula Valdes. I .ust year he filmed fotf ; 
half-hour shows for Ihe Canadian Broad- ( 
casting Corporation which become Uio M ; 
clous of u now series of wildlife TV programs. • 
Mr. Prunu is fascinated by the killer whole 3 * ; 
condors, and piranha which survive in and 
around Argentina. 

During the ill Tnted Buy of PlfP SlSS 
Mr. Pruna was Ihe commondcr , 

demolition lenms for the CIA. K® ^ 
the first Insurgents to enter Cuba 
the Inst to aimndon the 1961 operation. 

He shrugs oil roconl j 'rovel«tio r « 
connected erindnal wjMly *“25 
ploLs. He agrees 1 that the intelligence ga^ 

big organization 

but ho argues that they ahe CIA) 
fighting tremendous odds, referring , 
Sovlet KGB and other Intelligence or^j 
lions. "And when you play with are, > , 
sometimes got burned,” he says . 

. T.: : tJiA • - -pleople I worked with ware 

fantastically devoted — real professional® > 
and thoroughly pro-American . . - 
Interest was in liberating Cuba. - • • ™ .. 

Cubans suggested assassinating Caatrpp V. -v 

Mr. Pruna left Cuba at the urB'nSJJ*. ^ 
family three weeks after the Castro 
took power in 1950. His, father and bro 
shortly afterward were imprisoned for aw* 
"counter-revolutionary activities” and 
subsequently released — his father an®* 
years and his brother after 13. y^:;. 
.confinement. \ 

Now he supports friendlier 
tions as "the only way somethlng ^#^ 

•• happen.” Ending Cuba’s isolation, 
will make it easier forcounterrevolujJP 11 ?^ 


‘•Just haying well^resaed, 

visiting Cuba will , show the 

there that wo ere. not the horrlble'.yP!;-,/ 

they have hearrfabpufc,” He Addsi S j • . 
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The slippery exchange rate: Israeli pound inches down 


By Jason Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

Currency devaluations have become a way 
of life in Israel and its people have learned to 
live with them. 

* The latest has cut the Israeli pound from 
6.24 to 6.36 to - the American dollar — a 
decrease of 1 .9 percent. 

It was the third in a series of mini- 
devaluations that began last June, when the 
government acquired new powers to devalue 
by up to 2 percent if necessary every 30 days. 

Few Israelis feel the immediate impacts of 
these seemingly tiny depreciations in the 
value of their currency. This time the new 
rate of exchange affected only persons about 
to take off on overseas trips or nbout to buy 
new cars. 

In those cases, air fares acquired an unex- 
pected surcharge and the price of 1976 
automobiles — the cars have not yet arrived in 
the country — went up by about 5 percent. 

But the automobile price increase is an 
example of the cumulative effects of the mlni- 
devaluations, the dealers having delayed price 
increases as long as possible. 

The government has assured the public that 
no price increases are being contemplated for 
gasoline and other basic petroleum products, 
and that the same applies to staple food 
products. 

However, the likelihood that many items 
will cost more within the next few weeks, 
particularly electrical appliances, has already 
prompted the traditional response: crash 
shopping to buy before the prices go up. 

This is desirable to a certain extent os far as 
the government economists are concerned, 
since one of their goals in devaluing Is to bring 
about a situation in which local consumers will 


divest themselves of as much excess currency 
as possible. 

The principle here is that the average Israeli 
somehow manages to accumulate more 
money than economic planners consider 
healthy, and that their cash is best in 
government rather than in private hands. 

But the main purpose in periodically reduc- 
ing the Israeli pound's value in relation to 
foreign currencies is to bolster the com- 
petitive position of Israel's exports, thereby 
enabling the country to earn more foreign 
currency. 

Each lime a devaluation is instituted the 
selling price of Israeli products goes down, 
theoretically assuring the local producer the 
same amount of local currency when he 
converts his overseas earnings. 

The clearest signal that another devaluation 
was imminent was detected earlier this week 
when government statisticians announced that 
Israel's trade deficit had risen by 23 percent. 

This meant that Israel was buying nearly 
$200 million more than it was selling abroad in 
the latest period tallied. 

A somewhat less definitive indication was 
the disclosure that the treasury's foreign 
currency reserve had decreased by $60 million 
during the summer — a fall of nearly 10 
percent. 

Israeli economists were generally unim- 
pressed by the government's decision to 
devalue, the consensus being that the cut was 
too small in light of the fact that the Israeli 
pound has been dropping in value by 3 percent 
every month in "effective" terms. 

The economists argue that the government 
should summon the courage to devalue the 
pound to Its real level — 7.50 to 8 to the U.S. 
dollar. 

However, Premier Yitzhak Rabin's Cabinet 
has yet to recover from the domestic furor 


after it promulgated Its first devaluation last 
November. Then the pound was slashed by 43 
percent — from 4.20 to 6 to the dollar. 

Some observers here believe the Ford 
administration in Washington may be willing 


to come across with massive economic aid, if 
only to keep the Israeli public materially 
satisfied and thereby fend off mass protests 
against new military withdrawals — next time 
in the strategic Golan Heights. 



By R. Norman Mai deny, stall photograph er 


Sidewalk cafe, Tel Aviv — living with currency devaluations 


The United States an exception to the rule 

Industrial nations try to discipline their economies 


Hy Ditvlil R. Francis 
Business mid financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 


IflfillVIl 

Around the world, industrial nations are giving a second 
shove to their faltering economics. 

Early In August Ihe government of Japan and the Bank of 
Japan decided to launch n full-scale program for stimulating 
domestic business. 


Both Franco and West Germany havo announced miiltibil- 
llon-dollar plans to help overcome stubborn slowdowns. They, 
like Japan, had Inken previous measures to pump up their 
economies. 


After n swing to the Communist Party in Italy's local 
elections (his summer, the Christian Democrat government 
there has moved massively to reflate the nation's oconpmy 
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with an extra $5.6 billion in public expenditures, mostly for 
public works. 

The Dulcli are expected to take further roflallonary 
measures shortly. 

lit Britain, the government talks much about continuing the 
fight against inflation through wage guidelines. But the 
nation's money supply continues to be pumped up at a 14 to 15 
percent annual rate that promises to turn the economy around 
substantially by (he fourth quarter. 

The United Stales is so far an exception to the pattern of 
second boosts to the economic rockel. However, here as 
elsewhere, there is growing impatience with the slow pace of 
economic recovery. 

A few American economists are even talking about the 
possibility of the economy's once more briefly dipping Into 
recession. 

First National City Bank of New York in Us publication 
Economic Week suggests that the current surge in the U.S. 
inflation rate, though It may bo temporary, will likely prove a 
significant drag on Uie recovery. It could hurt consumer 
spending as It cuts into people's purchasing power, 

Leonard H. Lempert, director of Statistical Indicator 
Associates, sounds a similar cautionary comment in writing 
that the "recovery is premature, that sufficient corrections 
have not Jjeen made, arid that Uie recovery .will face serious 
problems." V;' .* ;• .••. . 

Should the economy show signs of slowing ohod more, it 
seems likely That Cohgress could be expected to step up 
spending to alleviate employment or Increase public works. 

The status qf the recovery of the Industrial economies is a 
major topic of discussion for the finance ministers and central 
bankerd attending - this week’s annual meetings of the 
Internatiiphal.Monetary Fund and World Bank in Washington,- . 

Recession 1 /cohcerhs the "third world” as well as the rich 1 


nations. Japan's slump, for instance, has badly hit the 
developing, non-Communlst countries of Asia. 

In its annual report, the IMF predicts that the recession will 
eliminate any growth this year in the volume of exports of the 
developing countries to the industrial nations. 

West European governments had hoped that a quick 
recovery in the United States economy would help lift their 
badly mauled economies out of recession. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt especially has urged U.S. 
officials to step on the economic gas. 

Afraid of restimulating inflation, however, President Ford 
and his advisers have not accepted the European counsel. 

Economists express some concern that the Europeans' new 
round of stimulation may go too far. West Germany's $2.2 
billion recovery program for tho building industry, for 
example, will raise the expected federal deficit to nearly $15 
billion in a total federal budget of $82.2 billion. The 
economists fear another boom-buBl cycle. 
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Ford’s presidential papers 

• BytheAs&dciated Press • • • • • 
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Find the city ; 
what’s for 
breakfast? 


The correct answer to each question below 
will end in the word CITY. How many answers 
can you get? 

1. What city means a form of energy? 

2 . What city means inadequate supply? 

3. What city means keen perception? 

4. What city means happiness? 

8. What city means truthful? 

6. What city is for unusual people? 

7. What city is for home lovers? 

8. What city means a great number? 

9. What city means absence of luxury? 
10. What city means fierceness? 

Answers 

01 AXI0HJ3A S 
AJ,I3n<*KiiS '6 AJJOlfta 'fr 

AllOndmnjAI 8 AUOB8BS 6 

AAKWramoa L AUD^S Z 

AIIDWaoaoa 9 AJLIDl-HMia ‘1 


Can you unscramble these anagrams to find 
words of things you eat nnd drtnk for 
breakfast? 

One rag InmuTf 

A sack pen At a mole 

It fur A log ran 

As tot It is cub 

Answers 

ljnosia jbbox 

B[OUB4*> Ijnij 

leauiiuo sa^eouej 
U|jjnw oSubjq 


the *’:• 

true story 
of Maggy 
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By Gertrude Baldwin 








Maggy Mackie 
asked her Daddy to buy 
her a horse 

she could gallop astride on. 

Her Daddy said “N-o. 
not until you can grow 
as big as the horse 
you would ride on." 


Then Maggy Mackie 
asked her Daddy to buy her 
a ride on a donkey in Spain. . 

Her Daddy said "Aye, 

I’ll most certainly buy you 
a ride on a donkey in Spain ' 

So Maggy Mackie 
went riding, riding, 
riding a donkey in Spain, 
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By the sea, by the beautiful sea, 
are many things beginning with ‘s’ 


Here are 10 words starting with the letter 
“S” that will remind you of the sea and the 
seashore. Match each of the following descrip- 
tions with an “S’ ’ word found on the list. 

1. starfish ‘ : ;■ 

2. Seahorse - 

3. skin diver 

4. seaweed 

5. silversLdes 

8. sand 

7. seagull 

8. sandpiper 

9. scallop 

10. shell: 

Descriptions: ■ 

A. Plant that grows in water and has no roots 
or flowers. Its main color groups are green, 
brown, and red. 

B. Spiny-skinned animal whose body has five 
or more rays. It sees through a small 
eyespot at the end of each ray, and its mouth 
is in the center of its underside. 

C. Slender fishes which have, a blight silver 
stripe along their sides, they swim hi 
schools near tiie shore.- : 


D. The hard outside covering which protects 
many sea animals. 

E. It has a fan-shaped dorsal fin that waves 
very fast when it swims. The female lays her 
eggs in the pouch of the male where they 
stay until they hatch. 

F. TWb ; material, found along the shorw frt -■ 
oceans, lakes, and rivers, Is rock that has ' 
been ground down into tiny bits of Btone by 
the action of the water. 

G-. Small wading birds that run along the 
shore on slender legs, they dig In the sand 
and search in the grass with their long bills. 

H. One who swims beneath the surface of the 
water at considerable depth with a face 
mask, flippers, and portable breathing 
device. 

I. Large graceful sea birdB with mostly white 
feathers, they like to follow ships and eat 
fish. 

J; Taking its name from the wavy edge of its 
shell, this shellfish. Is a favorite food for 
many people. 

Answers: - 

6 U T 8 *H 8 0 9 \i 
z*ai ot Q 9/q i ;9 t v 
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Can you find and circle the hidden photography 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally. iV * n 

. ■■ ■ cassette N.g*IW 

WIDEANGLELENSAPLEERM * Paper 

KPASPQLREDN I FWE I VTOD Co ,^, r portrait 

RAET I HWDNAKCALBGRULR Darkro0 m Print 

DPKUHSOLUTI ONAPHNX L V , prooeii 

E E L DWGH REFLEX! NTN I RP 
V B;X, I T E l aM .8,,P.QJi.p,5 M | Q N T ™ 

E l VO M K 3 £ T A S T A L K fi M A R F Dr * 

• - - • - - Enlarger 


V B;X, I T E l aM S.P.O^.p ^Ml Q N T ; 

E I VOMK 3 £ T A 3 T At K 6 M A R F ** 
LSREEDKOTOHPELETRAPS Enter O ar 
ONWCAIUIECHATCASS ETT EH Expoaure 
PENLARGERAYERUTREP AA Film 
ELF I EDI LSFI XERKANQAD Filter 
RMYPT I ARTROPFAMRNETO Fixer 


YORSK LHANGRON I DEPKBW Flash 
ROKLA 8 DNGECSTOPBATHR Focus 
EZMT AAOSTUNUPOLEVEDE Frame 
TOY LRGP L 8 ANRKARDU 8 TT Hose 
TRFE.I A I BK PNEGAT I V E B T Lamp 
ACMNAFR LUNTA 8 TY L A M P U Lens 
B AS S M ATE T OHS PANSKNAH Light 
C M p A B K R O O M Y S SECO RPC 8 Lkshtn 


Veronica A. t Bagatz 
Aperture 
. Battery 


Light;, 
Light meter 


Answer Moqfc appwe among advertMmgnte ; Macro zoom left* 
■ Black and white Cap E.j‘ Mount ■ 

Camera . ; . ; .! Case r Moi(i ■ ■./ 


Paper | 
Portrait 
Print 
Proeeii 
Reel ■ 
Reflet 
Roll . 

Shades 

Shot 
Shutter 
Slid®; 1 
SnapeH® 1 
Solutlo" 
Spe®^ 
-8pO«^ 
,8top^ 
Stud!® 
?$n*U 
Telepl^ 


■/wwj# 
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RECIPE 


What makes sandwiches so great is that 
while they’re fun to eat, they're also 
packed with a healthy portion of a 
complete meal. Pile in cheeses, fish, 
meats, or peanut butter, or make a 
vegetarian sandwich with food from the 
garden, says Martha M. Wolford, of Lord 
Fletcher’s of the Lake, Spring Park, 
Minnesota. Here’s one of her recipes. 

The Vegetarian Deli 

12 Blices cracked wiieat bread 
% cup sour cream 
2 tablespoons horseradish 
Lettuce 


12 slices Monteray Jack or Swiss cheese 
6 slices tomato 
1 cup mushroom slices 
6 thin onion slices 
1 cup cucumber slices 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Toast bread. Combine sour cream and 
horseradish. Spread toast with sour 
cream mixture. On each of 6 bread slices 
layer the lettuce, other ingredients, and 
sprinkle with seasonings. Top with sec- 
ond cheese and remaining bread slices. 
Secure with toothpicks; cut in half diago- 
nally. 

Garnish with corn relish and mixed 
pickles. Other fresh vegetables may be 
used such as zucchini, radishes, carrots, 
green pepper, bean sprouts, red onion, 
and Chinese cabbage. Makes 8 sand- 
wiches. 


Stop your onions bolting 


By Christopher Andreae 

Austwlck, England 

“Ah! 'e knows ’is onions, 'e does”: what 
could possibly be a more down-to-earth kind of 
compliment? 

On a lightish soil .onions aren’t awkward. On 
a heavy soli they prefer some peat dug in. But 
onions can be grown happily year after year 
on the same piece of ground, and If this is 
done, the time to manure it Is in the autumn, 
after cropping. 

By far the easiest way to grow onions (and 
this goes for shallots too) Is to buy and plant 
“sets” in March or early April. Frosts won't 
hurl them. 

A “set” is not a seed. It Is a tiny dried onion 
preserved from the previous season. Most 
garden shops stock “sets. 11 They can either be 


chess 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepaiad lot The Christian Sclance Monitor 


Problem No. 6729 

By Julio Peris 




8 Plecea 

- yt- v- 


Problem No. 6730 

By Andre Fossum 


End-Game No. 2219 


13 Piece* 


ft, K* ' ' >:«£ 


* v ... 

U. v'. 


WWI* 11 Plecee 

. f0 P ,Q y and mate In two (First prize. 
L Haifa ScacchlBlica, 10S3). 

Good Game by 
Junior Champion 

Larry Christiansen, Riverside, California. 1 975 
U.S. |unior champion, shows his skill in the 
game below. It was played before the |unior 
championship. In the Phoenix Summer Chess 
Festival. Christiansen won this event 5-0, and 
one of his victims Is a veternn with an Inter- 
national master's rating. 


Caro-Kann Defense 

Chrt»H*n»en Saldv Chrlillaneon 

WW1 * Black While 

1 P-K4 P-QB3 18 QxO 

2 P-Q4 P-Q4 19 B-QK15 

3 Kt-QB3 PxP 20 P-B8 

I*** Kt-Q2 21 RxKtch 

5 B-QB4 KKt-B3 22 PxB 

b Kt-Kfi P-K3 23 K-Kt2 

l KI-KI3 24 Kt-Q6ch 

J P-KR3 25 B-B7 

9 Kt/5-B3 p-B4 28 BxR 

1? QKI-Q2 27 B-KR4 

C^Kt4 P-QKt3 28 Kt-B3 

? H'95 °“ B2 20 KtxPch 

13 Kt-Kt5 Q-B3 30 P-B3 

QxKtp 31 B-B8ch 
}l B-Kt2 32 BxKt 

6 Kt-B7oh K-K2 33 Kt-Kt5ch 

17 B-B4 Q-K5 34 KtxP 


t; ^ m 

F' T It fTiJ? t 

White 9 Placai 

White to play and mate in three (First prize, 
All-round Tourney, 1951). 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6727. 

Kt-B7 
No. 6728. 

1 K-RO. P-Kt6; 2 R-B8 

If 1..R-R8; 2 Kt-B5 
If 1 ..B-R7; 2 R-Kt2 

End-Gm ne No. 2218. While wins: t KtxBP, PxP; 

2 Kt-kt5. P-R3; 3 BxPch. K-R; 4 Kt-B7ch. K-Kt; 5 
KlxPcIt. K-R; 6 Kt-B7ch. K-Kt; 7 Kl-Kt5ch, K-R; 8 
Q-R3ch. elc. 

Karpov active 

During his period as reigning world cham- 
pion. Bobby Fischer did not play a single game 
in tournaments or matches. Since Karpov was 
given the title because of Fischer’s refusal lo 

S lay a title match under F.I.D.E. regulations, he 
as played several games which are finding 
their way Into print. 

The August British Chess Magazine features 
“Anatoly Karpov — King of the Chessboard 
Jungle" by Jimmy Adams. Karpov was Eu- 
ropean junior champion at 16, world junior 


champion at 18, won his grandmaster rating at 
19. won the interzonal at 22, and won the chal- 
lenge matches to become official' world cham- 
pion ohallenger at 23. Adams gives many dia- 
grams of critical positions In Karpov's games, 


Tubby 


I The fusst day of school 
ISN'T SO BAD ••• ONCE YOU TAKE 
THE PLUNGE / 


Don't You feel.' 
i?efkeS|A 6 d ? Josrf 

LIKE A DIVE INTO 
COOL WATEfc. I 


WNto B Placat 

White to play and win (Sllwa-Stoltz, Buch- 
arest, 1953). 

Including one or two “goofa." He is obviously a 
young man not to be trifled with. 

The game below was played In a Soviet team 
competition. Boris Spassky, Fischer's victim In 
the chemplonship match three years ago, lost 
because his aggressive tac.tlce proved unsound. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined 

Kaipov Spaaaky Karpov Qpaulcy 

WWId Black While Black 

1 P-Q4 Kt-KB3 23 R-B R-Kt 

2 P-QB4 P-K3 24 Q-Kt4 BxB 

3 Kt-KB3 P-QKf3 26 KxB KtxPch 

4 P-KKt3 B-Kt2 20 K-Kt R-K3 

5 B-K12 B-K2 27 Q-KB4 R-Q 

8 KI-B3 0-0 20 Q-Q4 R/1-K 

7 Q-B2 P-Q4 29 Q-Q7 -Kt-Kt5 

8 PxP KtxP 30 R-BB K1-B3 

9 0-0 Kt-Q2 31 RxRch RxR 

10 KtxKt PxKt 32 Q-Kt7 R-K3 

1 1 R-Q ’ Kt-B3 33 Q-Kt8ch Kt-K 

12 Kt-K5 P-B4 34 P-QR4 P-Kt3 

13 PxP BxP 35 P-QKt4 K-K12 

14 Kt-Q3 B-Q3 36 Q-Kt7 P-R4 

15 B-B4 R-K 37 P-R3 K-B3 

18 P-K3 Kt-K5 30 K-Kt2 R-Q3 

17 BxB OxB 39 P-R5 PxP 

18 K1-B4 QR-B 40 PxP R-K3 

19 0-R4 Q-K2 41 P-R6 Kt-B2 

20 OxP KtxBP 42 P-R7 R-K2 

21 KtxP ■ BxKt 43 Q-B8ch K-K4 

22 QxQ . ,. KtxR 44 K-B3. r -.ngalgns 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 

Actually, ir ss otoke like 
A PLUNGE INTO A VAT .OF E 
COLD 




pressed rirmly into the surface of the soil 
(after raking), the rows a foot apart, the 
onions in the rows nine inches from each 
other, Qr — and I think this causes less trouble 
— covered shallowly with soli so that only 
their tips are showing. 

What happens next — or at least it happens ‘ 
to me, and other gardeners I know haven't 
claimed immunity — is that I take a look at 
them a morning or so later, and half of them 
are lying on the- ground upside-down, and a 
whole lot more are scattered higgledy-pig- 
gledy. 

Anyway U is altogether clear that Some- 
thing There Is That Doesn’t Love an Onion, 
and I get to work pushing them all back In the 
reluctant soil again (root-end down, natu- 
rally). This can go on for quite a time, until 
they suddenly send down roots and become 
gale-proof. (It's easy, in this re-planting 
process, to lose your original rows. Next year T 
plan a small marker at the end of each as a 
guide.) 

Dry weather in spring or early summer can 
be a catch with onions grown from sets: it may 
cause them to “bolt." This means they send 
up flower-heads and forget their roots com- 
pletely. All that can be done is to pull them up 
Immediately, and eat what onion there is. 

How to avoid? Not easy. But conditions 
would have to be, as they say, freaky indeed 
for one to lose an entire crop. If you consider 
standing in for nature and watering them, 
remember that unless it can lie done steadily 
and continuously it is probably safer not to do 
it at all. Sporadic watering after long dry 
spells is reputed Lo bring about thick necks, 
one-sided bulges, or even split bulbs. 

Onions grown all the way from seed don’t 
seem to boll so easily. Seeds can be sown 
either in August for the following year, or in 
spring for the same year. Spring sowing can 
lie as soon after mid-February as the soil is 
workable and preferably not too sticky. 

Sowing i for the seedlings lobe transplanted 
later to the onion bed) in a greenhouse, cold 
frame or under cloches, can take place in 
January: but the later sowing directly Into the 
bed, In drills, Is for less trouble and Just as 
good. 

Seedlings need steady progressive thin- 
ning: first lo half an inch, then to 2 Inches, 
finally leaving them from six lo nine inches 
aporL. Sonic of the thinnings can be eaten like 
“Spring onions” with salad. 

I hand-weed my onions with a small fork — 
fiddly but thorough. Hoeing is feasible, but it's 
difficult not to cut surface roots or nick the 
growing bulbs. Onions form above the surface 
of the soil, of course, not below like daffodils, I 
feel it helps, once they’ve rooted, to have the 
soil gently drawn away from them so that 
nothing but their roots are buried. During 
growth, weeding is all that's needed. No 
feeding Is wanted — In fact this could, like 
drought, make them bolt. 

How does one know when to harvest? Well, 
September is the month. For a start the tops 
should naturally have begun to bend over in 
August. In my garden, those grown from sots 
did; but the giant “Reselected Alisa Craigs,” 
grown from seed didn’t. So I've done It for 
them. This helps to encourage them to stop ! 
growing, r, • . , ; , > . • “ 

rTJien the groen turns yellowi and;tfie roots : : 
begin to dry out Or tb6t J s tjbe hope^put wet _ 
weather 1 can dash the most| sanguine hopes, ' 
and If the onions resolutely refuse to ripen and 
dry out In the bed, the only thing is to pull 
Ihemup unripe. ■ . 

Ripe or unripe, they then have to be laid on 
their sides in the sunniest and driest place 
available, indoors or out. Excess soil stuck to 
their roots. 'needs ' removing 'otherwise they 
' Keep growfqg evert out ojT the sdll, 
veqtpaily when the tops , and roots are ' 
completely withered, and the bulb’s skin dry, 
the tops are cut off to within about three 
inches of the bulb, soft or bruised opeS are 
used, for Immediate cooking , ahd; the rest. are 
stored sorrieWheredry^nd cool. The kitchen is 
too warm. ^Bhed’s beef,' ;! '>•••" : [- 

Rowing them 'together lh; a-. string ' ah^ 
Kankjhgshe'm up i>ah' bhiy'iobkstor'^iveiy 
'.'HQU^e-mid-Garderij’ ' bi|t Is ; Officiant'. A'dput 
bamboo Et Hyh yet to; try' this 1 ) .With the - hedks 
i^er|bd ; ip the epjii, the ^tujiMncts then ifod 
^qjlWiY. lobks-' therilppplest' recomihwitifjd 
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— jean Marsh (left, as Rose) of BBC's ‘Upstairs, Downstairs’ says she dislikes Its U.S. counterpart Beacon Hill’ (right) 

Jean Marsh offended by American ‘Upstairs, Downstairs’ 

> > • .i _ i i.. iiv«i I mi A nitnlnu nnrf Mow Ynrk ntlf 


Transplanted BBC television show* are not 
only .flourishing in the United States, but are 

directly influencing American producer*. The 

much discussed new series for the autumn, 
'•Beacon Hill," is an American version of 
“Upstairs, Downstairs" set In Boston. 

By Arthur Unger 

New York 

“Beacon Hill” is “shocking" to Rose ol 
“Upstairs, Downstairs." 

Jean Marsh, who plays Rose in the British 
aeries and who is co-creator of the original 
show upon which “Beacon Hill" Is based, has 
Jetted Into New York to start rehearsals for 
her starring role in a new British theatrical 
import, “Habeas Corpus," which opens on 
Broadway in October. 

In person, she epitomizes what might be 
Rose's own fantasy of what a star should be — 
she is younger, prettier, wittier by far than the 
character she plays in “Upstairs, Down- 
stairs.” 

Now, lunching at Sardl’s prior to a quick 
flight to California to tape a Johnny Carson 
show, she avoids being trapped into directly 
criticizing "Beacon Hill," which has been 
ayed and nayed by critics and audiences alike. 

“After all,** she says, “I get money from it, 
you know. And 1, hate somebody who takes the 
money from something like this and then 
knocks It. However I must admit I was quite 
shacked by some of the sex in the pilot which I 
saw. But then I am straightlaced about some 
things. I must say that 1 am glad that I just get 
a little money and have nothing to say about It 
because I really can't judge the taste of 
American audiences.” 

Could "Beacon Hill" be a success in 
England just as "Upstairs" has been a success 
on PBS in America? 

“I’m not sure that it wouldn't have to be cut. 
We’re very funny with things like that. Our 
television allows full frontal nudity and some- 
times: even, four-letter words, but there's a 


think it would have been a cute idea but I 
wasn't asked. I couldn’t have done it anyway 
because after 'Habeas Corpus,’ I am going 
back to England to do a different sort of 
television series altogether. 1 do think that 
Beatrice Straight, who plays the house- 
keeper, 1 b quite good, even though she is a bit 
too much of an upstairs lady. 

"I do want to stress, though, that I have 
nothing nasty to say about ‘Beacon Hill.' After 
all, my royalty from it will probably bring me 
more money than all of the money I have 
earned from the original ‘Upstairs’ episodes 
as both actress and co-creator of the aeries. 1 
think they are crazy to pay money to us for the 
idea because it almost isn't the Idea at .ill." 

Jean brings good news to American "Up- 
stairs, Downstairs" fanciers who have been 
crushed by the differences in its American 
counterpart. “Don’t lose heart," she says. 
“There is still the musical stage version to 
come, it's now in the process of being written, 
although It won’t be produced in New York 
until October, 1876.’’ 

How many more seasons can we expect 
“Upstairs” to continue on PBS? 

“One more season starting in January and it 
is over, Just as it is already over in Britain. 
This last series takes us through World War 
II, ending in 1918. There’s a lot of coming and 
going, although just about everybody stays in 
the house — but all the servants are forced to 
get part-time jobs as well. 

"That was a terribly Important time for 
women, because it was the first time ever that 
women in England were allowed to do 
something other titan be servants. They never 
again thought that was all they could do. 1 

guess it was the beginning of liberation. . . . 

"One thing I believe you'll see in this final 
series Is the change in attitude among the 
servants. They're not quite so subservient 
anymore. That's one of the major differences I 
found in ‘Beacon Hill’ - the servants are 
much closer to the family upstairs than they 


series, and she had a marvelous reply. "You 
see, Jacques Cousteau promised to create a 
new underwater series for me . . 

Miss Marsh is enjoying every bit of the fame 
and fortune which have come to her recently 
— and she makes no attempt to hide her 
pleasure. She beams when informed that 
restaurant-owner Vincent Sardi has placed 
her at the prime table — the one nearest the 
door — where current top stars are seated in 
order to allow all who enter to see them. 

■i've had all the trivia of fame this year," 
she giggles. “Just about all that's left is to 
have my name appear in the Variety column 
which lists who's coming and going between 


Los Angeles and New York and Europe. ‘Jean 
Marsh is winging her way to movieland,' is 
what l‘d like to see 

“I’ve been a clue in the London Times 
crossword puzzle, one of the names in the New 
Yorker New Year’s Eve poem, and a filler in 
the Reader's Digest. Over and above being an 
actress and winning an Emmy, it's lovely to 
get all these other treats Why. when I was in 
the Tokyo airport recently, even the Japanese 
recognized me - they came running over to 
me , saying : ' I aim 1 , you are I ami*? ' 

"Isn't it all marvelous?" she whispers, 
almost as if she were afraid to allow the fates 
to overhear. 


‘Rollerball’ --violent, moralistic 


so I suppose ‘Beacon Hill* could tie as Well . 

"YOU know, pleased that they haven’t 
done what they were supposed to do originally 
— simply transpose ’Upstairs, Downstairs’ to 
the American scene. It would be difficult for 
both of them to be successful at the same time 
on American TV — and we have a new 
‘Upstairs’ series starting in January on PBS. 

“ ‘Beacon Hill' is very ’ different, very 
American and I think it can be a success on Its 
own merits. But I believe American audiences 
should think of It as an original out of America 
and not compare it with our show. , . 

“When I first saw it, I kept thinking: My 
little germ of an idea in London has suddenly 
become this hiige thing, this enterprise, How 

od.d ! . . . ; 

“A : number - of people have asked me why I 
didn't play the housekeeper so there would he 


telV you everything because it’ll spoil the 
series if 1 do - but Rose will never really 
change totally." 

What will happen to Rose after the series is 
completed? 

' ‘I am sure tlmt Rose will end her years as a 
servant — she'll always be a servant She's too 
old and set in her ways to change. Her only 
rebellion comes in being Occasionally saucy or 
naughty:” 

Will Lady Margery return in the final 
series? 

Jean laughs. "You .know, there has been an 
international rumor that she was not actually 
drowned on the titanic and that she will turn 
up again, wandering about New. York with a 
loss of memory. Well, thri is not true. When 
. Lady Margery appeared on. ‘The Dick Ofivett 
Show’ recently, she was asked how ; she 


didn't play inenouseKeepersoui^owwuuuo j . f 

some find of continuity with ‘Upstairs.’ I do allowed herielf to be drowned out of tfie 


By David Sterrilt jj 

Picture a huge circular arena jammed with 
thousands of screaming sports funs. Then <’ 
imagine two oddly outfitted teams whizzing a 
around a track — some players on mo- " 
torcycles, others on roller skates, all moving *1 
at dangerously high speeds. l ' 

"Rollerball" takes place in the not-ton-fnr- a 
distant future. Wars between nations have H 
ended, since nations ( and the * 1 tribal war fnre " j j 
that goes with them) have ceased to exist. 
Even the "corporate wars" arc in the post, p 
leaving in their wake a fow suporcorporntlons ,, 
— energy, food, luxury, and so forth — that n 
have inherited the earth. Each city is afflli- t 
ated with a corporation, and each city has Its 8 
own team for rollerball: the brutal national ^ 
sport that helps the huddled masses blow off c 
steam and sublimates destructiveness. r 

James Caan plays Jonathan, rollerball s 
champ supreme . He's so good, in fact, that the ( 
corporate heads are scared of him. Rollerball I 
is meant to keep the common herd in its place 
-r. quietly accepting corporate decisions, 
recognizing the futility of 
spirit,’*' individual heroefc are hot meant to 
emerge in rollerball. But that's just what 
Jonathan has become. . 

" Rollerball* ’ tells Jonathan's struggle to 
keep going despite a growing corporate wrath 
against him. The film details Ms search for the 
reason why he is being forced out of the sport, 
glimpses the "1984’ ’-type Big Brothers who 
run the future world, and illustrates the 
shortcomings of .that world through extended 
looks at rollerball Itself -^watching the game 
grow mors and more savage as the bosses 
seek either retirement or demise for the : 
superstar Jonathan. It is a. story of several 
layers- none very complicated but all absorb- 
\ lngtoWatcih ..' j, 

i A heavy ; metal 'tiall^is flredajong the 
t periphery pf the tr^ckl * This ' becomes the . 
j cento* qf the game as both teams attempt to . 

3 retrieve and dispose bf It according to com- 

■ . ' - 1 '? •. 

■ >•}?{ r'- 


plex rules. Now you have some idea whal 
"KollerlinU" is like. 

Bill I here’s more to llils rough-and-tumble 
eontesl than meets the uyc. The participant* 
are uniformed like macabre football pkJ®J 
with helmets, hndy guards, and lethal-looking 1 
spiked gloves. The laclles are vicious, we j 
ruiespennlsHlvc. UseeniHasIf Uiowholopaijw | 
is to bring mil the players' unimolity - i 
argue Ui« futility of heroin effort in a 
sport so deadly Hint no Individual cansurvi 
it for long. ... fn 

Ami, indeed, (hat Is Urn Ironic 
Norman Jewison’s "Rollorbull,” 0 
moralistic ruble that deplore* 

Itarhmlsm and public apathy — 
central symbol, a game dedgpw (0 . a 

stratc the hopelessness of being ^ 

harsh film and, at some few points, a grw 
one. But its messages are Important, m 
main metnphor t that gru 
spectacle - seems all too r ® lev ™ l J 
days of ice hockey brawls and passive specta- 
tor involvement. _ rilumZCS his 

Producer-director Jewison ^ 

cameras, into the very heart of things 
^rdlefban. style*- The result Is Usually jo 
which suits the jagged tale unfold 
William Harrison's script (based 
story). Caan, an unpredictable actor, 
one of his best performances, receiy^ 
stunning, support from a cast featuring 
Gunn (another rollerballer), John 
(civilized outside, ruthless inside as a 
rate man) and Ralph Richardson (a ' W* ^ 
librarian trying to cope with an,-. 8 ® 8 '. - , 
computers). 

"Rollerball' i Is not a pretty morie.^v 
subtle one. At times ite manner, its " 
and even ltif music lean toward thepomwj 
Moreover, the. film never quite .rwJEjL, 
moral dilemma of its own. In tta$t the bWk? ■. 
really loves the vicious sport 
though one answer qouldi be that 
.'despite all his heroism eind gumpntxv^ 


HIS UiUlliyilOUL WIUUHSIUHUV*’" 

most violenco-strewn sequence. : 
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The vanished Phoenicians: 
echoes of a great civilization 


The Phoenicians: The Purple 
Empire of the Ancient 
World, fay Gerhard Herm. 
New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. S8.95. London: 
Goliancz. £4. 

By Ronald Barker 
The national Identity of the 
Phoenicians faded out of his- 
tory some 2,000 years ago ; so, 


for a 12th-century chronicler, 
it was an intriguing ex- 
perience to seek out and talk 
to one of them. German 
writer Gerhard Herm found 
him In the Sinai desert at the 
end of a five-hour automobile 
trek from the Red Sea tip of 
Israel. He was a bundle of 
rags, squatting in the shade 
of a pistachio tree beside a 
smoky fire. His nearby abode 
was made of two or three iron 
sheets, a few twigs and 
stones. Flies swarmed over 
hisface undisturbed. 

It is unlikely that he or any 
of his 5,000 or so fellow 
Bedouin grieve over lost 
greatness: rather he seemed 
a man who had reached ulti- 
mate contentment in his im- 
measurable loneliness. 

Herm makes the encounter 
a humanizing prelude to a 
new attempt to knit together 
a narrative of the extraor- 
dinary nomads of the sea 
whose empire was o mesh of 
invisible irude routes with 
only fortified termini on the 
Syrio-Lcbancse and North 
African coastlines as their 
home lands. 

This was their strength 
while they hired out their 
fleets to other people's wars, 
and prospered in commerce 
while accepting political sub- 
jection by Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, Persians, 
and Greeks. Bui it was their 
mortal weakness when ex- 
tending their trading range 
brought them up against the 


military might of expanding 
Rome. 

Walking one day in the 
streets that cover the site of 
ancient Carthage, I encoun- 
tered a man who had devoted 
years of his life to a study of 
Dido. Was she pure myth, 
surviving only in Virgil's tale 
of a jilted queen whom 
Shakespeare pictured stand- 
ing with a willow in her hand 
upon the wild sea banks to 
waft her love to come again 
to Carthage? Or was she 
really the practical runaway 
greaL-niece of Jezebel? Had a 
visit to modern Carthage 
helped the historian in his 
research? Not at all, he said 
sadly. "All is gone." 

The Romans destroyed 
Phoenicia's colonial capital 
as savagely as any in history, 
salting its soil against a 
rebirth of husbandry after 
burning it to the ground. So 
Dido remains an enigma tike 
much of her people's story . 

The Phoenicians are cre- 
dited with one of the most 
momentous inventions of 
man — an alphabet — and yet 
their own language has dis- 
appeared and (heir literature 
has almost wholly perished. 

Three thousand years ago 
they produced sweet water 
from the seabed in a way that 
still commands the respect of 
engineers. 

They extracted from snails 
a purple dye so rich and rare 
it was long reserved for use 
only In royal garments, and 
from Biblical Sidon they 
mass-produced the first 
transparent glass. 

They sailed round Africa 
2,000 years before Vasco da 
Guimi, and may well have 
been the chief artificers of a 
Suez Canal 25 centuries be- 
fore Dc Lcsscps joined the 
Middle Eastern seas. 

Herm has assembled most 
of whnt is so far known about 
the elusive Phoenicians, In 
parts he oversimplifies, and 
somewhat ineptly chooses 
ephemeral allusions which 


Pv ■ f. 


may date his work only a 
year or two hence. For exam- 
ples, he notes of the Carthagi- 
nian suburb of Tunis that the 
aging father of independent 
Tunisia. Habib Bourguiba, 
"lives there'; he derides the 
inadequate service he suf- 
fered at a modern Israeli 
hotel; he records that the 
present descendants of Is- 
raelite Solomon and Phoeni- 
cian Hiram of Tyre face each 
other across barbed wire bar- 
ricades (which Henry Kis- 
singer may still render obso- 
lete); and — perhaps most 
unfortunate of all — refer- 
ring to the American Cyprus 
Mining Company's oper- 
ations, he reflects that when 
Hiram sent a punitive ex- 
pedition to protect his copper 
mines In Cyprus, he was “not 
behaving very differently 
from the Americans who aim 
to control the eastern Medi- 
terranean with their Sixth 
Fleet.” 

These indiscretions aside, 
Herm's merit Is that he has 
broken out of the limitations 
of overcautious scholarship. 
The past is constant uncer- 
tainty, but (to quote the 
Cambridge Professor of An- 
cient History, M. I. Finley) if 
historians knew all the facts 
they would go crazy. Con- 
temporary observers cannot 
avoid the distortions of faulty 
memojy and personal bias. 
But the darkness of doubt can 
be wonderfully Illuminated 
by a skillful collation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and in- 
telligent speculation based on 
wide study. 

Herm's book, translated by 
Caroline Hlllier, throws such 
u light on the merchant ven- 
turers who peopled one of our 
civilization's seminal sea- 


Ronald Harker, former 
editor of the London Ob- 
server '« foreign news 
service, Is the author of 
’'Digging Up the Bible 
Lands. " 
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From ‘Tha Studio and the Artist' 

‘An Artist In His Studio With Apprentices* 


Tools of a painter’s trade 


The Studio and the Artist, by Francis Kelly. 

New York: St. Martin's Press. 168 pp. $8.95. 

London : David and Charles. £4.95. 

“The Studio and the Artist” is a concisely 
written book, appealing to anyone who wishes 
to know more about the history of art, or more 
specifically, the history of the art studio. The 
book is simple and direct, providing a colorful 
glimpse of the life of the artist through several 
different periods of history. 

The book is primarily concerned with the 
European artist ; in Tact Asia and Africa have 
been entirely excluded. Rut in this case they 
were left out with good reason : to study the 
artist in every culture could take up several 
volumes. 

The author states his Intention "to convey 
some of the functions of the studio as a 
workshop together with highlights of the 
artist's working life as related to his fellow 


craftsmen and to the society in which he 
lived." Rather than turn the book into a 
sociological and historical study as well, he has 
focused on the European artist, whose culture 
and art English-speaking readers are already 
more or less familiar with. 

Mr. Kelly writes about very practical 
matters in conveying the phenomena of the 
studio. He tells what tools were used at 
different points in history, even how paint was 
made by prehistoric man, the Greeks, and 
artists in the Middle Ages, how each artist 
would improvise with whal was available. 
Mainly the book tells what happened rather 
than why, allowing the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

‘ ‘The Studio and the Artist " reads easily and 
leaves the reader not only with a great deal of 
information about art, but also a curiosity to 
find out more. 

— Madam Workman 


Arnold Wesker’s short stories 


'~D0 NT - MISS ' TRb“N 0VEL ' "i 

Short Visit to Ergon” by u.m. osborn j ■ 

Couldn't put it down , " says tine delighted reader. "Rend it in one . OdTHUGl I 31171 ©f 

utl,u & IwcinutiHg bemud words." Look forward to reading It * ■ •• • 

soon! I . 

■ S J >ort 3Vl/r to t.rgia Is In good KthrxHugfol aJvanccmcnt.thui 'O' to be I SaUlUfij , Palmer,' by J&mOS. 

e»B,7k B i "***" rv ' rf * d ■* iw *aj founJ. *ji)rwhe« <» Earth. Hc.^ftden f Sellars.- London: Academy 

(How many of wday’i uneaiily 'if rhoic Ergoftiini hnnlk to I SSE. ^ 

I J>°U mod n read even cwkcfl Eanh. D» will ihtjr. with their vjuly »u- J ILfllCtOIlSi X»lD. 

per i or technology, repair his trippleil | 


soon! 

a V mr1 * 16 t:rgia Is In good 

delighted re-jJcri re- md it two and 
"°V l ‘ rct '‘™: ((low many of today’s 
c no Hand m read even twice?) 

inorher reader of Ergen. 'Tm io 
fa, of a whales o me book 

Vnh to Ergen u in exciting tale of 
ZT" ou,fr hut it’s more 


Love Letters on Blue Paper, by Arnold 

Wesker. New York: Harper and Row. $7.95. 

London: Jonathan Cape. £1.95. 

By Robert Nyo 

I was born In the East End of London, which 
provides the background for the stories 
collected in Arnold Wesker’s “Love Letters on 
Blue Paper." Has Mr. Wesker been true to 
that environment? I should say that he has, 
and to the spirit as well as the substance. He 
catches the actuality, the dirt and the squalor, 
but he does not neglect the fierce loyalties of 
tha Londoners who live there, and thp. occa- 
sional Hash, of something jipble Iwblcfr^an . 


ipacc ihip and pcrmii him tu return to Z 
Earth, where Karen jiwaiu him? Q 

Beautifully written, 5bert Virtt Ergen I 
it a nthly rewarding reading ekperjrnce I 
you owe to younelr Deni mb srttint • 1 


juii that. (:hrn. % young anraiuui. you owe to youtieir Deni mb gtttfng < 1 
ue to i fault la the guidance system of Send only «.9' for your eopjvi 

P« .h,p. is furred to land on Rrgon TbtUy, 'I;. I 

Z, ^ m,ril, 'g™i Inhahiunis of . || 

T.*. [,lanei n>« previously „ ' I fw ScCa 1 1 


or the burden 

Ja Winn Ant ’♦nH-' 


Z: _i ■■“•Mgoii inhahiUDis of ■ 

l “ * Pallet not . previously ’ If* Mull I 

JT “ Ejhhniffl ,nd nidlronc of ■ Not available In L[Atl| | 
01110 m apace. bookstores in D.S. IsWiobJ | 

?' l '* lld i lo , r,nt l ‘he Hrgonians are nor mm n MB JSSSfirtj 

stick. ,llle .B ren ‘ meti with aaiennsc' S0 «cbI qowllfy pftcoa hr Ql/t-Qhttg 

like lumuiV u f *, hc , ir t” dl ' bu * bamUl ' Three coplM for onrylUJs! ;; 1 

He 11 (uoked after b) an », Mgke chedu payable toMaitoi*e House. LBl.l 

him that he hi'^SfhS^o ftj? ^ 

Ueu.iL. r OoslohJ MA OZt 15 .1 

rif LUK kJv riltrivuaM if a- ' -a. - I— J OlrfiOY P 


Editions, £18. situation not Conducive to its expression . 

Whether he is wriUng about an old Jewish 
"Snmiifil Palmer" is full of woman Who thinks that she has won the Pools 
exiteiTes ofthe (a Brlflsh lottery based upon forecasting, 
work of this tilth century artist rosull/of football matches);, or -lhe burden , 
, (it has 161 Illustrations, M. of P*“ed won ^^a^mmrlsp.wh^a Jo told ■ : < 
them In color). But the accom- that he Is dying Wesker', 

nanying 1 ■ tsift Seems dls-' "dhs 'wfUi-tlie .kiiid ..of .-iniiBlred ; ;!>0niely! ( L ; 
appointing. At ItsMtItUboth poignancy whtch has already brought; . 
helpful and intake sttti bbtdiO' .interhatimia^ac^qim as a play weight, v. •; 

' ■ writer, James Seliars. is pre- ; , Mr, Weskqr’s qaraer as a playwright beg^n, ‘ j 


are characterized by the same humor, the 
same understanding of what makes ordinary 
people laugh and cry, above all by the same 
burning sincerity and -authenticity. I enjoyed 
especially “Six Sundays in January," a very 
convincing portrait of a middle-aged woman 
facing the realities of her relationships with 
her husband and her children. 

Perhaps the most traditional story, from the 
East End and working clasB point of view, is 
“A Time of Dying," since here we find all the 
pathos of those rituals of family reunion which 
seem to take place only whan an elderly, 
member of a working class clan Is dying.; Mi?. . 
Wesker's Celebration fyas . nofblng . morbid 1 
about ; it., He 1 ; is, absolutely fri# tp:ilf«r‘ao(i 
:'pbsblqtely ' fn love ivith iire. UwrTljls iwnes ., 
through In his title stoity, “Love Letters on 
. Blue Paper," where the loving but inarticulate 
wife of a trade union, leader sits in the 
downstairs lounge declaring her affection on 
: paper for the benefit of, her husband dying in 


writer, James 


: ttprtof ufegoingop despite -everything, and 
^proas is if filed with a sense of life’s 
■ goodness, That he. sets down that goodness in 
the place he knows best ls orily sensible. That 


nceuoU ' with thB ^mbOlW' 1 .curiously enough, with ashort stpryjf-' the.tale , the place heknows be&Us only sensible. That 

uSSil tte ^td^laay; London’S East Kndgt^i 

te™uSMbf.t»S^couU. ; ccnylnd^ ';that: she hpc ^Wlie bjA ;, htgy flCtlnn .lb nbraalvs edge_ T- ^here Is the 
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Une femme pretre donne ses vues sur son eglise 

_ . ■ ai I m Irtotl AH 


La Reverende Alison Cheek pense que I ordination 
des femmes repr<§sente une plenitude spirituelle de 
I 1 Eglise episcopate 


par Louise Sweeney 
Correspondante de 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

« Parfols, aprfes la cfelfebration de 
l’Eucharlstle* dit ta premise femme 
qui- ait fetfe nomrafee prfitre de 1 Eglise 
episcopale (angllcane) aux Etats-Unis, 
« les femmes viennent en pleurs dire 
certaines choses comme, par exemple 
“Je me sens absolument same pour la 
premidre fois..." » 

La revferende Alison Cheek pense que 
I'ordination des femmes en qualitfe de 
prfetres de son feglise symbolise une 
plfenitude spirituelle aussi bien pour 
i’eglise que pour ses membres. « Apres 
Ie service, dlt-elle, des femmes vien- 
nent me voir et me disent des choses 
femouvantes... L’une d’elles m’a dit : 
“Je ne me suis jamais rendu compte 
combien cela me manquait de ne pas 
fetre repvfesentfee lfe-haut.” » 

Elle a des yeux bleus, des cheveux 
grisonnants et une pointe d'accent 
austr alien, cette mfere de quatre en- 
fants qui vient de connaitre l’annfee la 
plus « traumatksante » de sa vie. H y 


a un an, elle et 10 nutres femmes se 
virent consacrfees k Philadelphia au 
cours d'une cferfemonie qui ebranln 
l’Eglise dp is copale ; celle-ci chercha par 
la suite a interdire aux femmes doj- 
ficier aux services religieux et de 
servir les trlbunaux ecclfesiastiques, 
sous prfetexte que les ordinations 
n’fetaient pas valides ou qu’elles etalent 
« irrfegulieres ». 

M me Cheek, nu cceur de Ja lempute, 
est la premifere femme dont les services 
ont fete engages aux Etats-Unis ; elle 
vient d’etre nommfee assistante pretre 
k mi- temps k 1 'feglise de St. Stephen and 
the Incarnation a Washington, ou a eu 
lieu I’ordination contestfee de quatre 
autres femmes, le 7 septembre. 

Dans son premier sermon & St. 
Stephen, M ma Cheek a dit: « Tandis que 
nous luttons pour la justice, que nous 
luttons pour le Tespect de soi et le droit 
de disposer de soi et que nous luttons 
pour nous montrer vferitablement hu- 
mains, l’esprit du Christ — son amour 
sans contrainte et l’attrait de cet amour 
— est toujours avec nous. Sa presence 
est constante, en dfepit de tous nos 
doutes, de toutes nos ambigu'itfes. » 


Jamais Alison Check n’avait imagine 
qu’olle prfechernit un sermon. 

Grandissant purmi les ammulicrs 
blancs en fleurs, cllc so souviont cl une 
terre pleino de vergers ii Marion, pres 
d’Adelaide, en Austral ie, ou « il etait 
impensable qu'une petite fillc, dans le 
milieu ou j’ai fetfe felevfee, put avoir l’idfec 
de devenir prfetre*. Mais ayant posse 
sa licence en histoirc et en sciences 
dconomiques a l’univorsito d’ Adelaide, 
elle sc rend it complu ciu’ellc voulail 
en savoir davantage au sujet do Dieu. 
Elle se mit a lire des ouvrages sur la 
thfeologie, tels que coux du doctcur 
Albert Schweitzer. 

M mG Cheek parle de la nfeccssitfe de 
I'ordination des femmes « a fin d’amver 
& une prfetrise complete ct universellc ». 
Elle soullgne ce point de vue en disont : 
< Si parfois les gens se sentent genfes 
et ne savent pas quel titre me donner 
et ne dfesirent pas m’oppeler “Ma- 
dame”, je leur dis : "Je vous en pric, 
appelez-moi «mon pere»". Et je dis cela 
fen genferal dfelibferfement parcc que les 
gens en sent renversfes. Vous voir porter 
un col d’ecclfesiastlque et vous appeler 


"moil pore" numUe que vous ave* 
mininciu’e a atinmUmncr la supposition 
quo nicu est suit du gonre masculin 
soil du genre fetninin. 1 

o Nous su veils quo le mot “pfere" se 
rapporlo a un allrilml du Dieu, e’est 
eomme une analogic?. Mais au fond les 
gens prennent la chose lout ft fait au 
pied dc lu lcttrc. Je crois que 
Mrs. Eddy [Mary Baker Eddy, D^eou- 
v reuse ol Fonda trice de la Science Chrfe- ■ 
tienne] a vraiment fait une excellent* i 
chose quanrt elle* s’ est mise i dire l 
“Fere- Me re Dieu"... Bien enlcndij je 
ne crois pas que Dieu soit mawilhoii f 
fern in in, pere ou mere; c'est single- I 
mcnl ononcer ainsi quelque cIwk an | 
sujet dos qualities de Dieu. Dieu est 
Esprit. » j 

Elle dit que homines et femmes sera- 
blent fairc l'expericnce de * quelque j 
chose de different » quand e’est une | 
femme qui est chargee du service rdi- ■ 
gieux, mais que ce quelque chose est 1 
indescriptible. « En fait, je ressens ce | 
quelque chose intuiieurement quand 
j’observc mes consu?urs ou que je reqois 
la communion dc lours mains. C'est une 
experience plus riche. * 


Eine Pastorin betrachtet ihre Kirche 


Pastorin Alison Cheek sieht die Ordination von Frauen als 
geistige Vollstandigkeit der Episkopalkirche 


Von Louise Sweeney 
Korrespondentin des 
Christian Science Monitors 

Washington 

„Manchmal, nachdem wir das heilige 
Abendmahl gefeiert haben, konunen 
Frauen mit Tranen in den Augen zu 
mir“, sagt die Frau, die als erster 
weiblicher Geistlicher der E^iskopal- 
kirche in den USA tatig 1st, „und sie 
sagen z. B.: ,Ich ftihle mich zum ersten 
Mai als ganzer Mensch. . 

Pastorin Alison Cheelc glaubt, daB die 
Ordination von Frauen in ihrer Kirche 
ein Symbol gelstiger Vollst&ndigkeit 
sowohl fttr die Kirche als auch ihre 
Mitglieder darstellt. Nach einem Gottes- 
dienst kommen Frauen zu ihr, so erklBrt 
sie, „und sie sagen sehr ergreifende 
Dinge. . . Eine Frau sagte zu mir: 
,Ich war mir nle bewuflt, wia sehr ich 
es vermiOte, dort oben vertreten zu 
sein.‘ " 

Dlese Mutter von vier Kindern, die 
gerade das ,,traumatischste“ Jahr lhres 
]Lebens hinter sich hat, hat blaue 
Augen, krauses graues Haar und eine 
Stlmme mit einem Anflug von einem 
australischen Akzent. Vor einem Jahr 
warden sie und zehn andere Frauen in 


Philadelphia in einer feierlichen Zere- 
monie ordiniert, die die Episkopalkirche 
erschiitterte und zu Bemlihungen 
ftihrte, den weiblichen Geistlichen zu 
verbieten, Gottesdienste zu halten, und 
es kam zu kirchlichen Verhoren auf der 
Grundlage, daJ3 die Ordinationen nicht 
giiitig oder ..iiregulfir" seien. 

Frau Cheek, die sich im Auge des 
Wirbelsturms befindet, ist die erste, die 
in den USA eingesetzt wurde; sie wurde 
soeben auf einer zeitweisen Basis zur 
Vikarln an die St.-Stephanus-Kirche 
und die Kirche der Inkarnation in 
Washington berufen, in der am 7. 
September die umstrittene Ordination 
weiterer vier weiblicher Geistlicher 
stattfand. 

In ihrer ersten Predigt in der St.- 
Stephanus-Kirche sagte Frau Cheek: 
„In unserem Kampf um Gerechtlgkeit, 
unserem Kampf um Selbstachtung und 
Entschlossenheit und in unserem Rin- 
gen, wahrhaft menschlich zu scln, ist 
der Geist des Christus — seine nicht 
elnschrSnkende, anziehende Liebe — 
immer bel uns. Trotz all unserer Zwei- 
fel, all unBeren Doppelsinnigkeiten, ist 
seine Gegenwart unveranderlich." 


Alison Cheek dachte nie im Trourn 
daran, dafi sie eine Predigt hulten 
wilrde. 

Als sie, wie sie sich erinnert, unter 
den weiflen Mandelblilten in Marion 
aufwuchs, einem Obstgcbiet in Austrn- 
Jien in der Niihe von Auelaidc, ..konnle 
ein kleines Miidchen in dem KuKur- 
kreis, in dem ich aufwuclis, nicht 
daran denken, Geistliche zu werilon". 
Nachdem sie nber an der Unlvcrsitiit 
von Adelaide Volkswirtsclmft und Go- 
schichte als Hauptfocher studiert 
hatte, wurde ihr klar, dn!3 sie melir 
Uber Gott wissen wollte. Sie begnnn 
sich also mit Thcologic zu befassen und 
setzte sich mit Buchern auseinundcr 
wie Dr. Albert Schweitzers Ihcologi- 
schen Workcn. 

Alison Check spricht davon, wic nnt- 
wendig es ist, dufl Frauen ordiniert 
werden, „dnmit wir cine vollsliindigu 
und universale Geisllichkeit luilxm". 
Sic erklfivt: „Munehmnl, wenn den 
Menschen beim Gebrauch cl lies Tilels ho 
gar nicht wohl 1 st und sic mich nicht 
mit Frau anreden wollcn, sage icli zu 
lhnen, sie sollen mich doch .Voter' 
nennen. Und gcwdhnlich tue ich dies 


absichtlich, weil sic dann wie aus alia 
Wolken fallen. Eine Frau mit Hals- 
kragen und Bcffciien zu when und a 
Voter zu nennen bcdculi't fur sie, oa ( 
sic allmahlich von tier Annnhnjc »*• 
kommen mUssen, daB CSott manniiu . 
nder dull Cioll weiblioh soi. . \ 

Wir wissen, doll das Wurt ,Va I 
eine Eigcnscluifl < lottos bezeichuet, 
cs cine Analogio ist. Abor tmf ‘ . 
nern nchmen es die Mcnschcn a 
zlemiieh wdrllieli. Ich Kjo^bc, 

Kddy [Mary Baker Kd.ly, die EaW^ 
rin und C.riimlerin der 
Wissenschafl'J hut ctwns wirklich uuie 
gelan, ids sin den Ausdruck 
Mutter Ciott olnCQhrte. . . Wg 
glnubc ich nicht, d»B e *J} ^ 
oder eine Frau sei, ein Vater .rjj 
Mutter; «*s wirtl dmnil nur dww . 
die KlgenKcluiften CSoltes ousge 

(loll 1st tieisl." . tiiAMfli sis 

Alison Check meint, dafi Mfinnff 

mich Frauen ..utwiw 2P$*3\JalW 
wenn eine Frau den Gollesd^jt 
duB aber dieses Etwas 
sel. „Ieh wertle Jedocli l inn 0 jK e aferrf 
hcriilirt, wenn ich meino ■*" 
beobachte oder von lhnend»^ oW . u 
muhl empfnngo. Ea iat lnhfi u ^__ 


A woman priest views her church 

The Rev. Alison Cheek sees ordination of women 


as spiritual completeness of Episcopal Church 


; . By Louise Sweeney : 

: Staff correspondent of " 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

"Sometimes after we’ve had a celebration 
of the Eucharist women come up in tears;" 
says the first, woman employed as an. Episco- 
pal priest in theU.S., "and these are Ihekinds 
of things they say: They say, 'I feel Whole for 
thefirsttime . ” 

The Rev. Atlson Cheek believes that the 
ordination of women as priests in her church 
symbolizes spiritual completeness for both the 
church and its members. Women come up to 
her after a service, she explains, "and they say 
very moving things. . . . One woman said to 
me, ‘I never realized how much 1 missed 
being represented up. there.’ " 

She bps blue eyes, feathery gray hair, and a 
voice flecked with an Australian accent, this 
mother of four who has just passed through the 
most “traumatic” year of her Xifel: It was a 


year ago. tyat she and- ltt ; other ^omen .were ; 
ordained in Philadelphia ih a-ceremopy .t^ V; 
rocked the ■ Eplscoiwl Church, renting in' 
attempts to ban the women priests from 1 
conducting services and In ecclesiastical trials 
on the grounds that the ordinations were not 
valid or were ‘^irregular." 

Mrs. Cheek, at the eye of the stortn, Is the 
first tb be hired in the U.S. ; she has just been 
engaged as an assistant priest on a part-time 
basis in Washington at St. Stephen arid tire 
Incarnation . Church, the i site of the con- 
troversial ordination of four more Women , 
priests Efept. 7. 

In her first sermon at St. Stephen's, Mrs. 
Cheek said, "As we struggle; fpr justice, 
struggle for self-respect an(T detemilhation, 
and as we struggle to be truly human-, the 
/ spitit of Christ ~. hi$ noitcioercive; attracting 
love — is Always with us; tn flU our ddqbta; lit 
all.our amhiguities; hk presence is steadfast;' t 


V;. she wad growing up athong the white 
almond blossoms she remembers in Marlon, 
an or&aTd section in Australia near Adelaide, 
“it wasn't a thinkable thing for a little girl in 
the ethos in which I grew up to think about 
being a priest.” But after majoring in econom- 
ics and history , at the University of Adelaide 
^ she realized It wbS God she wanted to know 
more about. So she began reading theology, 
stretching herself on books like Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s “The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus"; and "The Mysticism of Paul the 
' Apostle. ” *' 

Mr 8. Cheek speaks , of the necessity of 
woman’s ordinations "in order' that we may 
have a full priesthood and & Universal priest- 
hood.” She makes her point: "Sometimes If 
; ■ ^ople' ^pre.. very. imcomfortable with a title, 
and, don’t: want to^all. mfe Mrs,; I saj^ by. all 
:means::call.me father.. And ^usually do. that 


deliberately because it Wows * P^ 1 ^' S 
.To look at you wearing a , cl , begh 
cdll you father means that you ha „ 
unhooking from the assumption tna 
male or God is female. , . , a » A ftdng 

"We know that the word ‘father ^ 
about an attribute of God, that it * it oidi* 

But deep down people really ta» ^ 
literally. 1 think Mrs. Eddy ^ 
Eddy, the Discoverer and Fouot?» ■ ^ 
tian Science 1 did a really good tht^B 7 q| 
started to say ’Father-MotMr GOd- 
course I don’t feel that God ts cither ^ ; w 

woman, a father or. a A* 

saying something about the qualm® ■ . 
God is Spirit. ” 

She says that both' men dnd 1. 

experience "something ifl* 

woman conducts the sendee but . 7^/. ^ 
thing 1$ indescribable. '‘Although *, t ^ 
some inward experience, ;of .|t aaT jp 

^ slstersbr receive communion from • 
richer.^ ; . -‘ s •' '?■ j; 
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Une charge a la fois 

[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduction de I'aitida religieux paiBiasant en anglais aui la page The Home forum 
[line liaduCl'on han(a>*e esi pubiite chaqua ximaine] 


Jacques accrocha le tracteur au 
char & pont et parcourut le champ de 
pommes de terre, ramassant quinze 
caisses du meme coup. Son tracteur 
avait la puissance de tlrer une charge 
dix fois plus grande encore. II lui 
fallut faire cependant avec son char & 
pont dix courses pour accomplir cette 
besogne. Pour dfeplacer une charge — 
n’importe quelle charge — nous 
devons penser h son volume, aux di- 
mensions du vfehicule, k la puissance 
dont nous disposons et comment nous 
‘ voulons atteler cette puissance k la 
charge. 

La vie vous a-t-elle jamais semblfe 
fetre une sferle de charges k dfeplacer 
ou'de problfemes k rfesoudre ? Ce fut 
le cas pour moi. Le grand travail, 
c'est de spiritualiser davantage sa 
pensfee. A cet effet, il faut etre 
tenace et s’attendre au progrfes jour 
aprfes jour. 

Ce n’est pas que je ne reflete pas 
le pouvoir de le faire tout a la fois, 
parce que Dieu, Esprit, est tout pou- 
voir et toujours prfesent. Mais quel- 
quefois ma foi et ma comprfehension 
semblent trop faibles. Prier pour 
augmenter notre connaissance de 
l'amour et du pouvoir de Dieu nous 
aidera a accroitre notre comprehension 
spirituelle, et fe appllquer ce que nous 
apprenons k tout ce qui, dans notre 
pensfee, a besoin d’Stre guferi. 

Un jour par exemple j’oi remarque 
une lfegfere enflure sous l’aisselle. Ce 
n’fetait pas grand-chose et j’ai pensfe 
que cela ne tarderait pas a disparaitre. 
Mais au contraire l'enflure continua k 
augmenter chaque jour un peu plus. 

Peu auparavant j’avais rendu visite 
chaque semaine et durant plusieurs 
mols k un ami hospitalisfe dans un 
fetablissement pour vfetferans et je 
l’fecoutais parler de sa maladie. Bien- 
tdt je commen^ai k penser a cette 
grossed r comme i\ un symptfimo 
even tu el de quelque chose de sferieux. 
La situation commengait k paraitre 
menagante. 

Je n’avais pas grand-peur parce que 
j'avais foi en Dieu comme ayant tout 
pouvoir. Micux encore j’avais une 
foi feclairfee — une foi associfee aux 
deux notions : savoir pourquoi et 
savoir comment. J’avais apprls en 
Science Clufetienne* que l’homme est 
l’image de Dieu, qui est parfait. La 
Bible dit : « Dieu erfea l’homme & Son 
image . » 1 

Mais comment ullais-jc occrocher 
cela fe la charge, k ma vuC do l’enflure ? 
Eh bien ! Puisquc Dieu est Entendc- 
ment, I’hommc est l’idfee de l’Entende- 
ment, Il est pensee, Indus dans la 
Vferite divine ; il n’esl jias motierc. 
« L’homme est spirituel et parfait », 
ecrit Mary Baker Eddy. Le Dfecou- 
vreur el Fonchitcur de la Science Chra- 
tiennc poursuit : « L’hpmmc est idfeo, 
1 image de l’Amour; il n’est pas 
Physique . Il est l’ldfea composfee de 
Dieu, y comprls toutes les idfees 
JUStes. > a 

C’est lfe le clef. La croyance mor- 
telle dfeclare que nous sommes faits 
a organes mortcls, de chair et de nerfs, 
mais nous sommes en rfealltfe composfes 
ou fails d’idfees divines. Lea idfees spirl- 
juelles sont parfaites. Un corps ma- 
teriel est une vue limitfee et erronfee 
de l’homme. Plus nous pourrons- eor- 
riger cette vue, moins notre corps sera 
aeformfe. Le corps physique ne reflate 
pas Dieu. Il manifeste uniquement ma 
pensfee & son sujet. Une pensfee pure et 
ordonnfee produit l’ordre. 

Mrs. Eddy nous dit : « Bannipsons 


BIBLE VERSE ! 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise God . . 

[n his sanctuary: praise him Ini I 

the firmament of his power." 1 
Praise him for hla mighty aqts:, 
praise him according to his ex- . - 
collent greatness.' ■ !. .. -■ 

. Psalms 160 : 1-2 . , 


la maladie comme fetant hors la loi, et 
obeissons fe la rfegle de l’harmonie per- 
pfetuelle, — la loi de Dieu . » 3 Cette 
loi rfesout tous les problfemes parce 
que Dieu gouverne l’homme. Il est 
Tout. Il est le bien seul. Et parce 
qu'Il est bon, l’homme Test aussi. 

Voir une enflure, c'est voir quelque 
chose qui est dferfeglfe — qui n’est pas 
conforme k l’ordre de Dieu. Au lieu 
de cela, je devais apprendre k voir 
« la regie de 1 ’hRrmonie perpfetuelle ». 
C’est 1& l’ordre divin. Je devais me 
dfetourncr de la fausse image que 
prfesentait la matifere. En somme, plus 
on regarde quelque chose, plus il aug- 
mente en grandeur et rfealitfe. 

Dans mon propre cas, ie pouvais dis- 
cerner que la seule reponse k mon 
problfeme, c’fetait de voir 1 ’homme en 
tant qu'idfee parfaite de Dieu, sans 
s’oecuper de ce que les sens physiques 
acceptaient. Ainsi chaque fois que je 
voyais ou sentais cette grosseur, je la 
niais comme je l’aurais fait pour toute 
autre fevidence erronfee. Je tournais 
ma pensfee vers ma vrale image en tant 
qu'fevidence active de la perfection de 
Dieu ici mfeme, l’fevidence de son 
feternelle prfesence. La grosseur devint 
toujours plus petite, puis elle disparut 
de fagon dfefinitive. 

Mais la legon subsiste. Ma foi en 
Dieu doit se fortifier, ma comprfehen- 
sion grandir, de sorte que je puisse 
dfeplacer de plus grandes charges — 
prouver davantage la totalitfe de Dieu. 
Ainsi grfece h cette foi feclairfee, je 
peux rattacher la toute-puissance di- 
vine fi ma pensfee et l’arracher a cette 
vision de la prfetendue rfealitfe de la 
matifere. Comme Jacques avec son 
char a pont, je continuerai a le tirer, 
un chargement h la fois, une guferison 
a la fois. 

1 Gcn6se 1:27; a Science et SanU ( avec In 
Clef drs Ecriturei, p. -175; ^ ibid., p. Ml. 
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Eine Fuhre nach der andern 

[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

UberMizung des auf der Home-^o rum- Sails In angiisch erscheinenderf reUgldaan Ariikelt 
I Erne daubene ubersetzung erschemt wochen»ich| 


Jack kuppelte den Ackerwagen an 
seinen Traktor und fuhr uber die 
Kartoff elf elder. Bei jeder Fahrt lud 
er nur funfzehn Sacke auf, obwohl der 
Trecker zehnmal soviel hatte ziehen 
konnen. Wegen des Wagens mufite er 
jedoch zehnmal fahren, um die Arbeit 
zu bewaltigen. Wenn wir eine Last zu 
befordern haben — ganz gleich, was 
fur eine — , haben wir zu bedenken, 
wie schwer die Ladung und wie grofl 
unser Transportmittel ist, wieviel 
Kraft wir haben und wie wir die Kraft 
zur Befbrderung einsetzen konnen. 

Ist es lhnen jemals so v or ge kommen, 
als besttinde das Leben aus einer Reihe 
von Lasten, die befSrdert — einer 
Reihe von Froblemen, die geltist wer- 
den mlissen? Mir schon. Die grofle 
Aufgabe besteht darin, unser Denken 
mehr zu vergeistigen. Um das zu er- 
reichen, mussen wir beharrlich sein 
und taglich Fortschritt erwarten. 

Es liegt nicht daran, daB ich nicht 
die Kraft widerspiegele, es alles auf 
einmal zu schaffen — Gott, Geist, ist 
ja allm&chtig und immer gegenw&rtig. 
Aber manchmal scheinen mein Glaube 
und mein Verstandnis einfach zu kitm- 
merlich zu sein. Wenn wir beten, daB 
wir mehr mit Gottes Liebe und Macht 
vertraut werden mogen, wird uns das 
helfen, im geistigen Verstandnis zu 
wachsen und das, was wir lernen, aui 
alles anzuwenden, was in unserem 
Denken der Heilung bedarf. 

Eines Tages z. B. entdeckte ich in 
meiner Achselhohle eine winzige 
Schwellung. Sie war wirklich nicht 
groB, und ich dachte, sie wurde bald 
verschwinden. Aber sie wurde jeden 
Tag ein we nig starker. 

Kurz zuvor hatte ich ein paar 
Monate lang jede Woche einen Freund 
im Krankenhaus besucht und ihm 
zugohort, wenn er iiber seine Krank- 
heit spracli. Bald glaubte ich, die 
Gesch wu I st sei mogllcher wei se das 
Symptom einer ernst zu nehmenden 
Erkrankung. Die Situation, begann 
duster auszusehen. 

Ich war allerdings nicht ubermaBig 
beunruhigt, weil ich fest glaubte, daB 
Gott allmiichtig ist. Besser noch, ich 
hatte einen erleuchtcten Glauben — 
einen Glauben, dem sich das Wissen 
um das Wie und Warum zugesellt 



hatte. Ich hatte in der Christlichcn 
Wissenschaft* gelernt, daB der Mensch 
das Ebenbild des vollkommenen 
Gottes ist. Die Bibel sagt: „Gott schuf 
den Menschen zu seinem Biide." 1 

Aber wie konnte ich es auf das, was 
mich belastete, melnen Begriff von der 
Schwellung, anwenden? Nun, da 
Gott Gemtit ist, ist der Mensch die 
Idee des Gemiits. Er besteht als Ge- 
danke, in der ' gottlichen Wahrheit 
eingeschlossen; er ist nicht Materie. 
„Der Mensch ist geistig und vollkom- 
men“, schreibt Mary Baker Eddy. Die 
Entdeckerin und Grilnderin der 
Christlichen Wissenschaft f&hrt dann 
fort: „Der Mensch ist Idee, das Bild 
der Liebe; er ist kein kfirperlicher 
Organisraus. Er ist die zusammenge- 
setzte Idee Gottes und schlieBt alle 
richtlgen Ideen in sich." * 

Das ist es. Die sterbliche Annahme 
behauptet, wir bestiinden aus mate- 
riellen Organen, aus Flelseh und Ner- 
ven, aber in Wlrklichkeit aind wir aus 
gotttihnlichen Gedanken zusammen- 
gesetzt Oder aufgebaut. Geistige Ideen 
sind vollkommen. Ein materieller 
KSrper ist eine begrenzte Auffassung 
vom Menschen, die nicht der Wahrheit 
entspricht. Je mehr wir diese Vor- 
stellung berichtigen kijnnen, um sa 
weniger wird der Korper entstellt 
sein. Der physische Korper spiegelt 
Gott nicht wider. Er bekundet ledig- 
lich, was wir iiber den Korper denken. 
Gel&utertes und geordnetes Denken 
schafft Ordnung. 

Mrs. Eddy sagt uns: „LaBt uns 
Krankheit wie einen Geachteten ver- 
bannen und bei der Regel der immer- 
wahrenden Harmonic bleiben — bei 
dem Gesetz Gottes ." 3 Dieses Gesetz 
lost alle Probleme, weil Gott den Men- 
schen regiert. Er ist AlLes. Er ist nur 
gut. Und weil Er gut ist, ist es der 
Mensch ebenfalls. 

Eine Schwellung zu schen bedeutet, 
etwas zu sehen, was nicht in Ordnung 
ist — nicht in Gottes Ordnung ist. 
Statt dessen muflte ich die „RegeJ der 
immerwohrenden Hnrmonie" erken- 
nen lernen. Das 1st die gdttliche Ord- 
nung. Ich muBte mich von dem 
falsehen Bild, das die Materie darbot, 
abwenden. Es ist ja so: je lan get' 
wir eine Sache betrachten, desto 
_ groBer und wirklicher erscheint sie. 

Ich erkonnte, dafi es in meinem Fall 
fiir mich nur eine Antwort gab — den 
Menschen als Gottes vollkommene 
Idee zu sehen, ganz gleich, was die 
physischen Sinne wahrnalimen. Jedes- 
mal, wenn ich die Schwellung sah oder 
sptlrte, verneinte ich sie, ebenso wic 
ich jeden anderen falsehen Augen- 
schein verneint hatte. Ich richtetp 
mein Denken auf mein wahres Bild 
ala den lebendigen Bewoia, daB Gottes 
Vollkommenheit unmittelbar bei uns 
ist, auf den Beweis Seiner ewigen 
Gegenwart. Die Schwellung ging im- 
mer welter zur tick; dann war sie ganz 
verschwunden und hat sich nicht 
wieder gezeigt. 

Aber die Lektion. die Jch daraus *. 
gelernt habe, ist mir gebliaben, daB - 
nfimlich mein Glaube an Gott starker, - 
mein Verstandnis ura fassen der wer-. ; 
den muB, damit ich gr&Bere "Lasten ': 
.j feewfiJWgeri .---t mehr von Got(es AJ2- ; 
heit ^beWeisen' kana. Dann kfinn' ich 
durch die sen erleuehteten Glauben die 
gtittliche Allmacht vor mein Denken 
spannen und es von der Betrachtung 
der Materie als etwas Wirkiiches 
; wegzieheri, Ich werde dies weiterhin 
^ v tun eine BHihre nach der andern be- 
■; fiirdcrn — , wie Jack mit seinem 
' Ackettwegen, imd-' etne Heilung pbch . 

■ ' ; ‘,;der andern ert^ben. ■ ■ . 

: 1 1. Moto T :27; *. tyits4iuchtift und Gestind- . 
. heit mit SchlUstel xur ffeilmn Sehtifti S. 4?5; ■ 
8 1 Vissert sc ha ft undGesundh tit , S. 38 1 . 

- *ChrfMaafi Scfartca: ipriqh: kno^Br s'alfit*. ; f ! . 

■A 'pifi dauUttie CLdwtatzuog dss Lehrbucha d^r ChrW- - 
% ' teWi WUtartMhafl, ..wiutnochali und Ouundhait nut . 
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The influence of Africa 

‘We agree with you: 
we are friends’ 


' Cotirteay ot tho Paul Thihman CoM a od ori. New York 

"Zimbabwe Stylized Male Figure 1 *; Stone sculpture, 
artist and date unknown 


From the school the road winds slowly 
uphill a mile toward the rock escarpment, 
past Miller's Trading Store and across the 
river which is now only a sad trickle. At the 
widest bend, a footpath branches right, 
across rock washed bare of soil long ago, 
descends into a donga and climbs a steep 
slope where it rejoins the road among the 
first mud and dung huts of Matsleng. A half 
mile farther, at the base of the cliffs, lies the 
village itself, where the chief lives and 
where he has an office. 

I walk this way — up and down again— at 
least twice a week, and though my purpose is 
merely to use the school mimeograph ma- 
chine, which for inscrutable reasons is 
located in the room behind the chief's office, 
my presence seems to offer enough diver- 
sion from the daily round that nearly all the 
villagers stop what they are doing and call 
out welcome. 

Children, too young still for primary 
school, cry out that they have seen “Ntfiii* 
Bill" coming and run to tell their mothers. 
Black races appear in doorways beneath the 
thatched roofs of rondavols and the women 
cry from a short distance, "Good morning, 
father, how are you?” words which in 
Lesotho mean literally we agree with you; 
we have nothing against you; we are friends. 
And I call back, "I am well, mother, and 
you?" 

Tall, lean girls come from the spring 
where they have fetched the water for the 
morning wash. Standing straight ns poplars 
and carrying full pails on their heads, they 
stop and, without spilling a drop, turn, smile, 
and say, "Wo are happy to see you, brother, 
where aro you going? " 

For In our village and in every village in 
Lesotho, a South African mountain kingdom 
so small that few people outside of stamp 
collectors and geography teachers have ever 
heard of It, it is the custom for everyone to 
greet everyone else - literally to agree with 
one’s neighbors — and for passersby on the 
road to stop and exchange a few pleasant 
sentences with one another before contin- 
uing on their way. To the while teacher from 
a land where there are so many people in Its 
.■ ) K ,. . . y , cjt ies^that^ onl^Uie best 

/ ’ -* - • aa' lr i jajinember of the. family: niate 

' (father), dbtjtf (brother), ngoanesco (dose 
relative). f •. ' 

• These expressions, for all their casual 
predictability, seem to moderate our Initial 
human: contacts, to clothe our naked and 
uncensored inner selves with the gentle 
garments of civilization. As 1 \valk up the 

5 " hill, mimeograph paper, stencils, and ink in 

. ; hand, a 'man on horseback approaches, lifts 
; ■ his hat' impressively and wishes men 
1 . “Peace," In 'ah excess of deference he calls 


me morena, a term usually reserved (or 
chiefs. He wears a blue and yellow blanket 
and though he is more wealthy than mast 
who must walk on foot, he does not show It. 
They all call out — the woman squatting by 
the side of (he road selling peaches, the 
white-whiskered, toothless grandfather who 
leans on his walking stick and snys he Is 
happy I have come, l lie mother who stops 
sifting her beans and comes across the road 
to lake my hand in hers. 

The children rush up, tug my sleeve and 
beg me to sing their songs, crying, “Ntale 
Bill, Ntate Bill, sing 'Fiela* with us!” and 
they seem like my little brothers and sisters. 
Indeed the only proper way to greet, to 
"agree with," another is to call him by i 
name which suggests he is n close relative. 
mic — mother, austl — sister, nlalemoholo 
— grandfather, and to speak the old, cK 
words worn smooth and familiar by hu& 
rlreds of years of use. words which suggest) 
sense of the family of man. 

When finally I reach the village and enter 
the office of the chief, I must be more 
circumspect aiul deferential ; "Good morn- 
ing, chief, how did you sleep?" "Very well, 
father. How is our teacher?" And lie nsb 
where do I live and do I like his country, to 
which I reply in the prearranged phrases- 
And if the white toucher and the black chief 
do nut, on this occasion, shnre their deepest 
fears and aspirations, they still sense * 
meaning beyond their words, n meaning they 
understnnd and do not need to say: they 
agree with one another; they have nothing 
against one nnulhur, they nrc friends. 

After I have finished my mimeograph 
the chief says, "Ka tin ii feleheUv'\M.r^ 
go hairway with you). He refers^ 
Hnsullio custom of accompany . 
guest for half his return journey, ^ ^ 

trip is its much ns fos 

undertaken on foot. 
door raid wulka with me on the road back 
school ns It lo mew that h a concern to «g«* 
with mo proporl? la more Important 
business he has loti untended InhtodB* 
Ho tolls me the numea ot jhej wan* 
mountains and points to an eagle ■ ^ 

When wc have come half way d ° wn .?!L e ji 
, be/dhtikes my hand and says in f 

ntate," and 1 reply. * 
is the custom, "Sala.ko hhotao, morena 
The words in English mean, "Go in p*«* 
father" and "Stay in peace, chief." . , ■ 

William Mfl**" 


"Lesotho" la the Independent 
lying within South A/rico.. , • 

"Sesotho" la the name of the languor 8, 
"Basotho" Is the name o/,the pewT 
themselves. • v 
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Saying 
the most 
with 

the least 


Works of art are like voices, sometimes 
loud and shrill, sometimes soft and low. 
"Sleeping Figure" by Louise Bourgeois 
makes its message heard with a single, 
barely audible sound. 

The six-foot, tube-like figure of painted 
black balsa wood is rigid and erect, and 
there is no suggestion of sleep except for the 
head delicately tipped to one side. This is the 
sculpture's most imperceptible and also its 
most important gesture. The inclination of 
the head not only relates the sculpture to its 
title but provides the only asymmetry, the 
life in an otherwise static piece. 

This piece reflects the influence of Africun 
art on Miss Bourgeois, and the primitive 
simplicity makes its dreamy evocativeness 
seem all the more extraordinary, it epito- 
mizes the "less is more” adage and the 
challenge at the c on- ot abstract art to say 
the most with the least. 

The Giacometti -like elongation of the 
figure, combined with its blackness, make it 
seem more like a shadow than a person, a 
creature of the night. And yet there is 
nothing menacing about her. (Wc feel she is 
a woman. ) Despite the slzo she seems moro 
ehild-likc than ghostly, and tho hooded head 
suggests, almost playfully, a shade to keep 
out the light rather than a shroud. 

She also resembles a doll. The odd 
proportions create this impression — the 
short, spindly, pointed legs positioned like 
instruments, the arms linked to tho body by 
tiny, fragile Joints and balancing it like oars 
or stilts, the breast hollowed out like a canoe. 
U Is on alert figure of purfcct grace and 
precarious equilibrium, a vulnerable human 
statue that dare make no greater concession 
to fatigue than a slight cock of the head to the 
side. 

Diana Loercher 


Courtesy .of the Katharine Cornell- : 
Fund, Museum of Modern Art. New 
York 

"Sleeping Figure" 1950: 
Balsa wood by Loptse; 
Bourgeois 


The Black woman 

You are the mother of womanhood 
Love is the center of your being 
, Children are the offsprings of your joy 
Sharing Hnral^tbiSly' ..your 
! ■ ■ secret ^ success, ' / . / ■ 

' Mother Africa . : .;•• ••• • 

• Mountains- of cotnpqssion, gentleness,, 
t and ■ ,■ 

Steadfastness are the petfUine of. yqtir 

.; .'i &OUl ; 2 'i ’ J . : * : 

Righ ton,. sister! RJghtonf ... 

M-. /• ,v j ;\x dbeSnlpe Jr. . 
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Jack hitched the tractor to a Hat bed 
wagon and drove around the potato fields 
picking up 15 barrels at a time. His tractor 
had the power lo pul) ten times that much. 
The wagon, though, took ten trips to do the 
job. In order to move a load — any load — we 
have to think of its size, the size of the 
carrier, how much power we have, and how 
we will harness the power to the load. 

Has life ever seemed to you to be a series 
of loads to move or problems to solve? It has 
to me. The big job is to make our thought 
more spiritual. To do this, we. must be 
persistent and expect day-to-day progress. 

It isn’t that I don't reflect the power to do 
it all at once, because God, Spirit, is all- 
power and always present. But sometimes 
my faith and my understanding seem too 
puny. Praying to know more of God's love 
and power will help us grow in spiritual 
understanding — and to apply what we learn 
to whatever in our thought needs healing. 

For example, one day I noticed a tiny 
swelling in my armpit. It wasn't much, and 1 
thought it would soon clear up. But it just 
went on swelling a little each day. 

Not long before, I had made weekly visits 
to a friend in a veterans' hospital for several 
months and listened to him talk about his 
illness. Soon I began Lo think of the lump as a 
possible symptom of something serious. It 
began lo look grim 

l had no great fear because l had faith in 
God as nil-power. Belter, l had enlightened 
fiiilli - faith combined with both know-why 
ami know-how. I had learned in Christian 
Science that man is the image of God, who is 
perfect. The Bible says, “God created man In 
his own Image." - 

But how was I to hitch this to the load, to 
my view of the swelling? Well, since God is 
Mind, man is Mind’s idea. He is thought, 
included in divine Truth; he isn't matter. 
“Man is spiritual and perfect, " writes Mary 
Baker Eddy. The Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science goes on to say, "Man Is 
idea, the Image, of Love; he is not physique. 
He is the compound Idea of God, Including all 
right Ideas. 

There you havo It. Mortal belief says we 
are made up of material organs, flesh,' and 
nerves, but we are really compounded or 
made up of Godlike thoughts. Spiritual Ideas 
aro perfect, A material body Is a limited, 
untrue view of man. The more we can 
correct that view, the less distorted the body 
will be. The physical body does not reflect 
God. It only manifests my thought about It. 
Pure and orderly thought produces order, 

Mrs. Eddy tells us, “Let us banish 
sickness as an outlaw, and abide by the rule 
of perpetual harmony, — God’s law."t This 
law solves all problems because God governs ; 
man. He Is All. He Is good only. And because. : 
Helsgood, Sols man. ,. • ... 4'r. 

.Seeing awdltog 

older r- out of God’s oriJer. Ihstena, Ibtkrm 
learn to see "the rule of perpetual bar- 1 
mony.” That's the divine order. I needed, to 
turn from the false picture presented in 
matter. After all, the longer we look at 
something, the bigger and mope ^ real It 
; seams, v- * r :.f ''YY‘ ' ‘ 


here, the evidence of His eternal presence. 
The lump got smaller and smaller; then it 
was gone permanently . 

But the lesson remains. My faith in God 
must grow stronger, my understanding grow 
greater, so I can move larger loads — prove 
more of God’s aliness. Then through this 
enlightened faith I can harness the divine all- 
power to my thought and pull it away from 
viewing matter as real. Like Jack and his flat 
bed wagon, I will go on hauling it, one load at 
a time, one healing at a time. 

*Genesis 1:27; -- >5c(ence and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 475; tSclence and 
Health, p. 381. 


A 

search 

that 

satisfies 


Today perhaps more Ilian at any 
time in recent hi-tuiy luny-held 
concepts are being challenged. 
Beliefs . about religion, ubouL 
God, about health, about the 
vciy substance of things are 
changing. There is a searching 
and rethinking going on. 

In a deeply satisfying way 
Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy provides a solid basis for 
rethinking basic assumptions. 
This book can help its readers 
understand God. It will help 
them look beneath the claims of 
material reality to the perma- 
nent truth of spiritual creation. 
This spiritualization of thought 
brings healing and a Christian 
purpose to living. 

This book can help you' too. You 
can have a copy of Science and 
Health by mailing in the coupon 
below. 


physical sense* : W&|e taklrig So every ?; 
. tjihe 'I aatf or felt Uiit lump, i^epled lt }u*tY: 
;as t wouldahy.otfcerialse BYidence- 1 turned 
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If our country is to free itself from the 
incubus of the class concept (rightly de- 
nounced in Francis Renny's article as the 
fundamental cause of our present malaise), 
we shall need thinking more logical and 
visionary than the stereotyped and condi- 
tioned statements from correspondents on the 
subject. 

Darryl de Lashmitt’s remarks convey that 
enjoyment of one's work determines class and 
progress. She (he? ) might not find working in 
a three-foot-high coal seam particularly enjoy- 
able. (I haw crawled along the coalface. 1 Has 
she ever tried working In the noise and dirt of 
one of ihe older steel foundries? Or on an oil 
rig or In the damp and cold of a building site in 
winter? Or in one of the many Ill-lit, uncom- 
fortable premises which manage to elude end 
scrape by the factory and offices inspectors? 

Equally 1 would like to know just how much 
experience of British industry and commerce 
Ruth Koch actually has on which to found her 
strictures on the British manual and craft 
worker. She should be Bure they have a good 
example from management before criticising. 

1 have considerable contact at all levels with 
the industrial, commercial and professional 
worlds. Speaking from the vantage point of 
commercial/tachnical management, 1 do not 
concur in the generalisations of these corre- 
spondents. 

So-called middle class and white-collar 
work has far greater possibilities for enjoy- 
ment inherent in its conditions and scope. It is 
plain to the observant that a proportion of both 


manual and nonmanuaJ workers enjoy their 
jobs and vice versa. 

It is ihe (ask of management to unfold the 
greatest possible measure of enjoyment of 
work to all. 

Ultimately, the inefficiency and lack of 
dynamic purpose of any organization must be 
laid at the door of management — not 
necessarily today's management, but most 
certainty yesterday's. 

Those who until recently claimed to be the 
leadership, the elite of the nation should not 
try to escape the responsibility when the 
results are poor. From (hose to whom much is 
given in life — care, education, opportunities 
— much is expected. 

The so-called leadership class has failed 
because the class concept itself inculcates 
qualities which are intrinsically destructive of 
leadership, encouraging paternalism and de- 
manding respect for the office rather than the 
Individual. 

If our trade and industry are in bad shape, 
management carries by far the greater share 
of responsibility: management avaricious, 
complacent, unimaginative, restrictive, tradi- 
tion-bound, incompetent, arrogant, self-in- 
dulgent — and many more undesirable attrib- 
utes which I have observed and earnestly try 
to avoid myself. 

We need to ponder the qualities of true 
leadership: cherishing the potential for good 
of every individual, moral courage, discipline, 
vision, judgment, diligence, inspiration, sacri- 
fice; and to pray that we may be endued with 


them in full measure for l lie soke of our 
country and Ihe world. 

Kent. England Mrs. .1 . 1'nwtlron 

The India watch 

I write in deep appreciation of the new 
weekly international Monitor. 

However , I feci 1 must lake exception to one 
significant paragraph in (he article "British 
India-Watchers,” in a recent Monitor. Francis 
Renny's articles on British political and 
economic affairs are excellent nnd give a 
carefully balanced perspective on the present 
unfortunate state of our country. Hut the 
references in the last sentence of the last 
paragraph to "a precedent set by the British 
themselves in the bad old doys of imperial- 
ism” is really going loo far. 

For the first 20 years or so of Indlnn 
independence it was fashionable almost every- 
where to decry all the policies of the British 
Raj. But as time passes, and corruption and 
chaos increase in self-governing India, it is 
becoming more possible to assess fairly the 
great amount of solid good accomplished in 
India by the British. 

I am the wife of a senior retired British 
Indian Army officer, and lived in many 
different parts of India, from the Northwest 
frontier to the jungles of the South. I cun 
therefore speak from personal experience. 

The Indian Civil Service wns second to none 
in the world in giving justice without fear or 
favor, in controlling corruption in so fnr ns it 
can be controlled without the “brainwashing” 


methods uf Mao and in devoled service 
generally. The smuc ran In? said or the Indian 
Army, the police, and oilier related services. 

Regarding the "mass arrests of politicians" 
such as. for instance, neeurmt during World 
War 11. Perhaps your correspondent dew not 
realize tas we who were in India at the time 
had good cause to know* that had Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru and their adherents 
not been nr rested, tin* general uprising - 
organized by the Congress Parly and noi 
supixirlcil by the masses - would have 
rrsulted In the Japanese invasion of India, 
with incalciilahlc consequences fnr the out- 
come of the war everywhere. 1 feel we arestilj 
tiKi close to the events of the last tin yoan.fr 
attempt a just and hulnnecd verdict on Ik 
British rule in India. But I remain condtkri 
that history wifi record that its good effects, 
for the people ns a whole, far outweighed the 
had. 

As sincere lovers of India and Us people, we 
watch with sadness ns it demotes democracy, 
tilts toward Soviet Russia, ami uses world aid 
for developing nuclear weapons rather than 
for relieving its impoverished millions These 
were not the lessons of the Brilisli Raj. 

With grntel'ul thanks for the new Monitor. 

Devon. England Itutli Burton 

/.I’llfi.s in i 1 ii'i'li-iiiMi 1 Orilv a selection 
rim hr jjidWislii a t{ mul mwir individually 
ifi-bitfHvIi'dKcd All urr miIi;« , cI to con- 
ili'fisutiuii 


Lebanese crisis: the critical issues 


By Irene Gendzier 


Joseph C. Harsch 

Portugal, back on course 


In the downtown section of Beirut, the 
Palestinian refugee comp of Sabra Is moments 
away from the well-populated beaches in 
which well-to-do Lebanese enjoy the privacy 
of manicured mini chalets. Crowded Hemra 
Street advertises the latest Paris fashionB and 
the most recent news of Israeli bombings in 
southern Lebanon. 

Two months after the achievement of an 
uneasy truce between Lebanon’s warring 
political factions, the fundamental problems 
dividing the country remain . * 

Sparked by the struggle between Palestin- 
ians and right-wing Phalangists in mid-April, 
the civil war that threatened the very life of 
the country is based on a series of related but 
distinct Issues. How they are related and how 
the "events," as everyone refers to them, 
unfolded in the period between April and July 
are what make the Lebanese situation so 
complicated. 

It is estimated that there are 18 different 
confessional, or denominational, communities 
in Lebanon. The principal groups of Christians 
end Muslims have shared political power — in 
an uneven manner — as the National Pact, an 
unwritten constitution, specified In 1943. Ac- 
cording to that agreement, the representation 
of confessional groups in Parliament, the 
Cabinet and the executive, would reflect the 
preponderance of Christian privilege. Among 
the things most seriously contested by opposi- 
tion elements in Lebanon today is the validity 
of the N ationai pact in the light of substantial 
changes in the socioeconomic 'structure, lb--, 
eluding the Chrlstidn-MusHm ratio.' ' 

It is an error, however, to describe Lebanon 
exclusively in confessional terms. The tradi- 
tional description of the happy mosaic of 
different religious groups has become more of 
an academician's than a politician's reality. 
The conflicts that have occurred recently 
cannot be understood .solely in terms of 
Muslim-Christlan opposition. - 

Right-wing, largely Christian parties, such 
as that Of the Phalangists, led by Pierre 
Gemayel, or the movement around the person 
of Cabinet minister Camille Chamoun — both 
grand old men of Lebanese political life — 
boast the support of Muslim partisans. These 
are, admittedly, not significant In number, but 
they exist had. their presence is used as proof 
of the laqk of parochialism In the current 
system. 

The parties of the Right are distinguished 
. by a conception of Lebanon that is highly 


exclusive In which the retention of privileged 
status for the country’s Christian population 

— gradually becoming a numerical minority I 

— Is piii'iiiiKiiiiit. The fear of being swallowed ‘ 
by a Muslim majority has been extended to the 1 
Palestinians who are seen as allies of all 
opposition groups that draw their support 
from the poor and predominantly Muslim 
social strata. This wide array of interests is 
perceived as having fallen prey to the ne- 
farious influence of the Left. 

In fact the parties of the Left, whose 
platforms have been presented by Kamal 
Jumblatt, leader of the Progressive Socialist 
Party, are gradually emerging as the cautious 
political winners of recent events. To the 
extent that one may generalize, what they 
advocate in their common platform is a 
secular state in which religion will not play u 
political role; the reform of the oicctoral 
system in order to substitute proportional 
representation for the present confessional 
system, and a series of economic measures 
designed to reflect the actual needs of the 
country rather than to perpetuate the control 
of the nation's service economy in the hands of 
the current ruling class. 

Backed by dissident Christians and primar- 
ily lower-class Muslims, the Left is acutely 
conscious of the fact that the current political 
system ailows no room for the sizable minor- 
ities that have been uneasily incorporated into 
the economy, namely Syrians, Kurds, Pales- 
tinians, and above alj thp. growing number of 
Lebanese Muslims, v who" sire no longer a : 
minority vis^a-yls their Christian compatriots. 

It would be oversimplifying the issues to 
leave them as described above, since the 
“events" of the spring and summer also > 
require an appreciation of the considerable 1 
role of foreign powers In Lebanon’s interned' 
affairs, regional powers with local Interests 
which they support by impressive cash contri- 
butions. 

Little wonder then that the so-called govern- 
ment of " national salvation” under the direc- 
tion of Prime Minister Rashid Karameh, an 
experienced veteran of Lebanese politics of 
Muslim Sunni origin, cannot ritove with the. 
necessary speed to restore the peace and 
social justice Lebanon so much needs. 


Washington 

The second phase of the Portuguese revolu- 
tion is now safely over nnd the Portuguese can 
congratulate themselves on having come so 
far at su mini ivoly low a coxl . 

II has not been a bloodless revolution. Knur 
were killed on the opening day (April as, 
1974). During the last month of August two 
more were killed in the rioting around 
Communist Pnrty headquarters in (he north. 
But the total killed is "fewer Ilian 20" 
during the entire IB mouths of political 
upheaval to date. (Portuguese authorities are 
not sure of tile exact count. H was probably 
about 17.) This relative bloodlessness of the 
Portuguese revolution contrasts with Ulster 
whore 50 died during the past two months 
alone. 

The Portuguese are not by nature violent 
people. As has been often noted they never kill 
the bull in their bullfights. This quality lias 
boon helpful to them In working out their new 
political shapo with so relatively little vio- 
lence. It is ail the more to their credit timl 
they have edme safely through the second und 
probably most difficult nnd dangerous phase 
of their transition. 

The first phase was the overthrow of the old 
order. That was accomplished quickly and led 
into a period of general euphoria which lasted 
until it gradually became apparent that the 
Communists were engaged in seizing effective 
control of the press, radio, television, and all 
the essential instruments of government. 


I above i &lj th(&. growing number of .When that realization became (general a 

Muslins; .[who" 5 sire mo ra : Co 

B-a-vla their Christian compatriots, muriist left ana til,® poHtic^Vdtehter.to attempt 
■ - . . to bjpek the attempted seizure of decisive 

be oversimplifying the issues tq control of the.country by the Communists. The 
n as described above, since the second phase was this struggle which has now 
of the spring and summer also bren decisively won by the fmtl-Communist 
i appreciation of the considerable political coalition. The Communists are In 
eign powers In Lebanon s internal* retreat. This retreat has been recognized by 
gional powers with local Interests Moscow. The question inside the Portuguese 
f support by impressive cashcontrl- Communist Party is whether the party itself 
, • ill „ can be salvaged from the wreckage of a grab 

ander then that the so-called govern- for power which failed, 
national salvation" under the direc- The question for everyone else Is how best 
*lme Minister Rashid Karameh, an now to coordinate the varied interests of the 
ed veteran of Lebanese politics of rest of the country in q working government, 
uhni origin, cannot move with. the. ■ The future won’t be easy to organize,- 


not nmiUorrovnlulicinuries. These two ele- 
ments must coordinate their aims and pur- 
poses now with the moderates of the political 
renter And then then* are older ami more 
riiiiservatiw Imves to tin- right who should be • 
I rented with sunn- consideration if only lo 
avoid causing an attempted counter- I 
revolution. 

Bui Ihe difficulties of .selling up a vinble 
non-CumniiinisI government should be less 
Ilian llii 1 lask jasl completed of preventing a 
determined ('muiminist Parly from achieving 
a decisive take-over of lliu country. It was a 
close run tiling. The Communisls had the 
advantage of knowing exactly wliol they 
wanted ami of being willing to go for their 
various targets with Mlugleiuws of purpose- 
The* others were slow in realizing how fnr 
fast Ihe PoiuinunislH had gone. Tlioy were 
almost too lute In organizing till* resistance. 

Hut in the end Ihe nnil-UummunlBlswWUJ 

day. The way is now clear for the eoujjjn* , v 
Western Europe and the United'* >* m 

provide tin* economic support which" 
tial if the txxuumty of the country 

* The immcdinlo sad 
rrierols to tnako It 1 

government now belrtfl formed ^ 

ful economically, without .f or 

doomed to fnilure and tho road ■ r P » ^ 

the Communists. With help the flight of capl«“ 
cun bo staunched, the .^try 

managerial class who have fled the _ 
can. be brought home, the tourists persuw 

:V to xoRi^ atid iihe country returned to a vi . 

condition. ' at0 

Everyone on the outside has been waJUJ** 
see how the struggle against the Comiw 1 ® .. 
would turn out. Well, it has turned ■. 
extremely well. They have been defeated^ 
without a civil war — which is a hearty 3 .^ 
thing for the countries and peoples V ■ 
West. It is particularly good that the 
guese did it by. themselves whhoin-. 
important outside old. . > L'l-the-. 

True, there was some outside help ! ip- . ; . • 
form of money and encouragement >■ 


Irens Gendzier (8 Professor of Middle , 
East history at Boston University and .has 
recently Visited LebdnOn. 


rest of the country in a working government, came largely through the West German 

The future won’t be easy, to organize.- / ; Democrats. But the amount was projJflM® -;' 

The ; Socialists ; are, after all - Socialists, than the funds channeled through bom 
They are interested In establishing a socialist cow to the CommunistB. • . - 

political and economic, system. And there are And above all, It Is healthy that thM 0 ^ 
plenty of youngoew-g^eration radicals in the Communists won out In Portugalin^ S 
, mUltary movement who genuinely want anew original defeatism about their cbapM* f- j 
andradl^system for thOlt country. They are Washington. ; . <r .’.4 • 
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White House impact on race 


The burning buses in Louisville this month 
following President Gerald Ford's public 
attack on “forced busing” in Peoria represent 
forceful reminders that Richard Nixon’s leg- 
acy in race relations lives on. Recall a few 
years ago the burning of school buses in 
Pontiac, Michigan, following an all-out attack 
upon school desegregation in a televised 
address by the former President. 

The repetition of events is hardly a coinci- 
dence. Racial violence in open defiance of 
federal court orders over the past generation 
has almost Invariably followed such signals 
from established authority that the process 
might well be reversed if the opposition were 
great enough. In this important sense, racial 
violence throughout the United States In 
opposition to interracial schools has not been 
wild, random, and spontaneous. Rather it has 
been quite "rational" in that it has occurred in 
those situations where white segregationists 
have sensed that the process was not inevi- 
table and not supported at high political 
levels. 

But Nixon tactics heightened this phenome- 
non. First, the former President fashioned 
“forced busing" into a political slogan. It is a 
curiously revealing slogan, upon reflection, 
for we do not speak of " forced taxation." 
“ forced speed limits," or other governmental 


By Thomas Fraser Pettigrew 


requirements. Nor does the slogan refer 
to the transportation of schoolchildren for 
nonracial reasons, though It, too, is often 
“forced." 

Mr. Nixon Insisted he was not a segrega- 
tionist, though he openly opposed specific 
court orders for school desegregation in 
Texas cities. He never said how he would 
desegregate the public schools without trans- 
portation in a nation where black and white 
citizens are separated almost as thoroughly as 
in South Africa. He did, however, oppose 
federal efforts to desegregale housing. Not 
since Woodrow Wilson has the nation's high- 
est moral and political office been so explicitly 
exploited to further racial division. 

Sadly, President Ford has chosen to con- 
tinue the Nixon strategy. Last October, in a 
televised news conference held precisely as 
angry racial mobs raged in Boston's streets, 
the President lent further aid to those who 
would obstruct court orders. He deplored the 
violence but "respectfully disagreed" with 
the federal court decision which he did not 
consider "Ihe best solution to quality educa- 
tion in Boston." He took the opportunity to 
remind the American people that he had 
"consistently opposed forced busing to 
achieve racial balance." Segregationist lead- 
ers in Boston were overjoyed. "1 was so happy 


when I heard his statement,” said one, "I felt 
like screaming." "I love him," said another, 
"lie said what we've been saying all along." 

Nor have ugly events changed the presiden- 
tial position. He rejected making a states- 
manlike "obey the law" announcement before 
school openings in Louisville and Boston this 
fall, though it had been prepared for him by 
his staff. The vastly enhanced federal pres- 
ence In Boston this fall Is, according to 
administration officials, "strictly a Justice 
Department operation" with "absolutely no 
input" from the White House. And the 
President, before an enthusiastic white au- 
dience in Peoria on the eve of school openings, 
once again blasted "forced busing" and 
pleaded that "there must be a better way." 
Like his predecessor, he did not reveal what 
the "better way" is. Could it be monorails, 
helicopters — or simply a return to racial 
segregation? 

Apart from the violence bred, this strategy 
also served to keep the nation from attacking 
the real problem posed by racial change. 
Hostile desegregated schools could evolve 
into effective integrated ones if dedicated 
educators were to receive political support 
instead of harassment. More school desegre- 
gation with less "busing” could be achieved in 


most cities if we were to go beyond political 
slogans and plan rationally. 

For example, the business practice of 
systems analysis has rarely been employed 
though It is Ideally suited to making desegre- 
gation plans more efficient. And more flexible 
metropolitan approaches could not only max- 
imize desegregation while minimizing trans- 
portation but could help avoid situations 
where only working-class pupils are involved. 
Predictably, the Nixon legacy lives on here, 
Loo. All four Nixon appointments to the 
Supreme Court joined in the 5 to 4 ruling 
againsL a metropolitan approach to Detroit's 
problem of educational segregation. 

Admittedly, rational solutions to America's 
real racial problems require a commitment to 
racial change. And after seven years of 
negative presidential "leadership," the nation 
seems far from such a commitment. But does 
America really wish to follow the Nixon 
legacy to its logical conclusion of racial 
division and burning buses? 

Dr. Pettigrew (s a Professor of Social 
Psychology and Sociology at Harvard 
University, editor of “Racial Dis- 
crimination in the United States" (1975), 
and currently a Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Scien- 
, ces in California. 
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Body language 
not spoken 
here 


Once upon a time — and like, you know, man, it was a 
long time ago loo — a mastery nf the spoken and written 
word was considered one of the more important 
accomplishments nf life. Children were taught not to 
split their infinitives or dangle their participles at about 
the same stage they were forbidden to throw porridge. 
Aa soon as they could walk. It was on to Latin (In the 
company of Caesar) or even Greek (in the company of 
Xenophon and Alexander the Great ) . 

Language, so went the pluttiudo, was the supreme 
achievement of civilized man. Whul else separated men 
from animals If not words? 

For at Icual ten years, though, we have lived in tho 
Age of the Grunt. The counterculture may be gone, but 
its oom-und-ugh homage to inarticulateness mumbles 
on. And what the pseudo-primitivism of the Woodstock 
Nation foiled to destroy, the Watergate tapes finished 
off. 


On the faces of children listening to parents or 
parents listening to politicians or everybody listening 
to a deodorant ad on TV one common message may be 
read: Words nrvn’t (rusted ns once they were. 

What has taken (he place of words? Something called 
body language. A man can now knock on the door and 
say "It’s, like, me!" and nobody will throw the sliding 
boll against him as if ho were Altila the Hun. Bui if he 
lacks gestures — worse, if he keeps his hands in his 
pockets — he will be ruled out of society as a seriously 
Impaired human being. 

Even writers and editors are ready to grovel — if they 
have that much body language in them — for not having 
more great moves. Not too long ago Martin Marly 
lacerated himself in the Christian Century for being an 
“uptight WASP," speechless, so to speak, from the 
neck down. Norman Mailer and Norman Podhoretz 
hnve both envied the bounce-on-the-toes walk they 
attribute to athletes. 

All this sounds terrific — when you put it Into words, 
wc might add. But we've been watching (or listening 
to? > a sampling of body language lately, and we’re just 
not that sure the cult of panther grace is what it's 
cracked up to bo. Most men, when they decide to go in 
for body language, tend to turn machismo . 

As for women who aro into body language, they’re apt 
to give you a bad imitation of an Indonesian temple 
dancer whose shoulder straps are hurting. Why do they 
invariably wear heavy bracelets? 


Not only arc most people fairly inadequate, at 
“speaking" body language, most of us aren’t much 
better at reading it. Anything short of a kiss on the 
mouth or a punch in the nose Is prone to mis- 
interpretation. 

The ultimate argument against body linguists is that 
they nreaati-iiiteHcLtiuils, and sentimental ones al Dial. 
Socrates was a bandy-legged, put -bellied specimen But 
how he could put tilings into words 1 . His dialogues, no 
matter how you rate them, are a quantum jump from 
Neanderthal man going ummml arghl and waving an 
old dinosaur's jawbone in the face or a friend for 
emphasis. Let the body linguist who dares proceed to 
tell Socrates to shut his mouth and go back to shaking 
an eloquent elbow. 

Silence is not all that golden. Even animals yakkety- 
yak. Where else do weget that expression? 

And while we're on the subject of animals, they're not 
all that good at body language either. We know a 
goldfish, Zack, who keeps opening his mouth after he's 
been fed. 

Then there’s the dog. In body language worthy of 
Marcel Marcenu we bend our wrist so the palm faces us 
and do a little waggle with our crooked index finger. 
Cornel this soys, plain as English. Why then does the 
animal put her head to one side and walk backward? 
Until these creatures get their body language stralght- 
oned out, they’ll get nothing but words from us. And 
that goes for John Wayne and all those failed 
Indonesian temple dancer b too . 


.Washington Letter 


‘Who would want to be president?’ 


Girford,UUnoi8 

The old-timer, who was born In 1872 in the 
middle of the Grant administration, seemed to 
be showing a little less then hifc usual grasp of 
political matters when, during a visit with him 
in h' 8 home here in the Midwest, he appeared 
to be asking who was president of the United 
Slates. 

But what he was after, it turned out, was 
further Insights Into what President Ford was 
TOuly like. He said he hadn't heard much 
about Mr . Ford before he became President — 
“»d he had found It a little difficult to "get a 
hold" on the man since he moved Into the 
white House. He indicated (hat he didn’t think 
“came on sharp and clear"- like, 
Ueveland, Teddy Roosevelt, and Wilson. j ; : : ;" t ; 

What troubles the old-timer is what seeihpto 
ffoubte. most Americans these daysr He 
as so many people d®,; "Whjy Wddl4 ^hyeH®- 


want to be president?" — but from a little 
different angle. 

When most people ask this question — and 
this reporter has heard It countless times In 
interviews over the last few . years — they 
usually go on and say that they simply cannot 
understand why anyone would want to take a 
position which has ..such terrible ; responsi- 
bilities of leadership along with the fright- 
ening and apparently growing' risks of being 
the target of an assassin. 

gilt the,qlcHlmer Wfts thinking of soihething 


By Godfrey Sperling jr,.: ■ - • \ 

rom a little senator and state representative of our area 
speak and to shake their hands. 

stlon — and Those were, indeed, simpler days in the 
sss times In 1920s and 1930s. And perhaps we were all a 

sore — they Utile naive thep. Perhaps. We Iyer® a little, tpo 

mply caionoi *^ ed : with our political : officeholders, . eyen 

ant to take a those ; at relatively low levels. Hut ^ and this is 

le ' respond- the point the old-ti mer was , making = — We all 
i the fright- hadrespect fqr thesepqlitJdans.They seryed 


held in high esteem. 1 jv • v, 1 

; . He! mehtionbd the time' Senator Borah of 


j and fpr officials enti offices at 6yery JeVel Of 

. •.goyommehL ;?•. •• J ; . ;• Borah) .ft^^lam^.orato'ri'J 

7 - ' w-i iJicLLi ' bur seats that .deef JTb ! the lWa 


presidential tebpa. ; 


After Borah's speech it had seemed such a 
rare privilege to shake the old senator's hand. 

But now — the old-timer was saying — it 
was {different. No one honored the office- 
holders anymore. Being a state senator was 
nothing very: much.' Or a state representative. 
But, worst of all, as be sees it, there is. very . , 
little homage' paid today to those It) national 
..'office. " ' .- . • 

thus < fie was saying that without 'such 
respect how Is the nation going to attract .thh; 
best possible candidates fdr these offices? 
Apd i-~ radrethmi anything felse— hew bah the 
nalioh expect toigetlftd yery best president 
possible i if famiUes aiid; pcmti(miarly^ yoiing 


... •• v .V, ( - . . tev.-. 1 


Clung :• ii 
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^e^fliig qf. awe -Jbr the presidency, despite : 
•Watergate. But ne Is concerned that, Mothers 
j ^ j>siVe<- .iht 4 $ feare for the nation’s future. : 





